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de make his Glory ſhine the brighter. 
Fecher Neveles was none of the moſt ſplen 
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Ie poor Abrotanan, and born in Thrace:: 
Yet mong the Greeks my Fame ſhall never a” 
For them T brought forth great Themiftocis 
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not of Thracia, but of Caria, and that her Name was 
not Abrotanon but Euterpe : And Neenthes adds further, 
that ſhe was of the City of Haiicarnaſſts in Caria: Upon 
which Conſideration, * _ Strangers, and TO 
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that were but of the half Blood, or had but one Parent 

an Athenian, were to perform their Exerciſe at Cynoſarges 
_ (a wreſtling Place without the Gates dedicated to Hercules, 

Who was alſo under ſome Illegitimacy, and was not one 
of the great Immortal Gods, but had a Mortal Woman 
for his Mother) Tbemiſtocles perſuaded! divers of the } 
-_ young Noblemen to accompany him, to anoint and exer- 


ciſe themſelves together at Cynoſarges; in doing which, 
he ſeemed with ſome Ingenu 


8 to take away the Diſ- . 
tinction between the truly Noble 


and the Stranger, and 
between Thoſe of the whole and Thoſe of the half 


Blood of Athens, However, it is certain that he was 
related to the Houſe of the Lycomedians, for Simonides 
reports that he rebuilt the Chapel of Phyle belonging to 


that Family, and beautified it with Pictures and other 
Ornaments, after it had been-burnt by the Perſians. 


It is confeſs'd by all; that from his Youth he was of 
an impetuous Nature, full of Spirit, Apprehenſive, and 
of a good Underſtanding ; that he diſcovered early a 


Genius fit for Action and the Management of publick 


Affairs: For the Vacations and Times of Recreation 
from his Studies, he fpent not in Play or in Idleneſs, 
as other Youths, but would be always inventing or put- 


ting in order ſome Oration or Declamation, the Subject 


of which was generally the excuſing or accuſing his Com» 
panions; ſo that his. Maſter would often ſay to him, 
Bey, thou canſt never be any thing mean or indifferent 
"but muſt at ſomg time or other prove either a moſt Heroic 

Glorious Bleſſing, or a moſt Defiruftive Plague and Ruin 
te thy Country. He received very ſlowly and negligently 


ſuch Inſtructions as were given. him to improve his 


Manners and Behaviour, or to teach him a genteel or 
graceful Deportment; hut whatever was delivered to 
him to improve him in Prudence, or in the Management 
of publick Affairs, he would apprehend immediately, 
and underſtand it beyond one of his Vears, for in ſuch 
Things he followed his natural Inclinations : For which 
Reaſon being long after reflected on in an Aſſembly by 
ſome who paſt for Perſons more accompliſhed in what 1 


call'd 


newer fo obſcure an 
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THE MISTOCLES. x 


call'd good Breeding, and genteel Education, he took: 


them up very ſhort, and told them ſomething bluntly, 
I is true, I never legrn'd to touch the Luta, or play np 
the Harp ; but if gu will commit to my Charge a _ 
1 incon ſiderable, I can tell bow to 

it great and flouriſhing. Vet notwithſtanding This, 
Stefimbrotus ſays, That Themiſtocles was a Hearer of 
Anaxagoras, and that he ſtudied natural Philoſophy un- 
der Meliſus; but he muſt needs err in the Time, far 
Meliſſus was Commander of the Samians, when Pericles 
made War againſt Samos; now Themiftecks was much 
elder than Pericles, whereas Araxagorgs was his Cotem- 
porary, They are therefore rather to be credited, who 
report, that Themiſtocles was an earneſt follower of Muri 
bilus the Phrearian, who was neither Orator nor na- 
tural Philoſopher, but a Profeſſor of that which was 
then called Wiſdam, or a Prudence exerciſed in ordering 
publiek Concerns, and an accurate Underſtanding and 
Janes in Affairs of State: which Profeſion being 


egun by Solon, was preſerved ſucceſtively as a Set of 


- Philoſophy ; but thoſe who came afterwards, and mixed 
it with Pleadings and Diſputes in Law, and trap 


the practical Part of it to a mere Art of Speaking, and 
Exerciſe of Words and Terms, were generally call'd 
Sophiſts, However Tbemiſtocles, when he entred upan 
Affairs of State, applied himſelf to Mneſipbilus. | 
In the firſt motions of his Youth he was not regular 
nor well poiſed, drawing the lines of his Affairs accord- 
ing to his own natural Fancy, without Reaſon or In- 
ſtruction; and made great alterations in his defigns, . 
running from one extreme to the other; and very often 
determined for the worſt, as he afterwards confeſs d, 
ſaying, Ragged Colts make the beſt Horſes, when They 
come to be well taught and managed. But thoſe who 
upon this account do erroneouſly raiſe Reports of his be- 
ing diſinherited by his Father, and that his Mother died 
for grief of her Son's Lewdneſs, do certainly moſt falſly 
calumniate him; and there are Divers who relate to the 
contrary, how that to deter him from dealing in Public 
A 3 Affairs, 
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5 De LIFE of 
Affairs, and to let him ſee how the Populace are wont 
to behave towards their Leaders when they have no fur- 
cher uſe of them, his Father ſhewed him the old Galleys 
as they lay neglected and forſaken upon the Sea-ſhore, 
without any care taken of them. Yet it is evident, 
that early, even in his younger Years, Thbemiſtocles 
ewe d a ſtrong Inclination to that Honour that is uſually 
got by ſerving in Publick Employments ; in which be- 
Ing earneſt to be the firſt, from the very beginning he 
by his Raſhneſs created to himſelf the hatred of the moſt 
powerful and chiefeſt in the City, but more eſpecially of 
Ariſtides the Son of Lyſimachus, who always oppoſed 
him; and yet all this great Enmity between them ſeem- 
ed to have but a light beginning, for they both were in 
-Jove with the fair Stefileus of Teros, as Ariſton the Phi- 
Joſopher relates: and from that time they perpetually 
contended with their Parties and Factions in the Com- 
monwealth. Not but that the diſagreement of their 
Lives and Manners may ſeem to have increaſed the dif- 
ference ; for Ariſtides was of a mild Nature, good and 
Fair conditioned, and governing all things for the beſt, 


with None to Glory or popular Applauſe ; and yet he 
was often forc'd\ to oppoſe Themiſtocles, and to ſtand up 


innovations : for it is ſaid that Themiſtocles was ſo tranſ- 
ported with the thoughts of Glory, and ſo inflamed 
- -with'the defire of performing great Actions, that altho* 
he were but young when the Battle of Marathon was 
"Fought againſt the Perſians, and the warlike Conduct of 
their General Miltiades was every where noiſed about, 
he was taken notice of to be thoughtful, and to go me- 


Aitating many things alone by himſelf, to paſs the Nights 


- without fleep, -and to refuſe his accyſtomed Meetings 
and Recreations; and to thoſe who wandred at this 
change in his manner of living, and demanded the reaſon 
of it, he gave this Anſwer, That the Trophies of Mil- 
- © tiades would nos les bim ſleep; and when Others were of 

„ * Opinion 


with a due regard to Juſtice and the Publick Safety, 


- againſt the increaſe of his Authority, becauſe he ſtirr d 
up the People to many attempts, and brought in great 
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THEMTS TOCLES F 
Opinion that the Battle of Marathon would put an end to 
the War, Themiftocles thought that it was but the beginning 
of far greater Conflicts, for which he prepared himſelf 
continually, for the good of all Greece, and exerciſed the 
City, as one foreſeeing at a great diſtance what was like- 
ly to come to paſs. And firſt of all, the Athenians be- 
ing accuſtomed to diſtribute the Revenue proceeding from 
the Silver Mine at Laurion amongſt themſelves, he was 
the only Man that durſt propoſe to the People, that this 
Diſtribution ſhould ceaſe, and that with the Money 
Ships ſhould be built to make War againſt the Æginetes, 
who were the moft flouriſhing People in Greece, and by 
the number of their Ships held the Sovereignty of the 
Sea: and to this Themiſtocles did eaſily perſuade them, 
not by ſtirring them up againſt Xerxes or the Perſians, 
who were at a great diſtance, and their coming was very 
uncertain, and at that time not much to be fear d; but 
by ſeaſonably making uſe of the Emulation, Hatred and 
Anger of the Arbenians againſt the Æginetes, he induc'd 
them to raiſe Preparations. 80 that with this Money an 
hundred Ships were built, with which they afterwards 
fought againſt Xerxes; and from this beginning he by 
degrees perſuaded the Athenians to apply their thoughts 
to Naval Affairs, making it evident to them, that thoſe 
who on Land were not a fit match for their Neighbours, 
with their Ships might be able to free themſelves even 


from the Perſians, and become the Rulers of Greece, So 


that, as Plato ſays, from a ſtanding Militia, ' and Rout 
Soldiers that would not give way in Fight, he tu 
them into Mariners and Seamen toſſed about the Sea, 


and gave occaſion for this Reproach againſt him, That 


he took away from the At beniant the Spear and the 

Shield, and bound them to the Bench and the Oar. 
Theſe things he performed, getting the better of Mil- .. 
tiadets, who oppoſed him, as Steſimbrotus relates: but 
whether he did not by this means corrupt the Publick 
Manners may be matter of Enquiry for Philoſophers. 
But that the deliverance of Greece came at that time 
from the Sea, and that thoſe Gallies eſtabliſh'd the * 
n f 8 


The LIFE f 

of Athens again after it had been deſtroyed z to omit 
other Proofs, Terxes himſelf is a ſufficient Witneſs ; 
who tha” his Land Forces were ſtill entire, after he had 
been worſted at Sea, fled away, and thought himſelf no 
ways able to encounter them. And it ſeems to me he 
left Mardonius behind him, not out of any hopes he could 


have to bring them into Subjection, but to hinder the 


Greeks from purſuing him. 

Thennſtocles is ſaid by Some to be very intent upon 
heaping up Riches, that a might be the more liberal ; 
| (for loving to ſucrifiee often, and to be ſplendid in his 


entertainment of Strangers, he ſtood in need of a plenti- 


ful Revenue ;) yet he is accuſed by Others of being na- 
turally parſimonious, and ſordid to that degree, that he 
would fell the Proviſion which was preſented him, He 
defired Philides, who was a Breeder of Horſes, to give him 
a Colt; and when he refuſed it, he threatned him that 
in a ſhort time he would turn his Houſe into a Horſe of 
wood, like the Trojan Horſe z intimating thereby that 
Re would flir up ſtrife and conteſts between Him and 
thoſe of his on Family and Relations. 

He went beyond all men in Ambition and deſire of 


Honour, and when he was but young and not known in 


the World, he defired Epicles of Hermiona, who had a 
2 good hand at the Lute, and was much eſteemed by 
the Arbenians, to come and practiſe at his Houſe, hop- 
ing that the deſire which the World had of bearing him 
p:rform upon the Lute would draw many Perſons thi- 
ther. When he came to the 0ly»:pian Games, and was 
& ſplendid in his Equipage and Entertainments, in his 
Tents and Furniture, that twas evident his Inten- 
uon uns to outdo Ciman, he diſpleaſed the Greeks 5 who 
thought that ſuch Magnificence might be allow'd of in 
one who was a young Gentleman and of a great Family; 
but a great piece of Inſolence in Him to carry himſelf 
thus High who was an Upſtart, and of no conſiderable 
Fortune, He fet out a Tragedy at his own Expence, 
and wan the Prize with his Tragedians, in thoſe times 
when they purſued thoſe Sports with great nn 
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T HEMISTOOLES. 9. 
and Ambition, and ſet up a Table of. his Victory with 
this Inſcription 3 © Themiſtocles the Phrearian was at 
the Charge of it, Phrynicus made it, Adymantus was 
Archon. He was well beloved by the common Peo- 
ple, as he would ſalute every particular Citizen by his 
own Name, and as he always ſhew'd himſelf a juſt 


Judge of Controverſies between private Menz; and he 


{aid to Simonides, a Poet of Chios, who deſired ſome- 
thing of him, when he was Commander of the Army, 
that was not reaſonable, Simonides, you would be no good 


Poet if you ſhould go contrary to the due Meaſures and 
| Rules of Poetry, nor ſhould I be a good Magiſtrate, if for 
And 


avour or affeftion I ſhould go contrary to the Law. 
4 another 50 hacking 5 Simonide he told him, That 
be was a Man of little Judgment to ſpeak againſs the 
Corinthians, 0b were Inhabitants of a great and beauti- 
Ful City, and to have his own Picture drawn ſo often, 
having ſuch an ill-fawour'd Face, 3, 1 
hen he came to be great, and had won the Favour 
of the People, he ſtirred up a Party againſt Ariftides, 
that expelled him, and baniſhed him out of the City by 


their publick Votes. When the King of Perſia was 


coming down into Greece, and the Athenians were in 
Conſultation who ſhould be their General, and Many 
withdrew themſelves of their own Accord, being terri- 
fied with the greatneſs of the Danger ; there was one 
Epicydes an Orator,' Son to Euphemides, a Man who 
was powerful in Speech and of an eloquent Tongue, but 
of a faint Heart and a narrow Soul, a mere Slave to 
Riches ; this Man was defirous of the Command, and 
was look'd upon to be in a fair way to carry it by the 
number of Votes: but Themiftocles fearing, that if the 
Government ſhould fall into ſuch a Man's Hands, all 
would be loſt, he bought out Epicydes; and for a good 
Sum of Money cauſed him to deſiſt from his Pre- 
tenſions, | | 3 
When the King of Perſia ſent Meſſengers into Greece, 
with a Greek Interpreter, to demand Water and Earth 
as an acknowledgment of their Subjection and Obedience 
f to 
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nians having join d him) into Tempe; that in ſo narrow 


1 The LIFE of 
to him, Tbemiſtocles, by the conſent of the 
ſeiz'd upon the Interpreter, $90 put him to Death, for 
preſuming to publiſh the Orders and Decrees of the 
King of Perfa in the Grecian Language: and for This 
he was highly honoured by the Greeks 3 as alſo for what 
he did to Arthmius of Zelea, who for bringing Gold from 
the King of Perſia to corrupt the Grecians, was by an 
Order from Tbemiffocles degraded from all Honour, and 
regiſtred in the Book of Infamy, He, and his Children, 
and his Poſterity: But that which moſt of all redounded 
to his Honour, was, that he put an End to all the Civil 
Wars of Greece, compos'd their Differences, and per- 


| ſuaded them to lay aſide all Enmity during the War 


with the Perſians; and in this great work Chileus the 
Arcadian was very aſſiſting to him. 3 
Having taken upon himſelf the Command of the 
Abenian Forces, he immediately endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the Citizens to leave the City, and to embark 
themſelves upon their Gallies, and to meet with the 
Perfrans at a great Diſtance from Greece: But Many be- 
ing againſt This, he led a great Army (the Lacedæma- 
a Valley, bounded on each fide with high Rocks, he 
might the more eaſily defend the Theſſaliam, who had 
not as yet declar'd for the wing But when they re- 
turn'd without performin any thing, and it was known 
that not only the Thefſalians, but all as far as Baotia 
had yielded to Xerxes; then the Atbenians more will- 
ingly hearkned to the Advice of Themiſftockes to fight by 
Sea, and ſent him with a Fleet to guard the Straits of 
Artemifum, | aw 
When the Grecian Fleets were joined, the Greeks 
would have the Lacedemonians to command, and Eury- 
biades to be their Admiral; but the Athenians refus'd to 
obey him, pretending the right of command was due to 
them, as they furniſh'd a greater number of Ships than 
all the reſt of Greece, till Themiftocles, perceiving the 
Danger of this Conteſt, yielded the Command to Eury- 
biades, and got the Achenians to ſubmit, — | 
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Z Loſs, by perſuading them, that if in this War they be- 
haved themſelves like Men, the Greciaus for the future 
of their own accord would give Them the chief Com- 
mand. And by this Moderation of his, it is evident, 
that he was the great Author of the Safety of Ereecce; 


and carried on the Athenians to that height of Glory, 
that they ſurpaſs'd their Enemies in Valour, and their 


* 


rriends and Confederates in Kindneſs and Civility. 


Ass ſoon as the Perſian Armada arrived at Apbetæ 
Eurybiades was aſtoniſhed to ſee ſuch a vaſt number of 
Veſſels before him; and being informed that two hun- 
dred more fail'd about behind the Iſland of Sciathus, 
with a deſign to ſurround him, he immediately deter- 
mined to retire farther into Greece, and to ſail back in- 
to ſome part of Pelopoxneſus, where their Land Army 
and their Fleet might join; for he looked upon the 
Perſian Forces to be altogether invincible by Sea. But 
the Eubæœans, fearing that the Greeks would forſake 
them, and leave them to the Meroy of the Enemy, ſent 
Pelagen to diſcourſe privately with Themaſtocles, and with 
him a good Sum of Money, which he accepted, and 
gave it to Eurybiades, as Herodotys reports, But an 
3 4benian call'd Architeles, who was Commander of the 
acred Galley, and wanted Money to pay his Crew, o 
poſed him in his Deſigns, and was for returning with- 
Fout Delay, For this Reaſon Themſtecles fo incenſed his 
Countrymen againſt him, that they boarded his Ship, 
and took what he bad provided for bis Supper from 
bim; and whilſt 2 much ſurpris'd at this In- 
ſſult, was preparing to make bis Complaint, Tbemiſtocles 
ſent him in a Cheft a Service of all Proviſions, and at 
the Bottom of it a Talent of Silver, deſiring him to ſup 
2 that Night, and to provide for his Seamen and 
Soldiers in the Morning; if not, he would report it 
amongſt the Arbenians, that he bad received Money 
from the Enemy. Thus Pbanias the Leſbian relates it. 
bo' the ſeveral Engagements between the Grecians 
and the Perfians in the Straits of Eubæa were not ſo 
treat in the whole as to be any thing like a Determina- 


tion 
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©. The Sons of Athens, on that bappy day, 


tion of the War; yet the Experience which the Greeks 
Jearn'd hereby was of great Advantage: for thus they 
effectually underſtood, that neither the Number of Ships, 
their Riches and Ornaments, nor the boaſting Shouts or 


Songs of Victory uſed by the Barbarians, were any ways 


terrible to Men that dare fight, and were reſolved to 
come hand to hand with their Enemies : theſe things 
they were to deſpiſe, and to come up cloſe and grapple 
with their Foes. This the Poet Pindarus took notice 


of, and hath not ill expreſſed it, ſpeaking of the Fight at 


Artemiſcum, 


Open d to glorious Liberty the way. 


For boldneſs and Intrepidity is the beginning of Victory. 
Artemiſuine is a Maritime Town, to the North of Eſtiæa, 
and over- againſt it lies O/zzor, which is in the Territory 
that formerly was under PhiloFetes, where there is 2 
ſmall Temple of Diana, by way of diſtinction call'd 
Diana of the Ea. This Temple is encompaſſed with 
a Wood incloſed with Pillars of white Marble, which if 
you rub with your Hands, they aſſume the Colour, and 
ſend forth the Smell of Saffron: In one of the Pillars, 
theſe Verſes are engraved, | 2 


Within theſe Seas, the brave Athenians ſhewo 

Their matchleſs Valour, when they overthrew 
The numerous Nations that from Afia ſpring, 

And the great Navy of the Perſian Xing: 

And Trophies won Zy ſueb a plorious Fate 

To bright Diana here did conſecrate, 


There is a Place ſtill to be ſeen upon this Shore, where 


in the middle of a great heap of Sand, they take out 
from the bottom a dark Powder like Aſhes, or ſome- 
thing that hath paſſed the Fire; and here they think 
the Shipwrecks and Bodies of the Dead were burnt, As 
foon as News came from Thermepyle to Artemiſium, in- 


forming 


THEMISFTOCLES. 1; 
forming them that King Leonidas was lain, and that 
Xerx2ts had made himſelf Maſter of all the Paſſages by 

Land, the Fleet returned back into Greece, the Athenians. 
having the Command of the Rear, the place of Honour 
if and Danger, as Thoſe who by their former Actions had 
teſtified both their Sk ill and Courage in War. 7 
As Themiſtocles ſail'd along the Coaft, he took notice 
of the Harbours and Places fit for the Enemy's Ships to 
| retire into, and ingraved large Letters in fach Stones as 
he faund there by chance, as alſo in Others which he 
fet up on purpoſe near to the Landing-places, or where 
they were to Water, In theſe Inſcriptions he required 
the Jonians to forſake the Medes, if it were poſlible, 
and come over to the Greeks, who were their ancient 
Founders and Progenitors, and were now hazarding All 
for their Liberties ; but if this could not be done, then 
to be a hindrance and diſturbance to the Perſians, by at- 
tacking them whenever they came upon their Coaſt, He 
hoped that theſe Writings would prevail with the 
Þoniant to revolt, or at leaſt raiſe ſome great Diſorders 
among them, as they would believe their Fidelity might 
be ſuſpected by the Perfans, ROW 
Now tho* Terres had already paſſed through Doris, 
and invaded the Country of Phocis, and had burnt and 
deſtroyed the Cities of the Phociane, yet the Greeks ſent 
them no Relief; and tho' the Arbenians earneſtly defired 
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A {4 thera to oppoſe the Perſians in Bæotia, before they could 


come into Attica, as they themſelves had given Aſſiſtance 
to the Greeks by Sea at Artemiſum; yet the Grecians 
gave no Ear to their Requeſt, being wholly intent upon 
Peloponneſus, and reſolved to gather all their Forces to- 
gether within the Ibmus, and to build a Wall from Sea 


FA to Sea in that ſtrait Neck of Land, which parts the Sa- 


ronick Bay from the Gulf of Corineh. The Athenians 
I were enraged to ſee themſelves thus betrayed, and at the 
fame time afflicted and dejected at ſo general a Defection. 
To fight alone againſt ſuch a numerous Army was to no 

£ purpoſe, and this only Expedient was left them for the 
preſent, to leave their City, and betake themſelves to 
Von. II. ö 3 their 


„ 


their Ships; which the People were very unwilling ts 
hearken to, making light of Victory or their own Sa- 


fety, if they were not to be had without forſaking the 
Temples of their Gods, and expoſing the Tombs and 
Monuments of their Anceſtors to the Fury of their 
Enemies. Themiftoeles being at a loſs, and not able to 
draw the People over to his Opinion by any Human 
Reaſon, he ſet his Machines on work, as in a Play, and 
brought in his Divine Revelations, wonderful Signs, Pro- 
digious Oracles, and myftical Anſwers of the Gods. The 
Dragon of Minerva, kept in the inward Part. of the 
Temple near to her Statue, ſerved him for a Prodigy : 
For Themiſtocles having gained the Prieſts, they gave it 
out to. the People, . that the Dragon refuſed to eat, that 
the Offerings which were ſet before it were found untoucb- 
ed; that at laſt it diſappear d; that the Goddeſs had left 
tbe City, and taten ber flight before them towards the 
the Sea. He often repeated to them the Oracle which 
bad them truſt to Walls of Wood, ſhewing them that 
Walls of Wood could fignify nothing elſe but Ships; 
and that the Iſland of Salamine was not termed miſerable 
or unfertunate by Apollo, but Divine, intimating there- 
by, that it ſhould one Day be very fortunate to the 
Greeks, At length his Opinion prevail'd, and he ob- 
tain'd a Decree, that the City ſhould be recommended 
to the Protection of Minerva, the tutelary Goddeſs of 
the Athenians ; that they who were of Age to bear 
Arms, ſhould embark ; and that all poſſible Care ſhould 
be taken to ſave the Children, the Women, and the 


Slaves. This Decree being confirmed, moſt of the 
Athenians removed their Parents, Wives and Children 


to Trezena, where they were received very courteouſly ; 
and the Trezenians made an Order of Council, that they 


mould be maintained at the publick Charge, by diſtri- 


buting daily two Oboli to every one; that their Children 
ſhould have leave to gather Fruit where they pleaſed, 


and their School-maſters paid at the publick Charge for 


inſtructing them. This Order was made when Nica- 
Foras was Regiſter, | | 
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There was no publick Treaſure at that time in 
Abens: But the Senate of Arecpagus (as Ariſtotle ſays) 
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diſtributed to every one that was lifted eight Drachmas 
which was a great help to the ſetting out of the Fleet. 
But Clidemus aſeribes this to a Stratagem of Themiſtocles 3 
who when the Athenians went down to the Haven of 
Piræa, ſaid, that the Shield wherein the Head of Me- 
duſa was engraven, was taken away from the Statue of 
Minerva: and he being employed to ſearch for it, an 
ranſacking in all Places, found among their Goods great 
Sums of Money, which he brought back for the uſe of 
the Publick 3 and with This the Soldiers and Seamen 
were well provided for their Voyage. Sens: 
When the whole City of Athens were going on 
Board, it afforded a Spectacle worthy of Pity and Ad- 
miration: For who would not commiſerate Thoſe who 
were to leave their Country, and at the ſame time ad- 
mire their Courage and Reſolution, to ſee them ſend away 
their Fathers and Children before them, and not be 
moved wich the Cries and Tears and laſt Embracings of 
their ancient Parents and neareſt Relations, when they 
paſſed over into the Ifland ? But That which moved 
Compaſſion moſt of all, was, that many old Men, by 
reaſon of their great Age, were left behind; and even 
the tame domeſtick Animals moved ſome Pity, running 
about the Town, clocking, mewing, and howling, as 
deſirous to be carried along with their Maſters that had 
nouriſhed them: Among which it is reported, that 
Lantippus the Father of Pericles had a Dog that would 


not endure to ſtay behind, but leaped into the Sea, and 


JOEY 
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ſwam along by the Galley's fide till he came to the Ifland 


of Salamine, where he fainted away and died ; and that 
Part of the Iſl:nd in which he was buried is till called 
The Dog's Grave. | gs | 
Among the great Actions of Tbemiſtocles, the return 
of Ariftides was not the leaſt; for before the War he 
was oppreſſed by a Faction ſtirred up by Tbemiſtocles, and 
ſuffered Baniſhment : But now perceiving that the Peo- 
ple regretted the abſence of _ great Man, and _— 


: 


a 
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that he might go over to the Perſians to revenge him- [ 


ſelf, and thereby ruin the affairs of Greece, Themiftoeles 


propoſed a Decree, that Thoſe who were baniſhed for a a 


time, might return again, to give what aſſiſtance they 


could to the Grecians, both by their Counſel and Valour, 
with the reſt of the Athenians. 1 _ 


Eurybiades, by reaſon of the Greatneſs of Sparta, was 


Admiral of the Grecian Fleet, but yet was faint-hearted 


in time of Danger, and willing to weigh Anchor and ſet 
Sail for the Gulf of Coriurb, near which the Land Army 


lay encamped; but Themiſtecles violently oppoſed him, 


upon which happened many remarkable Paſſages: And 
when Eurybiades to blame his Impatience told him, That 


at the Olympian Games They that riſe up before the Reſt, | 
are laſhed ; Themiſtocles replied; And They that are 


left bebind are never Crowned, Eurybiades lifting vp his 


Staff as if he were going to ſtrike, Ti bemiſtocles minding | 


nothing hut the Intereſt of Greece, cry'd, . Strife if you 


vill, but bear what I ſay. Eurybiades wondering much 
at his Moderatien, defired him to ſpeak, and Tbemiſtocles 
hereby brought him to a better underſtanding of his 
fairs; but One who ſtood by him told him, that it 
id not become Thoſe who had neither City nor Heuſe, 


nor any thing left to loſe, to perſuade Others to relinquiſh 
their Habitations, and forſake their Countries. To which 
Themiſtecles gave this Reply, We have indeed left our 
Houſes and our Walls, baſe Fellow, not thinking it fit te 
become Slaves for the ſake of thoſe things that have ne 
Life nor Soul; yet we have ſtill a City, greater than all 
the Cities of Greece, as conſiſting of two. hundred Gal- 
leys, which are here to defend You if you pleaſe : But 


3f you run away and betray us, as you did once before, 


the Greeks ſhall ſoon perceive that the Mbenians will 


poſſeſs as fair a Country, and as large and free a City 


as That already loſt. - Theſe Expreſſions of Themiftecles 
made Eurybiades ſuſpect, that if he retreated, the 
Athenians would fall off from him. When one of Fre- 
tria began to oppoſe him, he ſaid, Have you anything to 


Har, ibat are like an Ink-fiſp F you haus @ ww 
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but no Heart, Some ſay, that while Themiftocles was dif- 
courſing of theſe things upon the Deck, there was an Owb 
ſeen flying to.the right Hand of the Fleet, which came and 
fat upon the top of the Maſt. This happy Omen ſo far 
diſpoſed the Greeks to follow his Advice, that they preſently 
prepared. to fight: Yet when the Enemy's Fleet was ar- 
rived at the Haven of Phaleris upon the Coaſts of Attica, 
and with the Number of their Ships had ſhadowed all the 
Shore; and when they ſaw the King himſelf in Perſon 
come down with his Land Army to the Sea-ſide, with 
thoſe Multitudes, and all his Forces united; then the 
good Counſel of Themiftocles ſoon vaniſhed, and the Pelo- 
ponneſians caſt their Eyes again towards the Iſthmus, and 
took it very ill if any one ſpake againſt their returning 
home; and reſolving to depart that Night, the Pilots * 
Orders what Courſe to ſteer. 

Tpbemiſtocles being highly concerned that the cen | 
Hould retire, and loſe the advantage of the narrow Seas 
and trait Paſſages, and flip home every one to his own . 
City, conſidered with himſ-1f and contrived that Stra- 
tagem, that was carried on by Sicinus. This Sicinus 
was a Perſian Captive, but a great Lover of Tbemiſtocles, 
and Tutor to his Children; upon this Occaſion Themi- 
ſtocles ſent him privately to Xerxes, commanding him to 
tell the King that the Admiral of the Athenians having 
eſpouſed his Intereſt, had ſent early to inform him, that 


the Greeks were ready to make their Eſcape, and that he 


counſelled him to hinder their Flight, to ſet upon them 
while they were in this Confuſion, and at a Diſtance 
from their Land Army; and hereby he might deſtroy 
all their Forces by Sea. Xerxes was very joyful at this 
Meſſage, and received it as from One who wiſhed all 
things proſperous to him; and thereſore immediately 
iſſued out Inſtructions to the Commanders of his bes 
that they ſhould preſently ſet out two hundred Sail, 

encompaſs all the Iſlands, and incloſe all the Straits — 
Paſſages, that none of the Greeks might eſcape; and to 
fallow with the reſt of their Fleet at better leiſure. This 
being done, Ariſtides the Son bk Lyſimachus was the 0p 
101 : 3 an 
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Man that perceived it, and went to Tbemiſtocles into His 
Cabbin 5 not out of any peculiar Friendſhip, (for he had 
been formerly baniſhed by his means, as hath been re- 
lated) but to inform him how they were encompaſſed 
by their Enemies. Themiſtocles knowing the generofity 
of Ariſtides, and being much taken with his Viſit at 
that time, imparted to him all that he had tranſacted by 
Sicinus, and intreated him, that having great Authority 
among the Greeks, he would now make uſe of it in joins 
ing with him to induce them to ſtay, and fight their Ene- 
mies in thoſe narrow Seas. Ariſtides applauded Tbemiſtoeles, 
and went to the other Commanders and Captains of the 
Galleys, and encouraged them to engage; yet they did 
not perfegly affent to him, till a Galley of Tens, 
which revolted from the Perſians, whereof Panetius 
was Commander, came into their Fleet, and confirmed 
the News, that all the Straits and Paſſages were beſet ; 
and then their Rage and Fury, as well as Neceſlity, pro- 
voked them all to fight. | 5 | 
As foon as it was Day, Terres placed himſelf on high 
to view his Fleet, and how it was ſet in Order. Pha- 
nodemues ſays, he fat upon a Promontory above the Tem- 
ple of Hercules, where the Coaſt of Attica is feparated 
from the Iftand by a narrow Channel; but Aceſfodorus 


writes, that it was in the Confines of Magara, upon thoſe 


Hills which are called the Horns, where he fat in a 
Chariot of Gold, with' Secretaries about him to 
put down all that ſhould paſs in the Fight, | 
When Themiftocles was about to ſacrifice upon the Ad- 
miral Galley, there were three very beautiful Captives 
brought to him, well dreſſed and glorioufly adorned with 
rich Veſts of Gold, ſaid to be the Children of Autarctiu: 
and Sandance, Siſter to Terxes. As ſoon as the Prophet 
Zupbrantides faw them, and obſerved that at the fame 
time the Fire blazed out from the Offerings, and cat 
forth a more than ordinary bright Flame, and that one 
fneezed to the right, which portended ſome fortunate 
Event, he took ftocles by the Hand, and ordered 
that the three Children ſhould be mmm 
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Þ for Sacrifice, and offered up as a Vow for Viftary to 
reeks 


Bacchus Omaſtes, or the' Dewourer ; for hereby the 
ſhould not only ſave themſelves, but alſo obtain Victory. 
Themiſtocles was ſtartled at a Prophecy that carried fo 
much Cruelty and Inhumanity in it; but the Populace, 
according to their manner in all prefling Difficulties, truſt. 
ing more to any abſurd and extravagant Methods of ap- 
peafing the Deity, thats to ſuch as are reaſonable, with 
one Voice invoked Bacchus, and bringing the Captives to 
his Altar compelled him to perform the Sacrifice, as the 
Prophet had commanded. This is reported by Phanias 


the Leſbian, a great Philoſopher and Hiſtorian. As to 


the Number of the Enemy's Ships, the Poet fe 
writes in a Tragedy called The Perſians, That to his ozon 
Knowledge Xerxes had a thouſand Ships, of which two 
hundred and ſeven were extraordinary good Sailors, The 
Athenians had an hundred and _ in every Ship 
eighteen Men fought upon the Deck, four of whom were 
Archers, and the reſt well armed. | 

As Themiftocles had poſſeſſed the moſt ad vantageous Place, 
fo with no leſs Confideration he choſe the beſt time of 
Fighting; for he would not ſet the Stems of his Gallies 
againſt the Perſians, nor begin the Fight, till the time 
of Day was come when there conſtantly riſes a bluſtering 
Wind from without the Bay, which brings in with it a 
great Sea, and makes a rough Water in the Channel. 
This was no Inconvenience to the Grecian Ships, which 
were low-built and ſtrong; but ſo far hurtful to the 
Perfians, which had high Sterns and lofty Decks, were 
heavy, and could not eaſily tack, nor feel the Rudder, 
that it overfet them, or laid their Sides bare to the 


1 Grecians, who fiercely aſſaulted them, ſtrictly obeying 


the Orders of Th-miftocles, who well underſtood what 
was moſt for their advantage: and when Ariemenes, 
Admiral to Xerx:s, a good Man, and by far the braveſt 
and worthieſt of the King's Brothers, made towards 
Themiſtoeles, and having a great Ship, threw Darts and 
ſhot forth Arrows, 28. frem the Walls of a Caſtle; - 


— 
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Amenias the Decelian, and Soficles the Pedian, who ſailed ma 
in the ſame Veſſel, bore in and attacked him, and both 


Ships meeting Stem to Stem, and ſtriking together, their 
ſharp Stems armed with Braſs pierced through one ano- A. 
ther's Ships, ſo that they were faſtened together ;\ when He 
Ariemenes attempting to board them, Amenias and Sojic/es m 
ran at him with their Pikes, and thruſt him into the I of 
Sea: His Body as it floated amongſt other Shipwrecks 
was known by Artemiſia, and carried to Xerxes. It is 
reported that in the middle of the Fight a great Flame 
ſhined bright in the Air above the City of Eleuſis, and 
that Sounds and Voices were heard through all the Plain 
of Thriafia as far as the Sea, ſounding like a number of 
Men that were going to celebrate the Myſteries of Bac- 
 ecbus ; and that a Cloud of Duſt ſeemed to riſe from 
the Place from whence this Sound came, and paſſing 
forward fell upon the Gallies, Others affirmed that, 
they ſaw Apparitions and Spirits.in the Shape of armed 
Men, which reached out their Hands from the Iſland of 
gina towards the Grecian Gallies, and were conjec- 
tured to be the acides, whoſe aſſiſtance they: had im- 
plored in their Prayers before the Fight. The firſt Man 
that took a Ship was Lycomedes the Athenian, Captain of 
a Galley, who cut down the Enſigns of Honour that 
| were in the Prow or the Ship, and dedicated them to 
Apollo, diſtinguiſhes from others of that Name by the 
Laurel on his Head. And as the Perſians fought in a 
narrow Arm of the Sea, and could bring but part of 
their Fleet to . fight, they fell - foul of one another; 
and the Greeks hereby equalled them in Strength, fought 
with them till the Evening, forced them backe, and 
obtained ſo clear and celebrated a Victory, as Simonides 
obſerves, that neither Greek nor any other Nation ever 
by Sea performed ſuch glorious Service, whether we 
confider the. Bravery of the common Seamen, or. the 
Conduct of the Admiral. n þ 8 
| . After the Sea-fight, Xerxes being enraged at his ill 
Fortune, attempted, by caſting great Heaps of Eeath 
| | ; an 
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Jagd Stones into the Sea, to top up the Channel and ts 
| caake a Dam, upon which be might lead his Land Forces 


over into the Iſland of Salamine. ö 
Demiſtorles being defirous to know the Opinion of 
Atiftides, told him, that he intended to fet Sail for the 
Helleſpont, to break the Bridge of Ships, whereby he 
might hinder the Retreat of Xe-xes, and become Maſter 
of Afia, without ſtirring out of Europe: But Ariſtides 
being troubled at his Defign, made this reply: Vi baue 
hitherto had to do ⁊uith an Enemy wwho hath regarded little 
elſe but his Pleaſure and Luxury; but if toe ſhut bim 
up within Greece, and drive bim to neceſſity, he that is 
Lord of ſuch great Forces, will ns longer fit quietly with 
an Umbrella of Gold over his Head, looking upon the Fight 
for bis Pleaſure, but in ſuch @ ſtrait will attempt eve 
ting; be vill be reſolute, and appear himſelf in Perſon 
upon all Occafions, be 20ill ſoon correct his Errors, and 
ſupply what be bas formerly omitted through mo 3 
and will be better adviſed in all things. Therefore it is 
no ways our Intereſt to take away the Bridge that is al- 
ready made, but rather to build another if it were poſſible, 
that he might make bis Retreat v0ith the more Expedition. 
To which Themiftocles anſwered, If this be re 7555 wwe 
_ immediately uſe all Diligence, Art and Induſtry, td 
d our ſelues of bim as ſoon as may be: And to this 
purpoſe he found out among the Captives one of the 
King of Perfia's Eunuchs named Arnaces; whom he 
ſent to the King, to inform him, that the Greeks being 
noco victorious by Sea, had decreed to ſail to the Helleſpont, 
and defiroy the Bridge; but that Themiſtocles Being 
paſſionately conterned for the King, revealed This to bim 
that he might baſten towards the Aſiatick Seas, a 
paſs over into bis own Dominions : And in the mean 
time He would cauſe Delays, and hinder the CTY 
om purſuing him. Xerxes no ſooner heard this, but 
being very much terrified, retreated out of Greece with 
all ſpeed, The prudent Conduct of Tbemiſtocles and 
Ariſtides, and the advantageous Management of this 
Affair, was afterwards more fully underſtood — — 
; tt le 
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attle of Plata; ; where Mardonius with a very ſmall 

ortion of the Forces of Xerxes put che Greeks i in dan- 
ger of loſing all, 

" Herodotus writes, that of all chip Cities of G pine 
perform d the beſt Service in the War; in which alſo 
all Men yielded to Tbemiſfocles, tho Some, out of En- 
vy, did it unwillingly; and when the Greeks returned ” 
the Entrance of Peloponneſus, where the Officers deliver 
their Suffrages inſcrib'd on Billets taken from the — 
to determine who was moſt worthy, every one gave the 
firſt Vote for himſelf, and the ſecond for Tbemiſtocles. 
The Lacedæmonians carry d Him with them to Sparta; 

where giving the Rewards of Valour to Eurybiades, 
and of Wiſdom and Conduct to Themiftocles, they 
crown'd him with Olive, gave him Precedency, pre- 
ſented him with the richeſt Car in the City, and ſent 
chree hundred young Men to accompany him to the 
Confines of their Country: And at the next Olympian 
Games, when Themiſtocles entred the Place where thoſe 
Exerciſes were performed, the Spectators took no further 
notice of Thoſe who ſtrove for Maſtery, but fpent the 
whole Day in looking upon him, ſhewing him to the 
Strangers, admiring him, and applauding him by clap- 
ping their Hands, and all other. Expreſſions of Joy; 
which ſo delighted him, that he confeſſed to his 
Friends, that he then reaped the Fruit of all his Labours 
for the Greeks, He was in his own Nature a great 
Lover of Honour, as is Evident from thoſe Things 
which are recorded of him. When he was choſen Ad- 


miral by the Athenians, he ended no Buſineſs fully, pub- 


lick nor private, but deferred all till the Day they were 


to fail, that diſpatching much buſineſs together, and 
having to do with all ſorts of Men, he might appear ta 


be a Man of uncommon Abilities, Viewing the dead 
Bodies eaſt up by the Sea, he perceived Collars and 


Chains of Gold —— them; yet paſſed on, only 
ſhewing them to a Friend that followed him, ſaying, 
Take you theſe things, for you are not Themiſtocles. He. 
* to ee who had been a very handſom 


young 
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young Fellow, and who in thoſe days had behaved him- 
elf haughtily towards him, but now in his Glory obſe- 
quiouſly , waited on him, Yourg Man, we have both 
of us found our. Miſtake at the ſame time, tbo" a little 
of the lateſt, He ſaid that the Athenians did not ho-— 
nour him, or admire him, but when they were in Dan- 
ger they ſheltered themſelves under him, as they do in 
ſtormy foul Weather onder a Plane- tree; and when they 
have fair Weather again, they pull off its Leaves and 
Fruit, and cut down its faireſt Branches. A Seripbian 
telling him that he had not obtained this Honour by him- 
ſelf, but by the greatneſs and Splendor of his City, he 
replied, You ſpeak truth, for T ſhould never baue been 
efteemed if I bad been of Seriphus ; nor wvould you have 
come to any thing though you had been of Athens, A Com- 
mander of the Army who thought he had performed 
conſiderable Service 'for the Athenians, boaſting, and 
comparing his Actions with thoſe. of Themifocles, 
he repeated to him this Fable, One Day Feſtival and her 
Neighbour the Morrow had a diſpute, the Morrow com- 
Plain'd that he had not a moment's leiſure but was quite 
oppreſs'd with Trouble and Fatigue, while Feſtival ne- 
ver did any thing but debauch the whole World; who 
the Moment ſhe appear'd thought of nothing but Diver- 
fions, and ſquandering their layings-up. Feſtival an- 
ſwer'd, This wvas very true, but I bave to ſay for myſelf, 
that if I bad not come before, you had not been at all ; fo 
if Themiſtocles had not been before you, where had you 
en now ? Laughing at his own Son, who was ſome- 
what too bold through the Indulgence and Fondneſs of 
his Mother, he told him that he had the moſt Power of 
any one in Greece; for the Athenians command the reſt 
of Greece, I command the Athenians, your Mother, com- 
mands me, and you command your Mother, -Loving'to be 
fingular in all things, when he had Land to ſell, he or- 
dered the Crier to give notice that there were good 
Neighbours near it. Of Two who made Love to his 


Daughter he preferred the Virtuous before the Rich, 


He defired a Man without Riches, ratber than 


Aying, 
Riches vit bout @ Man; with many ſuch Expreſſions. 
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After theſe things he began to build and wall the 
City of Athens, having with Money corrupted the 
Lacedæmonian Eplori, and perſuaded them not to 8 | 
.ogainft it, as Theopompus reports; but as moſt relate jt, 
by over-reaching and deceiving them: for being choſen 
by the Athenians to go on an Embaſſy to Sparta, he 
went thither, where the Lacedzmonians accuſing him for 
ebuilding the Walls of the City of Athens, and Poliarebus 
being ſent on purpoſe from Ægina to plead againſt him, he 
denied the Fact, adviſing them to ſend to Athens to | 
ſee whether it were ſo or no; by which delay he got time 
for the building of the Wall, and perſuaded the Atbenians 
to ſeize upon Thoſe who were ſent, and keep them as 
Hoſtages for him. When the Lacedemonians knew the 
Truth, they did him no hurt, but hiding their Anger 
for the preſent, ſent him away. | 
After this, conſidering the great Advantage of good Ports, 
Il he fortified the Haven of Piræus, and joined the whole 
| City to the Sea, which was directly contrary to the Policy 
it of the old Kings of Abens; who endeavouring to with- 
| draw their Subjects from the Sea and the Care of maritime 
| 
j 


Affairs, and to accuſtom them to live by Planting and 
Tilling the Earth, publiſhed the Diſcourſe between Mi- 
aerwa and Neptune, and how they contended for the 
Patronage of the Athenians, when Minerva by ſhewing | 
to the Judges an Olive-Tree, was declared to be their F 
Tutelary Goddeſs : but Tbemiſtocles did not join the 
[Haven of Piræus to the City, as the Poet Ariflophanes 
| obſetves, but he joined the City to the Haven, and the 
Land to the Sea, which increaſed the Power of the 
People againft the Nobility, the Authority coming into 
the Hands of Watermen, Mariners and Maſters of Ships; 
and ordered, that the Pulpit built in the Place called 
Pnyx, for publick Orations, ſhould be placed w__ 
the Sea, which the thirty Tyrants afterwards tu 
towards the Land: ſuppoſing that great Power by Sea 
would give Life and Encouragement to a popular Go- 
vernment; but that Labourers and Sr e 
be leſs offended at the Greatneſs of the Nobility. B. 
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bemiftoctes had ſtill greater Deſigns for augmenting 
heir Naval Strength; for after the Departure of Xerxes, 


all rhe 


— 47 4 hen the Grecian Fleet was arriv'd at Pagaſa, where 
late b t. Hey wintered, Themiftocles, in a publick Oration 
choſe, Wo che People of Athens, telling them, that he had a 
2, he Peſign to perform ſomething that would be very bene- 
vel for cial and advantageous to-the Atbeniam, but that it was of 
REI ch a nature, that it could not be made publick, or 


ommunicated to the People in general; the Athenians 


Oi) 4 rdered him to impart it to Ariſtides only; and if He 
t time Ipprov'd of it, to put it in Practice; And when The= 
bn Hocles had difcover'd to him that his Deſign was to 
em as urn the Grecian Fleet in the Haven of Pagaſa; Arifti- 
w the e coming out to the People, gave this report of the 


tratagem contrived by Themiſtocles, that there was no- 
hing more advantageous, nor could any thing conduce 
ore to the Proſperity and Grandeur of Atbens than 
This, but withal that it would be the moſt unjuſt Action 
oli the World: at which the Athenians commanded The- 
bee ifecks ” deſiſt from his Intention, and to think no 
arther of it. | , 


| When the Lacedæmonians propoſed to the General 
1 ouncil of the Ampbhictyonians, that the Repreſentatives 
: the of thoſe Cities which were not in the League, nor had 
a ought together againſt the Perſians, ſhould be excluded 
cher pot of that Afembly ; Themiftocles fearing that the 


E>:/alians, with Thoſe of Thebes, Arges and Others, 


— peing thrown out of the Council, the Lacedemonians 
the ould become wholly Maſters of the Votes, and act 
* | hat they pleaſed; he applied himſelf to the Deputies 
Fin. pf the Cities, and preyailed with the Members then ſit- 
N ing to alter their Opinions in this Point, remonſtrating 
Tet Ko them that there were but one and thirty Cities which 
id partake of the War, and that moſt of . Theſe alſe 
1 were very ſmall; and how intolerable it would be, if 
803 the reſt of Greece ſhould be excluded, and that this Au- 
Oo. SÞuſt Council ſhould come to be ruled by two or three 


great Cities. By This he chiefly incurred the high diſ- 
Pleaſure and hatred of the Lacedemonians, who after- 
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wands uſed alli ther Intereft for the advancement. of | 
Cimon, that he might be a Rival to Tbemiſtocles in all 
Affairs of State. ; 


He was alſo burdenſom to the Confederates, failing 
about the Iſlands, and collecting Money from them. 
Herodotus ſays, that requiring Money of Thoſe of the 
Iſland of Andros, he told them, that he had brought 
with him two Goddeſles, Perſuaſion and Force; and 
they anſwered him, that they had alſo two great God- 
deſſes which prohibited them from giving him any 
Money, Poverty and Impoſſibility. Timocreon the Rhodian 
Poet reprehends him ſomewhat bitterly, for being 
wrought. upon by Money, to let Thoſe that were 
baniſhed return, and for betraying Him who had 
been his Gueſt and Friend. The Verſes are theſe: 


You may the Honour of Pauſanias raiſe, 
. Leutychides, or ee Xantippus praiſe : 
- Of Ariſtides I' diſplay the Fame, 

The be Man e er from mighty Athens came. 
be falſe dark Deeds of bot: Themiftocles 
Can never the divine Latona pleaſe : 

. His Friend and Gueſt, Timocreon, for Gain, 
A Priſoner here be baſely doth detain, 

Jo get three Talents Some be does recal, 

| . murders Others, laughs at All; 

While with bis Bags ell fill'd he may carouſe, 
And in the Iſthmus keep an open Houſe, 

_ Net there doth ſuch cold Entertainment give, 
His Gueſts oft wiſh bim not an Hour to live. 


But after the Sentence and Baniſhment of Themiſtocles, | 


Timocreon reviles him more exceſſively and more re- 


proachfully, in a Poem which begins thus: 
Moſer, convey the Echo of my Vurſe, 


is requifite that This you ſhould diſperſe 
Al over Greece, and through the Univer ,e, 


% 


And what I worite pang 1 pe 
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It is reported that when it was put to the queſtion, whe- 


ther Timocreon ſhould be baniſhed for ſiding with the 


Perſians, Themiſtocles gave his Vote againſt him; and 
when Themiſtocles was accuſed for treating with the 
Medes, Timocreon made theſe Verſes upon him. 
/ ; ; ; 5 


Timocreon now is not the only Man 
Hath ſeworn Allegiance to the Perſian. 
Others are faulty, nay the Greateſt. fail; 
He's not the only Fox without a Tail, 


And when the Citizens of Arbens began to hearken 
willingly to Thoſe who traduced and reproached him, 
he was forced to put them in mind of the great Services 
he had performed, and aſked Thoſe who were offended 
with him, whether they were weary with receiving Be- 
nefits often from the ſame Perſon ; whereby he rendered 
himſelf more odious : but he more highly incenſed the 
People, and accumulated their Hatted towards him, 
when laying the Foundaticn of the Temple of Diana, 
he named it Ariſtoboule, or Diana of the beſt Counſel 3 
intimating thereby, that he had given the beſt Counſel 
not only to the Athenians, but to all Greece, He built 
this Temple near to his own Houſe, in a Place called 
Melita, where now the Hangmen carry out the Bodies 
of ſuch as are executed, and throw the Halters and 
Clothes of Thoſe that are ftrangled, or otherwiſe put to 
death. There is to this day à Statue of Themiſtocles in 
the Temple of Diana, called Ariftoboule, or of the 
Counſel, which repreſents him to be a Perſon not only 
of a noble Mind, but alſo of an Aſpect that ſpeaks the 
Heroe, At length the Athenians baniſhed him, making 
uſe of the Oftraciſm to depreſs his great Worth, Emi- 
nence and Authority, as they ordinarily did to all Thoſe 
whom they thought too powerful, or in a Capacity te 
oppreſs them; or by their Greatneſs were become diſ- 
proportionable to that Equality which was thought re- 
quifite in a popular Government. For the Oftraciſm 
was inſtituted not ſo a” puniſh the Offender, as 
2 | to 
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to mitigate and pacify the Fury of the Envious, who 


delighted to depreſs Thoſe who were tranſcendent in 
Eminence and Glory: and by fixing this Diſgrace upon 
"them, they exhaled part of the venomous Rancour of 
their Minds. | SE 5 
Themiſtocles being baniſhed from Athens, while he 
Nayed at Argos the Trial of Pauſanias happened, which 
gave ſuch Advantage to his Enemies, that Leobores of 
Agraula Son of Alemæon indited him of Treaſon ; the 
Spartans joining with him in the Accuſation. 
When Pauſanias firſt engaged in this treaſonable De- 
MKgn, he concealed it from Tbemiſtocles, tho* he was his 
intimate Friend: but when he ſaw him expelled out 
of the Commonwealth, and how impatiently he took 
His Baniſhment,' he ventured to communicate it to him, 
and deſired his aſſiſtance, ſhewing him the King of Per- 


fas Letters, and exaſperating him againſt the Greeks,. 
-as a curſed and ungrateful People. 
ales immediately rejected the Propoſals of Pauſanias and 
. wholly refus'd to be a Party in the Enterpriſe, tho” he 


However Themifto- 


never reveal'd thoſe Diſcourſes, nor diſcovered the Con- 
ſpiracy to any Man; either expecting that it would be &Þ&y 


diſcovered by cther Means, or hoping that Parſanias 
would defiſt from his Intentions, ſeeing that he attemp- 


ted without due confideration things that were abſurd, 


dangerous, and that could not be put in practice. 


After that Pauſanias was put to Death, Letters and 
Writings being found concerning this Matter, which 
rendred Tbemiſtocles ſuſpected, the Lacedemonians were 


clamorous againſt him, and the envious Atbenians ac- 
euſed him 5 when being abſent from Athens, he made 
his Defence by Letters, eſpecially againſt the chief Ac- 


euſations; and wrote to the Athenians in anſwer to the 
malicious Detractions of his Enemies, urging the Im- 


obability that One who was always known to be de- 
ous of governing, and no ways formed. by Nature or 
Inclination for Slavery, ſhould deliver up Himſelf and 
his Country into the Hands of 


Barbarians, that were e 
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ent in Notwithſtanding this, the People being perſuaded by 
upon Bs Accuſers, ſent Officers to take him, and bring him 
our of ay to be tried before the great Council of the Greeks x 
t having timely Notice of it,. he paſſed over into the 


ile he land of Corcyra, the chief City of the Iſland having 
which ceived great Obligations from him; for being made 
tes of page of a Difference between Them and the Corin- 
3, the ans, he determined the Controverſy, ordering the 

| printhians to lay down twenty Talents, and that the 
le De- own and Iſland of Leucas ſhould be equally inhabited 
as his iy a Colony ſent from both Cities, From thence he 
d out d into Epirus, and the Athenians and Lacedemoniaris 

took Will purſuing him, he plung'd himſelf into ſuch intri- 
him, te Difficulties, that he had ſmall Hopes ever to eſcape 3 
Fer- Pr he fled for Refuge to Admetus King of the Moloſ- 
rreeks,. fans, who having formerly made a Requeſt to the 
mifio- r henians, when Themiftocles was in the Height of his 
75 and ¶Nuthority with them, had met with fo rude and diſ- 
0” he Fhinful a Denial, that twas plain enough that King 
Con- Kd hitherto only waited for an Opportunity of being 
Id be Sveng'd: Vet in this Misfortune, Themiftocles fearing 


ie freſh Hatred of his Neighbours and Fellow-Citi= 
ne, more than the Difpleaſure of the King, which 
ſurd, Mime might have abated, he choſe to become an hum- 
e Suppliant to Admetus and that after a peculiar man- 
| and Yer, different from the Cuſtom of all other Countries. 
rhich For holding the young Printe (who was then a Child) 
were Þh his Arms, he proſtrated himſelf before the King's 
5 ac- Mouſhold Gods; This being the moſt ſacred manner of 
made ſupplication among the Moloffians, and which rarely 
Ac= het with a Denial. Some ſay that Queen Phthia in- 
| the Þprm'd Thbemiſtocies of this way of petitioning, and 
Im- ac'd her young Son near to him, before the Figures 
their domeſtical Deities : Others ſay that King Ad- 
tus, that he might be under à religious Obligation 
dt to deliver him up to Thoſe who perſecuted him, 
Iped him to act that Part, and inſtructed him in this 
Plemn Rite. At that time ZEpricrates | of Acarnania 
Fivately conveyed his Wife and Children out of i 
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and ſent them hither, for which afterwards Cimon eon 
demned him, and put him to Death, as Srefpmbrotus re 
ports: yet either forgetting This, or making Them: 
cles to be little mindful of it, he fays he failed into S; 
eily, and defired in Marriage the Daughter of Hiero th 
Tyrant, promiſing to bring the Greeks under his Power 
and Hiero refuſing him, he departed from thence. int 
Aa. But This is not probable ; for Fheophraſius write 
in his Hiſtory of Kings, that when Hiero ſent Race 
Horſes to the Olympian Games, and erected a: Roy: 
Tent richly furniſhed, Themiftocles made an Oration te 
the Greeks,” inciting them to pull down the Tyrant 
Tent, and not to ſuffer his Horſes to run. Thucydid! 
fays, that paſſing over Land to the Ægran Sea, he took 
Ship at Piana in the Bay of Therme, not being know: 
to any one in the Ship; till being terrified to ſee the 
Veſſel driven by the Winds near to Naxus; which wa 
then beſieged by the Arbenrans, he made himſelf know: 
to the Maſter and Pilot; and ſometimes intreating 
them, at other times threatning them, that if the 
went on Shore, he would accuſe them, and induce the 
Atheniaxs to believe, that they did not take kim in ou 
of Ignorance, but that he had corrupted! them wit! 
Money from the beginning, he compelled them to beat 
off, and ſtand out to Sea, and fail forward towards the 
A great Part of his Eſtate was privately conveyet 
away by his Friends, and ſent after him by Sta inte 
Aa; beſides which, there was diſcovered and :confif 
cated to the Value of fourſcore Talents, as Themsftocie 
writes: Theopompus' ſays an hundred: whereas Them: 
flocles was never worth three Talents before he as con 
cerned in the Publick;” e 062 ben med 5 3 
When he arrived at Cuma, and underſtood that a 
along the Coaſt there were Many laid wait for hin 
and particularly Ergoteles and Pychodorus (for the Game 
was worth the hunting after by ſuch as purſued Gais 
every where, the King öf 'Perfia having offered by pub 
lick Proclamation: two x” wa Any ==" 
þ E 2 ſhould 
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mould take him) he fled to Zges a ſmall City of the 
Holiam, where no one knew him but only his Hoſt 
MNicogenes, who was the richeſt Man in olia, and 
well known in the Court of Perſia. Whilſt Themiſto- 
cles lay hid for ſome Days in his Houſe, one Night after 
2 ſacrifical Feaſt, Olbius, School maſter to Nicogenes' 3 
Ann fell frantick and inſpired, and eried out in denne 


This Night inſtrucis in Riel Dreams and Charms, 
How f aſe thy Parts and * — Arms, - 


After this, 7. hemeflockes dream'd that a Dragon. coiled 
itſelf round his Belly, and creeping up to his Neck, as 
ſoon as it touched his Face, it was turned into an Eagle 3 
which ſpread its Wings over him, and took him up, 
and flew away with him into Countries far remote, 
where a golden Scepter appeared to him, upon which 
he reſted himſelf fecurely, freed from all Fear and 
'Frouble : Micegenes therefore made uſe of this Inven- 


tion to convey. him from his Houſe in Safety. 


The barbarous Nations, and amongſt them the Per- 


 frans eſpecially, are naturally jealous, clowniſh, and 


moroſe toward their Women, not enly to their Wives, | 
but alſo to their Slaves and Concubines, whom they 

keep ſo ſtrictly that never any one ſees them abroad 3 
even at their Meals they are ſhut up within Doors; and 
when they take a Journey, they. are carried in cloſe 
Coaches, or put under a little Tent or Covering ſhut 
cloſe on all ſides, and ſet upon a Waggon. Such a tra- 
velling Carriage being prepared for Themiftocles, they 
hid him in it, and carried him on his Journey; and 
told Thoſe whom they met or .diſcourſed with upon 
the Road, that they carried a young Grecian Lady: out 
of Jonia to a Nobleman at Court. Fake — 
* Thucydides and Cbaron of Lamp report, that 
Lees being dead; Themiſtocles carne to Court juſt at 
the time when Avraxeraes the Son of Neræes was upon 


the Throne: but Zeborns, Deinon, Elitarchus, Hera- 


wy ts 1 Others write, chat * * 
| ve. 
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alive. The Opinion of Thucydides agrees beſt with the 


chronological Tables, if Thoſe may be ſafely relied upon. 
Themiſtocles, ſenſible of the extreme Difficulties into 
which he had thrown himſelf, applied firſt to Artaba- 
nus, Commander of a thouſand Men, telling him, that 
he was a Grecian, -and defired to "ſpeak with the King: 
about ſome important Affairs, which the King had 
much at Heart, Artabanus anſwered him, Stranger, 
the Laws of Men are different, and Some efteem one 
thing honourable and Some Another; but it is boneurable 
Por all Men to obſerve and commend the Laws of their 
ozon Country: it is allowable for you Grecians to admire 
Liberty and Equality, but among ſt our many excellent 
Laws, we account This the moſt plorious, to honour the 
King, and to worſhip him, as the Image of that 
Deity that preſerves and protects the Univerſe : and if 
you can accuſtom yourſelf to our | Laws, and fall down 
before the King and worſhip him, you may both ſee bim 
and ſpeak to bim; but if 
muſt make uſe of others to intercede for you : for it is not 
the national Cuſtom here, for the King to give Audience 
to any one that doth not fall down before bim. Themi- 


focles hearing this, replied, Artabanus, I that come hi- 


ther to increaſe the Power and Glory of the King, vill 
not only ſubmit myſelf to bis Laws, ſince it bath pleaſed 
God to raiſe the Perſian Empire to this greatneſs, but 
vill alſo cauſe many more to be Worſhippers and Adorers- 
of the King ; let not This 1 e an Inpediment, 
wwby I ſhould not communicate to 
to inipart, Artabanus asking him 2vbo muſt wwe tell bim 
that you are? for you ſeem to be no: ordinary Perſen; 
Themiſtocles anſwered, Ns Man muſt be informed of This 


before the King bimſelf. Thus Phanias relates it; to 


which Eratoftbenes. in his Treatiſe. of Riches, adds, 
That by the Means of a Woman of Tretria, who was 


kept by Artabunus, he was brought acquainted with. 


him, and obtained this favour from him. 


When he was introduced to the King, and had paid: 
his due Reverence to him, be ſtood filent, till Xerxes. 
Ga ans commanding, 


your Mind be otherwiſe, you 


is Majefly wphat I have. 
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eommanding the Interpreter to ask him who he was, 
he replied, I am Themiſtocles the Athenian, baniſh 4 


ſecuted by the Greeks; I fly to Thee for — 
£ 


nd 
mighty Monarch : the Ewvils I have done to the Perſians 
are eaſily to be forgiven, in Conſideration of the many 
Atchievements perform d for them, when I hindred the 
Grecians from purſuing the Medes after the fatal Bat- 
tles of Salamis and Platæa; oben having freed my Coun- 
try, and placed the Greeks in ſafety, my Ambition led 
we on to greater Enterpriſes ; in which being ſucceſsful, 
1 gratißed the far-extended Perſian Empire, and per- 
form'd Services acceptable to the greateſt Prince on Earth: 
Since which. all things having conſpired to augment my 
preſent Calamities, Feitable to fuch a Condition, I come 
hither, hoping to receive Mercy from à gracions recon- 
ciled Sovereign, wwha hath laid aſide his Anger, and is 
no longer mindful of former Ewils; bumbly imploring 
you, that taking the Greeks for Witneſſes of the Serwicss 
1 bawe: done for Perſia, you will make. uſe. of this occafion - 
to ſbeto the World the Nebleneſs of your Virtue, rather 
than the Greatneſs of your Reſentment, Hereby you v 
preſerve. an bumble Suppliant; if otberwiſe, you deſtroy 
a Servant of the Perſians, and a publick Enemy of the 
Greeks, Befides This, he related the Manner of the 
Viſion, which he faw at Nicogene's Houſe, and what 
was directed him by the Oracle of Dodona, where Ju- 
piter commanded him to go to Him that had a Name 
like his; by which he underſtood, that he was ſent 
from Jupiter to Xerxes, ſeeing that they had both the 
Name of Mighty Kings: and he knew no other great 
facred Powers but Jupiter, and the Perfran Emperor. 
The King heard him attentively, and tho' he ad- 
mired his Underſtanding and Courage, gave him no an- 
ſwer at that time; but when he was with his intimate 
Friends, he. rejoiced in his great good Fortune, ank 
eſteemed himſelf very happy in this, and prayed to his 
God Arimanius, that all his Enemies might be ever of 
the fame Mind with the Greeks, to provoke, abuſe, 
and expel the braveſt Men amongſt them. 2 
: ce 


\ 
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ſacrificed to the Gods, and preſently fell to drinking ha 
and was fo well pleaſed, that in the Night, in the mid - 
dle of his Sleep, he cried out for Joy three times, a. 
bave Tbemiſtocles the Atheman ! | | vol 
In the morning, Xerxes calling together the chief off, 
his Court, had Themiſtocles brought before him, whore 
expected no good would come of it, eſpecially when he 
ſaw the Guards were fiercely ſet againſt him as ſoon az 
they knew his Name, and gave him ill Language: and 
as he came forward towards the King, who was ſet 
down, and the reſt kept filence, paſſing by Roxanes a 
Commander of a thouſand Men, he heard him figh 
and whiſper ſoftly to him without ftirring out of his 
place, Thou ſubtle Greek Serpent, the King's good Ge- 
nius bath brought thee hither. Yet when he came into 
the Preſence, and fell down, the King ſaluted him, 
and ſpake to him kindly, telling him, he was ' now in» 
debted to him two hundred Talents; for it was juſt 
and reaſonable that He ſhould receive the Reward which 
was propoſed to Whoſoever ſhould bring Tbemiſtocles: 
and promifing much more, and encouraging him, he 
commanded him to ſpeak freely what he had to ſay 
concerning the Affairs of Greece, Tbemiſtocles replied, 
that a Man's Diſcourſe was like to a rich Perſian Car- 
pet variouſly wrought and figured, the beautiful Images 
and proper Figures of which are beſt repreſented when 
they are clearly and fairly opened; but when they are 
contracted and folded up, they are obſcured and loſt: 
and therefore he deſired time to learn the Language per- 
fectly, in which he was to expreſs his Mind, and un- 
fold his ſecret Services. The King being pleaſed with 
the Compariſon, and bidding him take what time he 
would, he defired a Year; in which time having learnt 
the Perſian Language ſufficiently, he ſpake with the 
King by Himſelf without the help of an Interpreter: 
And Thoſe who were at a Diſtance, thought that he 
diſcourſed only about the Affairs of Greece, But there 
happening at the ſame time great Alterations at Court, 
and removals of the King's Favourites, he drew Fs 


inking) 
he mid- 
times, 


chief o 
N, Who 
hen he 
ſoon ay 
e: and 
was ſet 
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uimſelf the Envy of the Great ones; who imagined, 
hat he who had this great liberty might take the bold- 
eſs to ſpe:k many things concerning Them : For the 
avours ſhewn to other Strangers were nothing in com- 
pariſon of the Honours conferred on Him; the King 
nviting him to partake of his own Paſtimes and Re- 
reations both at home and abroad, carrying him with 
im a Hunting, and making him his Intimate ſo far, 
zs to permit him not only to come into the Preſence 
pf the Queen Mother, but alſo to wait upon her often, 
and converſe familiarly with her: And beſides this, he 
eard the Diſcourſes of the Magicians, by the King's 
eſpecial Command; and was inſtructed in the ſecret 
Philoſophy and Magick of the Perſians. | 
When Demaratus the Lacedemonian, being ordered 
dy the King to ask whatſoever he pleaſed, and it ſhould 
mmediately be granted him, defired the Royal Diadem, 


and that being lifted up on high he might make hie 
publick Entrance, and be carried in ſtate through the 


ity of Sardis with the Imperial Crown of Perſia upon 


his Head, after the manner of Kings; Mithropauſtes, 


ephew to Xerxes, taking him by the hand, told him 
hat he had no Brains for the Royal Diadem to cover; 


and if Fuptter ſhould give him his Lightning and Thun- 


der, he would be ne er the more Jupiter for That. 
The King alſo repulſed him with ſcorn and anger, re- 
ſolving never to be reconciled to him, but to be inexo- 
rable to all Supplications on his behalf; yet Themiſto- 
cles pacified him, and prevaiFd with him to forgive 
him, And it is reported that the ſucceeding Kings, in 
whoſe Reigns there was a greater communication be- 
tween the Greeks and Perſians than formerly, when 
they invited any conſiderable Grecian into their Service, 
to encourage him, they would fignify to him by Let- 
ters, that he ſhould be as great with them as Them! - 
Pacles was with Xerxes, They relate alſo how Themi- 
ocles when he was in great Proſperity, and courted by 
Many, ſeeing himſelf ſplendidly ſerved at his Table, 


he turned to his Children and ſaid, Children, we on 


he * 


ian, whoſe name was 1 8 Governor of the upper 


Been undone, if wwe bad not been undone, Moſt Writers 
ſay, that he had three Cities given him, Magneſia, 
Myus, and Lampſacus, to maintain him in Bread, Meat 
and Wine. Neantbes of Cyzicrs and Phanias add two 
more, the City of Percetes to provide him with Clothes, 

and Palzſcepfis with Bedding and Furniture for his Houſe, . 


As he went down towards the Sea-fide to provide f. 


againſt the attempts and practices of the Greeks, a Per- 
Pbrygia, laid wait to kill him; having for that pur- 
poſe provided a long time before a crew of Prfidian 
Murderers, who were to ſet upon him when he came 
to reſide in a City that is called Lyon hend. But The- 
miſtocles fleeping in the middle of the Day, the Mother 

the Gods appeared to him in a Dream, and ſaid unto 
him, Themiſtocles, never come at the Lion's-Head, IP 
for fear you fall into the Lion's Faws; for this advice " 
expect, that your Daughter Mneſiptolema ſhould be my . 
8 t. Tbemiſtoc les was much aftoniſhed, and when . 
He had poured forth his Prayers, and made his Vows 
to the Goddeſs, he jeft the great Road, and taking a 
Compaſs about, went another way, changing his in- 
tended Ration to avoid that Place, and at Night took 
up his reſt beyond it; but one of the Sumpter-horſes 
which carried part of the Furniture for his Tent, hav- Þ 
ing fallen that day into a River, his Servants ſpread out 
the Tapeſtry which was wet, and hanged it up to dry. 
In the mean time the P;/d;ans made towards them with 
their Swords drawn, and not diſcerning exactly by the 
Moon what it was that was ftretched out to be dried, 
they thought it was the Tent of Themiftocles, and that 
they ſhould find him refting himſelf within it; but 
when they came nigh, and lifted up the Hangings, 
Thoſe who watched there fell upon them and took 
them. | Themiſtetles having eſcaped this great danger, 
was in admiration of the goodneſs of the Goddeſs that 
r and in memory of it he built a Tem- 
ple in the City of Magneſia, which he dedicated to 
ale Dyndimene Mother of the Gods, wherein e 
- | | | | 8 
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rated and devoted his Daughter Muęſiptolama unto 
When he came to Sardis, he viſited the Temples of 
te Gods; and obſerving at his leiſure their Buildings, 
othes, Nrnaments, and the number of their Offerings, he ſaw 
ouſe the Temple of the Mother of the Gods the Statue 
rovide ME a Virgin in Braſs two Cubits high, called the Water- 
a Per- Finger, or She that brought the Water back again 
upper ito its right Channel. Tbemiſtocles had cauſed this 

-. Mtatue to be made and ſet up when he was Surveyor 
the Mueducts at Athens, out of the Fines and For- 
itures of Thoſe, whom he had diſcovered to have 


t The ken away the Water, or to have turned it out of its 
kother Pe conte, by other Pipes fired for their private uſe 
4 unto Ind whether he had ſome regret to ſee this fair Image 


-Head, Captivity, and the Statue of a Grecian Virgin kept 
advice Mrifoper in Aſia; or whether be was deſirous to let the 


be my thenians ſee in what great Credit he was with the 
hen Wing, and what Authority he had in all the Perfiar 
Vows fairs, he entred into diſcourſe with the Governor of 
king 4 dia, to perſuade him to ſend this Statue back to 
is in- bens; which ſo enraged the Perſian Officer, that he 
took fold him, he would write the King word of it. The= 
horſes W/ecles being affrighted hereat, got acceſs to his Wives 
| hay- Ind Concubines, whom he gained with Money, and 
ad out p their means mitigated the fury of the Governor ; 


id afterwards carried himſelf more reſervedly and cir- 
mſpectly, fearing the envy of the Perfians, and gave 
ver travelling about Alia, and lived quietly in his own 


dy the 

Uriah. ouſe in Magneſia, where for a long time he paſſed 
1 that is Days in great ſecurity, as Theopompus writes; being 
- but Purted by All, and preſented with rich Gifts, and ho- 
ngings, our'd equally with the greateſt Perſons in the Perſian 
took Wmpire : the King at that time not minding his con- 
langer, rns with Greece, being inceſſantly buſied about the 
s that fairs of the upper Provinces. e 
Tem- But upon Advice that Egypt aſſiſted by the Athenians 
ted to ad revolted, and that the Grecian Gallies roved about 
ie con- I far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and that Cimon had made 


imſelf Maſter of the Seas, the King beading his mind 
Vol. II. | D cluefly 
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chiefly to reſiſt the Grecians, and put a flop to the 
Growth of their Power, rais'd Forces, ſent out Com 
manders, and diſpatched Meſſengers to Themiftocles at 
 Magneſia, to put him in mind of his promiſe, and to 
incenſe and irritate him againft the Greeks, Yet This 
did not increaſe his hatred, nor exaſperate him againſt 
the Athenians; neither was he any ways elevated with 
the thoughts of the Honour and powerful Command he 
was to have in this War: but either imagining this 
Undertaking could not proſperouſſy be carried on, nor 
the King eaſily compaſs his Deſigns, the Greeks having 
at that time great Commanders, and amongſt them Ci- 
mon wonderfully ſucceſsful in the affairs of Greece; or 
_ chiefly being aſhamed to ſully the Glory of his former 
great Actions, and of his many Victories and Trophies, 
he generouſly determined to put a Concluſion to his 
Days ſuitable to his former great Deeds, and to make 
an End agreeable to the whole Courſe of his Life. He 
facrificed to the Gods, and invited his Friends; and 
having kindly entertained them, and ſhaked hands with 
them, he drank Bulls Blood, as the general Report 
does: but Some ſay he took Poiſon, which diſpatched - 
him in a ſhort time, and ended his Days in the City of 
Magneſia, having lived ſixty five Years, moſt of which 
he had ſpent in the State and in the Wars, in governing 
of Countries and commanding of Armies. The King 
being informed of the cauſe and manner of his Death, 
' admired him more than ever, and continued to ſhew 
kindneſs to his Friends and Relations. 2 0 
+ Themiſtocles left three Sons by Archippa, Daughter to 
ſander of Alopece 3 Arcbeptolis, Polyeuctus, and Cleo- . 
| us, Plato the Philoſopher mentions the latter as a 
moſt excellent Horſeman z but relates nothing elſe of 
him worthy of memory: Of his eldeſt Sons Næocles and 
Diocles, Neocles died when he was young by the bite of 
a Horſe, and Diocles was adopted by his Grandfather Ly? 
_ fandey to be his Heir. He had many Daughters, of 
which Mnefiptolema, whom he had by a ſecond Marriage, 
was Wife to Archeptolis, her Brother-in-law by another 
Mother; Jtalia was matried to Panthides of the 1 
q 1 | ; ax > + & Y 0 
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| of Scio; Sybaris to Nicomedes the Athenian. After the 
Death of Tbemiſtocles, his Nephew Phraficles ſet ſail for 
Magacfa, and married his Daughter Nicomachia, receiv- 
ing her frem the hands of her Brothers; and brought 


up her Siſter Afa, the youngeſt of all the Children. 


The W * ns poſſeſs the ſplendid Sepulchre of The- 


miſtocles, placed in the middle of their great Piazza: 
and it is not worth the taking notice of what Andocides 
writes to his Friends, ' concerning the Relicks of The- 
miſtocles; how the Athenians robbed his Tomb, and 
threw his Aſhes into the Air; for he feigns This to ex- 
aſperate the Nobility "againſt the People; and there is 
no Man living, but knows that Phylarchus is miſtaken 


in his Hiftory, where he brings in I know not what 


incite or move compaſſion, as if he were writing a Tra- 
gedy. Yet Diodorus the Cofmographer writes in his 
Book of Sepulchres, but by conjecture rather than of 
his certain knowledge, that near to the Haven of Piraa, 
(where the Land runs out like an Elbow from the Pro- 
montory of Alcimus, and when you have doubled the 
Cape, and paſſed inward where the Sea is always calm) 
there is a vaſt Foundation, and upon this the Tomb of 
Tbemiſtocles in the ſhape of an Altar; and Plato the Co- 
median ſeems to confirm This in theſe Verſes, | 
- Thy Tomb is fairly placed on the Strand, | 
e Merchants from all Parts may paſs or land; 
Where Ships from every quarter come in fight, © 
| And may engage in many a bloody Fight : 
| So that thy Aſbes placed on the Shore, .. 
Both Sea and Land, may bonour and adore, 


Divers Honours alſo and Privileges were granted to 
the Kindred of Tbemiſtocles at Magnefia, which were 
obſerved down to our times. There was One of his 
Name an Athenian that enjoyed them in my time, with 
whom I had a particular Acquaintance and Friendſhip in 

the Houſe of Anmonius * hiloſopher. | 
2 


| 


THE 
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chiefly to reſiſt the Grecians, and put a flop to the 
Growth of their Power, rais'd Forces, ſent out Com- 
manders, and diſpatched Meſſengers to Tbemiſtocles at 
Magneſia, to put him in mind of his promiſe, and to 
incenſe and irritate him againft the Greeks, Yet This 
did not increaſe his hatred, nor exaſperate him againſt 
the Athenians; neither was he any ways elevated with 
the thoughts of the Honour and powerful Command he 
was to have in this War: but either imagining this 
Undertaking could not proſperouſſy be carried on, nor 
the King eaſily compaſs his Deſigns, the Greeks having 
at that time great Commanders, and amongſt them Ci- 
mon wonderfully ſucceſsful in the affairs of Greece; or 
_ chiefly being aſhamed to ſully the Glory of his former 
great Actions, and of his many Victories and Trophies, 
he generouſly determined to put a Concluſion to his 

Days ſuitable to his former great Deeds, and to make 
an End agreeable to the whole Courſe of his Life. He 
facrificed to the Gods, and invited his Friends; and 
having kindly entertained them, and ſhaked hands with 
them, he drank Bulls Blood, as the general Report 

Does: but Some ſay he took Poiſon, which diſpatched 

him in a ſhort time, and ended his Days in the City of 

Magneſia, having lived ſixty five Years, moſt of which 

he had ſpent in the State and in the Wars, in governing 
of Countries and commanding of Armies. The King 
being informed of the cauſe and manner of his Death, 

+ admired him more than ever, and continued to ſhew 

_ Kindneſs to his Friends and Relations, - *® © 
+ Themiſtocles left three Sons by Archippa, Daughter to 
Lyſander of Alopece 3 Arcbeptolis, Polyeuctus, and Cleo- 
Shantus, Plato the Philoſopher mentions the latter as a 

moſt excellent Horſeman z but relates nothing elſe of 

him worthy of memory: Of his eldeſt Sons Neocles and 

Diocles, Neocles died when he was young by the bite of 

a Horſe, and Diocles was adopted by his Grandfather Ly- 
fandey to be his Heir. He had many Daughters, of | 

which Mnrefiptolema, whom he had by a ſecond Marriage, 

was Wife to Archeptolis, her Brother-in-law by another 

Mother; [ralia was married to Panthides of the _ 
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| : | of | Scio; Sybaris to Miene the Athenian, After the 


Death of Tbemiſtocles, his Nephew Pbraſicles ſet fail for 
Magnepa, and married his Daughter Nicomachia, receiv- 
ing her frem the hands of her Brothers; and brought 


| up her Siſter Afa, the youngeſt of all the Children. 
The ns-poſſeſs the ſplendid Sepulchre of The- 
* miſtocles, placed in the middle of their great Piazza: 


and it is not worth the taking notice of what Andocides 
writes to his Friends, concerning the Relicks of The- 
miſtocles; how the Athenians robbed his Tomb, and 
threw his Aſhes into the Air ; for he feigns This to ex- 
aſperate the Nobility "againſt the People; and there is 
no Man living, but knows that Phylarchus is miſtaken 
in his Hiftory, where he brings in I know not what 
Neocles and Demopolis, for the Sons of Themiſtocles, to 
incite or move compaſſion, as if he were writing a Tra- 
gedy, Yet Diodorus the Coſmographer writes in his 
Book of Sepulchres, but by conjecture rather than of 
his certain knowledge, that near to the Haven of Piraa, 
(where the Land runs out like an Elbow from the Pro- 
montory of Alcimus, and when you have doubled the 
Cape, and paſſed inward where the Sea is always ca 
there is a vaſt Foundation, and upon this the Tomb of 
Themiftacles in the ſhape of an Altar; and Plate the Co- 
median ſeems to confirm This in theſe Verſes.. 


* Thy Tomb is fairly placed on the Strand, 
ere Merchants from all Parts may paſs or land; 

Where Ships from every quarter come in | 

| And may engage in many a bloody Fight : 

| So that thy * placed on the Sbore, 

Both Sea and Land, may boncur and adore, 


"ps her 


Divers Honours alſo and Privileges were granted to 
the Kindred of Tbemiſtocles at Magnefia, which were 
obſerved down to our times. There was One of his 
Name an Athenian that enjoyed them in my time, with 


whom I had a particular Acquaintance and Friendſhip in 
be Houſe of Amway the. Piuloghar, „ 
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MON the many remarkable things 'tHit 
WS are related of Furivs Camillus, This above all 
A 3; ſeems "moſt [ſingular and ſtrange, that He 
he for the moſt part was in the higheſt 
3 Commands, and had performed the greateſt 
AQions, was five times chofen Dictator, triumph'd 
four times, and was ſtiled a Second Foundir of Nome, 
yet never was ſo much as once Conſul. The reaſon 
whereof was the State and Temper of the then Com- 
monwealth; for the People being at diſſenſion with 
the Senate, ſtifly refuſed to return Conſuls, but in their 
ſtedd elected other Magiſtrates called Military Tribunes, 
awho tho' they acted every thing with full Confular Power 
' *and Authority, yet their Government was leſs "grievods 
to the People, by reaſon they were mote in Number: 

For to have the management of Affairs intruſted in the 

Hands of fix Perſons rather thm two, was ſome __ 

3x Þ * > 4 
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and ſatisfaction to Thoſe who could not-endure the Do- 
minion of a few. This was the Condition of the 
Times when Camillus flouriſſi'd in the height of his A 
tions and Glory; and altho' the Government in the 
mean time had often had Aſſemblies, wherein they 
might have proceeded to Conſular Elections, yet he 
could never perſuade himſelf to be Conſul, againſt the 
Good- will and Inclination of the People. In all other 
his Adminiſtrations, which were many and various, he 
ſo behayed himſelf, that when he was alone in Autho- 
rity, his Power was exerciſed as in common, but the 
Fonour of all Actions redounded entirely to himſelf, 
even when in joint Commiſſion with Others; the rea- 
ſon of the former was his Moderation, co 
without Pride or Inſolence; of the latter, his 
Judgment and Wiſdom, wherein without queſtion he 
| excelled all Others. And whereas the Houſe of the 
Furii was not at that time of any conſiderable Quality, 
He was the firſt that raiſed himſelf to Honour, ſerving 
under Poſthumius Tubertus, Dictator, in the great Battle 
_ againſt the aui and Volſci. For riding out from the 
| reſt of the-Army, and in the charge receiving a Wound 
in his Thigh, He for all that gave not over the Fight, 
but plucking out the Dart that ſtuck. cloſe in the Wound, - 
and engaging: with the braveſt of the Enemy, he put 
them to Flight: for which Action, among other Re- 
wards beſtowed on hirn, he was created Cenſor, an Of- 
fice in thoſe Days of great Eſteem and Authority. 
Doring his Cenſorſhip 2 very good Act of His is re- 
corded, that whereas Wars had made many Wi- 
dows, he obliged ſuch as had no Wives, Some by fair 
. perſuaſion, Others hy threatning to ſet Fines on their 
Heads, to take them in Marriage. Anether neceſſary 
one, was * . — Orphans to be rated, who before were 
exempted from Tarxes; the frequent and c argeable 
Wars requiring more than ordinary expences to maine 
tain them. But That which pinched them moſt was 
the Siege of Veii, (Some call the Inhabitants Yerentani. ) 
This was the head City of Tuſcany, not infetior to 
| D 3 Ne, 
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Nome, either for. the Quantity of Arms or Number "bf N J 


Soldiers it could furniſh ; preſuming too on her Wealth 
and Magnificence, priding herſelf in the variety of Plea- 
. fures ſhe enjoyed, ſhe had fought many a fair Battle 
with the Romans, contending for Glory and Empire. 
Wut now ſhe had quitted her former Ambition, having 
been weakned and brought low in many notable En- 
counters; ſo that her Inhabitants having fortified them- 
ſel ves with high and firong Walls, and furniſhed the 
City with all ſorts of Weapons offenſive and defenſive, 
as likewiſe with Corn and all manner of Proviſions, 
"they chearfully endured the Siege, which, tho?” tedfous 
"to them, was no leſs troubleſome and vefatious” to the 
N Beſiegers. For the Romans having never been accuſ- 
tomed to keep the Field but in Summer time, and con- 
ſtantly to winter at home, they were then firſt com- 
5 by the Tribunes to build Forts and Garriſons in 
the Enemy's r ; and raifing ſtrong Works ' about 
tbeir Camp, to join Winter and Summer together. 
And now the ſeventh Vear of the War drawing to an 
end, the Commanders began to be ſuſpected as too 
dow and remiſs in carrying on the Siege, inſomuch tliat 
they were diſcharged, and others choſen for the War, 
among Whom was Camillus, then ſecond time Tribune. 
But at preſent he had no hand in the Siege, his lot be- 
ing to make War upon the Faliſei and Capenates; who 
taking Advantage of the Romans being buſied on all 
hands, had much ſpoiled their — and through 
all the 7 uſcan War given them ſore Diverſions, but 
vere now reduced by Cumillus, and with great loſſes 
2 Aut up within their Walls. 

And now in the very heat of the War an accident 
3 to the Alban Lake, no leſs wonderful than 
the moſt incredible things that are reported; and by 
* reaſon no viſible Cauſe could be affigned, or any natutal 


Beginning whereto to aſcribe it, it became Matter of 
great amazement. It was the beginning of Autumn, 
and the Summer before Had neither been very rainy, 


. in K over troubled with Southern * 


— 


'a good way from the Gates of the City, he ſnatch'd 
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and of the many Lakes, Brooks, and Springs of all 
ſorts wherein Iraly abounds, ſome were wholly dried up, 
others drew very little Water with them. But all the 
Rivers, as they conſtantly uſed in Summer, ran in a 
very low and hollow Channel; but the Aan Lake, 
that is fed by no other Waters but its own, being en- 
tirely compaſſed about with lofty or large Mountains, 
without any Cauſe, unleſs it were Divine, began viſibly 
to riſe and ſwell, increaſing to the Feet of the Moun- 
"tains, and by degrees reaching to the very tops of them, 
"and all this without any violent toſſing, or agitation of 
its Waves. At firſt it was the Wonder of Shepherds 
and Herdſmen only; but when the Earth, which like 
a great Dam held up the Lake from falling into the 
lower Grounds, by the quantity and weight of Water 


"Was broken down, and the Water in a violent ſtream 
ran through the plow'd Fields and Plantations, to diſ- 
charge itſelf into the Sea, it did not only ſtrike Terror 


into the Romans, but was thought by all the Inhabi- 
tants of Traly to portend ſome” extraordinary Events. 
But the greateſt talk of it was in the Camp before Veii, 


hen once this, accident of the Lake came to be known 
among them; and as in long Sieges it is uſual for Par- 


ties of both ſides to meet and converſe with one ano-— 


ther, it happen'd that a Roman had gained much con- 


fidence and familiarity with One of the beſieged, a Man 


well verſed in ancient Learning, and who had the Re- 


PRE of more than ordinary skill in Divination. 
The Roman obſerving him to be overjoyed at the Story 
of the Lake, and to mock at the Siege, told him This 


was not the only Prodigy that of late had happened to 


the Romans, but that others more wonderful than this 


had befallen them, which he was willing to communi- 


cate to Him, that he might the better provide for his 


private Affairs in theſe publick Diſtempers. The Man 
greedily embrac'd the motion, expecting to hear ſome 


wonderful Secrets: But when by little and little he had 
drill'd him on in Diſcourſe, and inſenſibly drawn him 


him 
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him up by the middle, being ſtronger than He, and by WF 


the aſſiſtance of Others that came running from the 


Camp, ſeized and deliver d him to the Commanders. 


The Man reduced to this neceſſity, and knowing that 
Deſtiny is not to be avoided, diſcovered to them what 


the Oracles had declared concerning the Fate of his 
Country; that it was not poſſible the City ſhould be 


taken, until the Alan Lake, which now broke forth 
and had found new Paſlages, was drawn back from 


that Courſe, and ſo diverted, that it could not mingle 


with the Sea. The Senate having heard and delibe- 


rated of the Matter, decreed to ſend to De/phos to ask 
- Counſel of that God: The Meſſengers were Perſons of 
the greateſt Quality, Ceſus Licinius, Valerius Potitus, 


and Fabius Ambuſtus; who having made their Voyage 


| by Sea, and conſulted the God, returned with ſome 
other Anſwers, particularly, that there bad been a neg- || 
le of ſome of their Country Rites relating to the Latin 


Feaſts. As for the Alban Water, the Oracle com- 


. manded, that, if it was poſſible, they ſhould draw it 


tator, who choſe Cornelius Scipio for his General of | 


from the Sea, and ſhut it up in its aneient Bounds ; 


but if That was not to be done, they ſhould bring it 


down into Ditches and Trenches in the lower ground, 
and ſo dry it up. Which Meſſage being delivered, the 


-Priefts performed what related to the Sacrifices, and the 


People went to work, and turned the Water. | 
And now the Senate in the tenth Year of the War, 
taking away all other Commands, created Camillus Dic- 


Horſe; and in the firſt place he made Vows unto the 
Gods, that if they would grant a happy concluſion of 
that War, he would celebrate to their Honour the great 
Sports, and rebuild the Temple of the Goddeſs whom 


the Romans call Matuta the Mother ; the ſame with 


_  Leucothoe, if a Judgment may be made of it from the 


Ceremonies uſed in her Sacrifices z for leading a Ser- 


vant-maid into the ſecret Part of the Temple, they 


there buffet her, and then drive her out again: They 
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own, and offer Them to the Goddeſs; and repreſent 
I in the Sacrifices whatever befel Bacchus's Nurſes, and 


what Ino ſuffer'd from the Jealouſy of Juno, who was 
Incenfed againſt her, for having nurtur'd the Son of 
her Rival. Camillus having made theſe Vows, marched 
into the Country of the Faliſci, and in a great Battle 
overthrew Them and the Capenates, their Confederates. 
Afterwirds he turned to the Siege of Veii, and finding 
that to take it by Aſſault would prove a difficult and 
hazardous Attempt, he cut Mines under Ground, the 
Earth about the City being eaſy to break up, allowing 
as much depth as would be ſufficient for carrying. on 
the Works, without being diſcovered by the Enemy. 
This yn going on 'in a hopeful 'way, he ordered a 

ault to be made upon the City, in order to 
draw the Beſieged on to the Walls, whilſt they that 


| worked under Ground in the Mines were inſenſibly, 


without being perceived, got within the Caſtle, under 
the Temple of Juno, which was the and moſt 
celebrated in all the City. It is reported, that the 
Prince of the Tuſcans was at that very time at his De- 
votions, and that the Prieſt, after he had looked into 
the Entrails of the Beaſt, hould cry out with a loud 


Voice, That the Gods wworld give the Vitory to Thoſe 
7 hat ſhould finiſh thoſe Sacrifices : And that the Romans 


who were in the Mines hearing the Words, immediately 
pull'd down the Floor, and aſcending with noiſe and 
clathing of Weapons frighted away the Enemy, and 
ſmatching up the Entrails carried them to Camillus. But 


this may look like a Fable. The City being taken by 


Storm, and the Soldiers buſied in pillaging and gather- 
ing an infmite Quantity of Riches and Spoil, Camillus 
from the Caſtle viewing what was done, at ſirſt wept 
for Pity; and when They that were by congratulated 

da Succeſs, he lift up his Hands to Heaven, and 


His go 


broke out into this Prayer. O moſt migbty Jupiter, and 
ye Gods that are Judges of good and evil Actions; Ve 
"knit that not without juſt Cauſe, hut conſtrained by ne- 
effty, wwe'bawe been forced to revenge qurſehves on 4 
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City of our unrighteous and implacable Enemies; But if 
in 2 of — — be any Calamity due, 4 | 
| evunterwail this great Felicity, I beg that it may be di- 
verted from the City and Army of the Romans, and with 
as little hurt as may be, fall upon my own Head, Hav- 
ing ſaid theſe Words, and juſt turning about (as the 
Cuſtom of the Romans is to turn to the right when 
they worſhip or pray) he fell flat to the Ground, to 
. the aſtoniſhment of all that were preſent. But reco- 
| vering himſelf preſently from the Fall, he told them, 
| that it had ſucceeded to his wiſh, a ſmall miſchance in 
recompence of the greateſt good fortune. | 
Having ſacked the City, he reſolved, according as he 
Had vowed, to carry Funo's Image unto Rome; and the 
Workmen being ready for that purpoſe, he ſacrificed 
| to the Goddeſs, and made his Supplications, that ſhe * 
would be pleaſed to accept of their Devotion toward 
her, and graciouſly vouchſafe to accept of a Place 
among the Gods that preſided at Rome: They ſay, that 
the Statue anſwered in a low Voice, that foe was ready | 
and willing to 12 Livy writes, that in praying, Ca- 
millus touched the Goddeſs, and invited her; and that 
ſome of the ſtanders- by cried out, that foe was voill- 
ing. They who contend moſt for the Truth of this 

| Miracle have the wonderful Fortune of that City on 
| their ſides, which from a ſmall and contemptible be- 
| ginning; attained to ſuch. Greatneſs and Power as it 
could never have done, without *thoſe many and great | 
manifeſtations of God upon all occafions appearing for 
it. Beſides, they produce other Wonders of the like | 
nature, as the often ſweating of Statues, and that they 
have ſometimes been heard to groan; as likewiſe, that 
| Some would ſhew their diſpleaſure by turning their | 
| Faces aſide, Others their approbation by a kind Look, 
| as many Writers before our times. have related; and 
We ourſelves could relate divers wonderful things which 
we have heard from Men of our own time, which are 
not lightly to be rejected. But to give too eaſy credit 
to ſuch things, or wholly to disbelieve them, is equally 
CIs : dangerous, 
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dangerous, by reaſon of human infirmity, which hath 
no bounds or command of itſelf, but is ſometimes car- 
ried to ſuperſtition and dotage, otherwhile to the con- 
tempt and neglect of all Religion: But tis beſt to uſe 
Caution, and avoid Extremes. And yet Camillus, whe- 
ther puſfed up with the greatneſs of the Action, to 
have won a City that was competitor with Rome, and 
had held out a ten years Siege, or exalted with the 
flattery of thoſe that were about him, aſſumed to him- 
ſelf more than became a civil and legal Magiſtrate. 
Among other things was the pride and haughtineſs of 
his Triumph, driving through Rome in a Chariot drawn 
with four White Horfes, no General either before or 
fince having done the like ; for the Romans eſteem That 
Carriage to be ſacred, and peculiar only to the King and 
Father of the Gods. This alienated the hearts of the 
Citizens from him, who were not accuſtomed to ſuch 
an appearance of Pride and Grandeur, 


The ſecond Pique they had againſt him, was his op- 


poſing the Law by which the City was to be divided; 


for the Tribunes of the People propos d a Law, that 
the People and Senate ſhould each be divided into two 
Parts, One of which ſhould remain at home, the Other, 
as the lot ſhould give it, remove to the new- taken 
City. By which means they ſhould not only have 
much more Room, but by the advantage of two great 
and fair Cities be better able to maiatain their Terri - 
tories, and ſecure the reſt of their Fortunes from any 
attempts of their Enemies. The People therefore, 
who were now grown rich and numerous, greedily 
embraced it, and in great Crouds began to be tumul- 
tuous in the publick Courts, demanding to have it put 
to the Vote. But the Senate and ableſt Citizens judg- 
ing the Proceedings of the Tribunes to tend rather to 
the Deſtruction than Diviſion of Rome, yet unable to 
dear up againſt it themſelves, flew to Camillus for aſ- 
ſiſtance; who fearing to come to an open rupture, by 
continual flinging in new occafions to buſy and employ 
their heads, made a ſhift: to ſtave off the Law. Ka 
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theſe things he was diſreliſh'd by the People. But the Þ 
greateſt and moſt apparent cauſe of their Hatred againſt ' 
him, aroſe from the Tenths of the Spoil, the Multi- 
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tude having herein, if not fo juſt, yet a. plauſible pre- 
tence againſt him. For it ſeems, as he went to the 


Siege of Veii, he had vowed to Apollo, that if he took 


the City, he would dedicate to Him the tenth of the 
Spoil. The City being taken and ſacked, whether be 
was loth to diſoblige the Soldiers at that time, or that 


thro* multitude of Bufineſs he had forgotren bis Vow, 


he ſuffer d them to enjoy that part of the Spoils alſo, 


Some time afterwards, when his Authority was laig 
down, he brought the Matter before the Senate ; and 
the Prieſts at the ſame time reported out of the Sacri- 


fices, that the Anger of the Gods was portended, and | 
that they were not to be appeaſed without Expiation |} 
and Offerings, The Senate decreed the Obligation to 
bee in force, | 


But ſeging it was difficult for every one to produce 


the very ſame things they had taken, to be divided 
anew, they ordained that every one upon Qath ſhould 
bring into the Publick the tenth part of his gain, This 


ſeem'd very ſevere and grievous to the Soldiers, who 


ceaſed not to murmur, that poor Men, and ſuch as | 


had endured ſo much labour and travail in the War, 


ſhould be forced, out of what they had gained and ſpent, | 
to bring in ſo great a proportion. Camillus being aſ- 
faulted by their Clamour and Tumults, for want of a | 
better Excuſe, betook himſelf to the meaneſt of De- 
fences, by confeſſing he had forgotten his Vow ; but 
they complain'd that he who then yowed the tenth of | 
the Enemy, now levied it out of the tenths of the | 
Citizens. Nevertheleſs, every one having brought in 
his proportion, it was decreed, that out of it a Bowl | 
of maſly Gold ſhould be made and ſent to De/pbi, But 
there was great ſcarcity of Gold in the City; and when 
the Magiſtrates were conlidering where to get it, the | 
Roman Ladies meeting together, and conſulting among 
themſelves, out of the golden Qrnaments they wore, . 
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contributed as much as went to the making the Offer- 
ing, which in weight came to eight Talents of Gold. 
The Senate, to give them the Honour they had de- 
ſerved, ordained that Funeral Orations ſhould be uſed 
at the Obſequies of Women, as well as Men; it hay- 
ing never before been a Cuſtom that any Woman after 
Death was publickly praiſed. Chooſing out therefore 
three of the chief of the Nobility for Ambaſſadors, 
they ſent them in a large Veſſel, or Galley, well mann' d, 
and ſumptuouſly adorned, It was Winter, and the Sea 
was calm : however, it is remarkable, that being brought 
almoſt to the very brink of Deſtruction, beyond all Ex- 
pectation, they eſcaped the Danger. For hard by the 


Iſies of Zolus, the Winds flacking, the Gallies of the 
Lipareans came upon them, taking them for Pirates. 


But when they held up. their Hands in ſuppliant man- 


ner, the ZLipareans forbore violence, only faſtned their 
Ship, and towed her into the Harbour, where they ex- 


poſed to Sale their Goods and Perſons, adjudging them 


to be lawful Prize. But by the Virtue and Intereſt of 
.. one Man, Timaſithiuvs by Name, who was Governor of 
„ that Place, and uſed his utmoſt Perſuaſion, they were 
: with much ado diſmiſſed. Beſides, he himſelf joined 


ſome of his own Veſlels with them, to accompany them 


. in their Voyage, and aſſiſt them at the Dedication ; For 


hich he received Honours at Rome according as he had 


al deſerved, And now the Tribunes of the People again 


reſuming the Law about the diviſion of the City, the 
ar againſt the Faliſci luckily broke out, giving liberty 


to the Nobility to chooſe what Magiftrates they pleaſed, 


ho thereupon choſe Camillus Military Tribune, with 


Hie other Aſſociates; Affairs then requiring a Com- 


ander of Authority and Reputation, and one well ex- 
perienced in War. When the People had ratified the 
lection, Camillus marched with his Forces into the 
erritories of the Faliſci, and beſieged Falerii a well- 


” Fenced City, and plentifully ſtored with all neceſſaries 


pf War: And tho he perceived it would be no ſmall 
ork to take it, nor little time ſpent about it, yet he 
Vor. II. E was 
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was willing to exerciſe the Citizens, and keep them do» | 


ing abroad, that they might have no leiſure, idling at 
home, to follow the Tribunes into Faction and Sedition. 


Which remedy the Romans conſtantly uſed, like goa 


Phyficians, throwing out thoſe violent Humours that 


would otherwiſe diſturb the Commonwealth. The Fa- 


terians, truſting to the Strength of their City, which 
was well fortified on all fides, made fo little account of 
the Siege, that beſide Thoſe that guarded the Walls, 
the reſt, as in Times of Peace, walked the Streets in 
their common Habjts, The Boys went to School, and 
were led by their Maſter to play and exercife about the 
Town-walls ; for the Falerians, like the Grecians, uſed 
one publick School, to the end, their Children being 
brought up together, might betimes learn to con 
and be familiar with one another. A275 AYP 
This School-maſter deſigning to betray the Faleriens 
by their Children, led them out every day under the 
Town-wall; at firſt but a little way, and when they had 
exerciſed brought them home again. Afterwards by de- 
grees he drew them farther and farther, till by practice 
he had made them Bold and Fearleſs, as if no Danger 
was near them. At laſt, having got them all together, 
He brought them to the Qut-guard of the Romans, and 


r 


delivered them up, demanding to be led to Camillas. | 


Where being come, and ſtanding in the middle, he ſaid, 
That. he cuas the Maſter and Teacher»of thoſe Children, but 
preferring His Favour before all other Obligations, be woas 
come to deliver up bis Charge to him, and in that the ⁊ubole 
City. When Camillus had heard him out, he was truck 
with the horror of ſo treacherous an Act; and turning 
to the Standers-by, he ſaid, What a ſad — 2 War, 


eobich it the Canſe of ſo muck Injuſtice and Violence! Bur 


to good Men there are certain Laws even in War itſelf, 
and Victory is not ſo greedily to be bunted after, as not to 
avoid the reproach of having gained it by baſe and un- 
evorthy Actions; for it becomes a great General to rely on 
his own Virtue, and not on the Deceit and Tr 


Others, Which ſaid, he commanded his Officers to | 
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and give the Boys Rods and Scourges, to -puniſh the 
Traitor, and drive him back to the City. By this time 
the Falerii had underſtood the Treachery of the School- 
maſter's and the City, as in ſuch a general Calamity it 
muſt needs be, was full of Lamentations and Cries, the 
Honourable Men and Women running in Diſtraction 
about che Walls and Gates; when behold the Boys 
came -whipping their Maſter on, naked and bound, 
calling Camillus their Saviour, their God, their Father; 
inſomuch that it truck not only into the Parents, but 
the reſt of the Citizens that ſaw what was done, ſueh 
an Admiration and Love of Camillus's Juſtice, that im- 
mediately running into Council, they ſent Ambaſſadors 
to him, to reſign whatever they had to his diſpoſal. 
Camillus ſent them to Rome, where being brought into 
the Senate, they ſpoke to this purpoſe : That the Ro- 
mans, preferring Fuſtice before Victory, bad taught them 
rather to embrace Submiſſion than Liberty; that they 
coul not -confeſs Tbemſelves to be ſo much inferior in 
Strength, as they muſt acknowledge Them to be ſuperior in 
Virtue, The Senate remitted the whole matter to Ca- 
millus, to judge and order as he thought eſit: Who taking 
2 Sum of Money of the Falerians, and mak ing a Peace 
with the whole Nation of 8 returned home. 
But the Soldiers, who expected to have had the Pillage 
of the City, when they came to Rome empty-handed, 
railed againſt Camillus among their Fellow-Citizens, as a 
Hater of the People, and one that maliciouſſy oppoſed 
the Intereſt of the Poor. Afterwards, when the Tri- 
bunes of the People again propoſed the Law for dividing 
the City, Camillus, of all others, moſt openly appeared 
againſt it, ſparing no Pains, but inveighing with all 
boldneſs againſt the Promoters of it; ſo that by his Au- 
thority he - perſuaded the People, even againſt their In- 
inations, to drop the Law: But the People inwardly 
hated him for it, as ſoon after appeared; for though. a 
great Misfortune befel him in his Family, (one of his 
Sons-dying of a „ Commiſeration of ov 
es | 2 | | 2 
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'Cafe could not in the leaſt make them abate of the, 


Malice. And indeed he took this Loſs with immoderate 
Sorrow, being a Man naturally of a mild and tender 
Diſpoſition 3; even that Day when the Accuſation was 
preferred againſt him he kept Houſe, and was ſhut up a 
cloſe Mourner with the Women. His Accuſer was Li- 
cius Apuleius ; the Crime, Fraud in the Tuſcan Spoils ; 
And accordingly it was given out, that there were found 
with him certain Braſs Gates, part of thoſe Spoils. The 
People were exaſperated againſt him, and it was plain 
they would take hold of the leaſt pretence and occafion 
te condemn him, Wherefore gathering. together his 
Friends and Fellow - Soldiers, and ſuch as had bore Com- 
mand with him, a conſiderable number in all, he be- 
ſought them, that they would not ſuffer him to be un- 
juſtly cruſhed under falſe Accuſations, and left the 
mock and ſcorn of his Enemies, His Friends having 
adviſed and conſulted among themſelves, made Anſwer, 
That as to the Sentence, they did not ſee how- they 
could help him, but that they would contribute te. what- 
ſoe ver Fine ſhould be ſet upon him. Not able to endure 
ſo great an Indignity, he reſolved in his Anger to leave 
the City, and go into Exile, Wherefore having taken 
leave of his Wife, and his Son, he went filently to the 
Gate of the City, where making a ſtand, and turning 


Himſelf about, he ſtretched out his Hands to the Capitol, | 
and prayed to the Gods, That if without any Fault of 


bis own, but merely through the Malice and Violence of the 
People, be was driven into Baniſbment, the Romans 

gbt quickly have Cauſe to repent of it; and that all 
Aankind might viſibly perceive that they needed bis Aſfiſ= 
tance, and longed for his return, Thus like Achilles, 


having left his Imprecations on the Citizens, he went 


into Baniſhment z ſo that neither appearing, or making 
defence, he was condemned in the Sum of fifty thouſand 
Aſſes, which reduced to Silver, made a thouſand five 
hundred Drachma's ; for an Aſe, with regard to Silver, 
was a tenth part in Value of a Silver Coin to which it 


gave Denomination, viz, a Denarius, There is not a 
| Roman 
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Nman but does believe that immediately upon the Pray- 
ers of Camillus, a ſudden Judgment followed at the Heels, 
and that he received a ſufficient Revenge for the Injuſtice 
done to him; which tho' we cannot think was pleaſant, 
but rather grievous and bitter to him, yet it was very 
remarkable, and noiſed over the whole World: For ſuch 
Vengenance fell upen the City of Rome, and ſuch diſmal 
times ſucceeded, as drew along with them all manner of 
Dangers and Deaths, accompanied with Diſgrace and 
Infamy: Whether or no this was merely a work. of 
Chance or Fortune, or of ſome God, whoſe Office it 
was to ſee that injured Virtue ſhould not go unpuniſhed, 
Ido not determine. The firſt Token that ſeemed to 
threaten ſome Miſchief to enſue, was the Death of the 
Cenſor, which happened in the Month of July; for 
the Romans have a religious Reverence for the Office of 
a Cenſor, and eſteem it a ſacred thing. The ſecond was, 
That juſt before Camillus went into Exile, Marcus Cedi- 
eius, à Perſon of no great Quality, nor of the Rank of 
Senators, but eſteemed a ſober and credible: Man, re- 
ported to the Military Tribunes ai thing worthy their 
Confideration : That going along the Night before in 
that Street which is called the Nero Way, and being 
called upon by a huge Voice, he turned about but could 
ſee no Body, but heard a Voice ſtronger than a Man's, 
which ſaid theſe Words: Ge, Marcus Cedicius, and 
early in the Morning tell the Military Tribunes,- that ſud- 
detly- they are to expect the Gauls. But the Tribunes 
made a moele and ſport with the Story; however Camil- 
s diſgrace followed ſoon after. 

The Gaudls are deſcended originally of the Ceſtæ, and 
are reported by reaſon of their vaſt Numbers to have left 
their Country, which was not able to ſuſtain them all, 
and to have gone in ſearch of other more fertile places. 
And being many thouſands of them young Men and able 
to bear Arms, and carrying with them a greater number 
of Women and young Children, Some of them paffing 
the Ripbhæun Mountains, fell 7. the Northern my 
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and poſſeſſed the utmoſt beunds of Europe; Others ſeat- 


ing themſelves between the Pyrenaan Mountain and the 


Alps, for a long time lived near to the Sexones and Cel- 


torii. But afterwards taſting of the Wine which was 
then firſt brought them out of Italy, they were all ſo 


much taken with the Liquor, and tranſported with -the 


unuſual Delight, that ſnatching up their Arms, and 
taking their Families along with them, they marched di- 
realy to the Alps to find. out that Country which yielded 
ſuch Fruit, eſteeming all others barren and unpleaſant. 
He- that firſt brought Wine among them, and was the 
chief Inſtigator to draw them into Italy, was ſaid to be 
one Arron a Tuſcan, a Man of Noble Extraction, by 
Nature not Evil, but provoked to it upon this Occafion : 
He was Guardian to an Orphan, one of the richeſt of 

that Country, and much admired for his Beauty, his 
Name Lucumo; from his Childhood he had been bred up |! 
with Arron in his Family, and now grown up, he left 
not the Houſe, pretending to take great delight in his 
Converſation; thus for a great while together he ſecret- 
ly enjoyed Arron's Wife, corrupting, and being corrupted 
by her. But when they were Both ſo far gone in their | 
Paſſions, that they could neither refrain their Luft or 
conceal it, the young Man ſeized the Woman, and open- 
ly carried her away. The Huſband going to Law, and 
over- power' d in the Multitude of Friends and Money, 
left his own Country; and hearing of the State of the 
Gault, went te them, and was Conductor of that Expe- 
dition into Taly. At firſt coming they eaſily poſſeſſed 
themſelves of all that Country which anciently the 
Tufcans inhabited, reaching from the Alps to both the 
Seas, as the Names themſelves witneſs ; for the North 
Sea Adria is ſo called from the Tuſcan. City Adria, and 
That which lies on the other ſide to the South is call'd 

the Tuſcan Sea. All the Country is well planted with 
Trees, has pleaſant and rich Paſture, and is well water- 
ed with Rivers. It had eighteen fair and ſtately Cities, 
excellently ſeated for Induſtry and Trade, and plentifully | 


provided 


* 
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ſeat= provided for all Pleaſures and Delights. The Gauls 
i the caſting out the Tuſcans, ſeated themſelves in them: 
| Cel- But theſe things were done long before. N 

was But the Gault at this time were beſieging Claſium, a 
ll ſo Il Tzſcan City. The Cluſians ſent to the Romans for Suc- 
the cour, defiring them to interpoſe with the Barbarians by 
and their Letters and Ambaſſadors. There were ſent three 
d di- of the Family of the Fabii, Perſons of the greateſt 
ielded Quality, and moſt honourable in the City. The Gaul 
aſant. received them courteouſly in reſpect to the Name of 
as the Rome; and giving over the Aſſault which was then 
to be making upon the Walls, came to Conference with them; 
n, by where the Ambaſſadors aſking what Injury they had re- 
aſion: ¶ ceived of the Clufians, that they thus invaded their City; 


zeft of { Brennus, King of the Gauls, ſmiling made Anſwer, The 
y, his Cluſians do us Injury, in that, not able to till à ſmail 
red up || Parcel of Ground, they muſt needs poſſeſs a great Territory, 
e left þ and will not communicate-any part to us, who are Strangers, 
in his many in number, and poor. In the ſame manner, O ye 


ſecret- Romans, formerly the Albans, Fidenates and Ardeates, 
rupted and now lately the Veians and Capenates, and many of 
2 their ¶ tbe Faliſci and Volſci did you Injury; upon whom ye make 
uſt or Mar if they do not yield you part of what they poſſeſs, ye 
| open- abe Slaves of them,. ye <vaſte and ſpoil their Country, and 
| ruin their Cities: neither in ſo doing are ye cruel or unjuſt, 

but follow that moſt ancient of all Laws, which gives the 
things of the feeble to the firong ; for ſo it is „ — God 
bimſelf down to the Beaſts, Nature teaching all theſe that 
the ſtronger is to take Advantage of the weaker, - Leawe 
off therefore to pity the Cluſians whom ve heſiege, leſs ye 
teach the Gauls to be good and compaſſionate to Thoſe that 
are oppreſſed by you. By this Anſwer the Romans per- 
ceived that Brennus was not to be treated with; ſo they 
went into Cluſium, and encouraged and ſtirred up the 
Inhabitants to make a Sally with them upon the Barba- 
rians, which they did either to try the ftrength of the 
Clufrans, or to ſhew their Own. The Sally being made, 
and the Fight growing hot about the Walls, one of the 
Fabii, Quintius Ambuſtus, being well mounted, and 
| a ok ſetting 


when he had -overthrown the Gaul, and was going to 
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ſetting Spurs to his Horſe, made full againſt· a Gaul, 4 
Man of huge Bulk and Stature, whom he ſaw advanced | 
a great diſtance from the reſt. At the firſt he was not 
known, through the ſharpneſs of the Encounter, and 
the glittering of his Armour that dazled their eyes; but 


gather the Spoils, Brennus knew bim, and inveking the 
Gods to be Witneſſes, that contrary to the known and 
common Law of Nations, which is holily obſerved by 
all Mankind, he who came as an Ambaſſador had com- 
mitted Acts of Hoſtility, he drew off his Men, and bidding 
the Clufians farewel, led his Army directly to Rome. But 
not willing it ſhould look as if he took advantage of an 
Injury done by a particular Perſon, and was therefore 
ready to embrace any flight occaſion or pretenee of Quar- N 
rel, he ſent an Herald to demand the Man in Puniſh- | 
ment, and in the mean time marched leiſurely on. The 
Ferald being arrived at Rome, and the Senate aſſembled, 
among many others that ſpoke againſt the Fabii, the 
-Priefts called Feciales were the moſt violent Proſecutors, 
Who laying Religion before the Senate, adviſed them to 
day the whole guilt and expiation of the Fact upon him 
that committed it, as the beſt means of averting the 
Anger of the Gods from the reſt of the City. Theſe 
Feciales, Numa Pompilius, the mildeſt and juſteſt of 
Kings, conſtituted the Conſervators of Peace, and the 
Judges and Determiners of all Cauſes for which War 
might juſtifiably be made. The Senate referring the 
Whole Matter to the People, and the Prieſts there as 
well as in the Senate pleading againſt Fabius, the Multi- 
tude did ſo little regard their Authority in religious mat- 
ters, that in ſcorn and contempt of it, they choſe Fabius 
and the reſt of his Brethren Military Tribunes, The Gaus 
hearing this, in great Rage would no longer delay their 
March, but baſtned on with all the Speed they could 
make. The Places through which they marched, terri- 
fied with their Numbers, and ſuch dreadful Preparations | 
of War, and conſidering the violence and fierceneſs of 
their Natures, began to give their Countries for — | 
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* doubting & but their Cities would quickly follow; but 
'Fcontraryt a 
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a Expectation they did no Injury as they paſſed, 


nor committed any Acts of hoſtility in the Countries 


they paſſed through 3 and when they went by any 
City they cried out, that they were going to Rome; 
that the Romans only were their Enemies, and that they 
took all others for their Friends, Thus whilſt the Bar- 
barians were haſtning with all Speed, the Military Tri- 
bunes brought the Romans into the Field to be ready to 
engage them, being not inferior to the Gauli in Number, 
{for they were no leſs than forty thouſand Foot) but moſt 
of them raw Soldiers, and ſuch as had never handled a 
Weapon before; beſides they had neglected to conſult 
the Gods, as they ought and uſed to do upon all difficul- 
ties, eſpecially War, but ran on without ſtaying for 
Priefts or Sacrifice, No leſs did the multitude of Com- 
manders diſtract and confound their Proceedings; for be- 
fore upon leſs occaſions they choſe a fingle Perſon called 
Di#ator, being ſenfible of what great Importance it is 
in times of Danger, to have the Soldiers united under 
one General, who had abſolute and unaccountable Power 
in his hands. Add to all, that the Remembrance of 
Camillus's caſe was no ſmall hindrance to their Affairs, 
it being grown a dangerous thing to command, without 
humovring and courting the Soldiers. In this condition 
they left the City, and encamped by the River Alia, 
about eleven Miles from Rome, and not far from the 
Place where it falleth into the her; where the Gauls 
coming upon them, and they ſhamefully engaging with- 
out Order or Diſcipline, were miſerably defeated, The 
left Wing was immediately driven into the River, and 
there utterly deſtroyed ; The Right had leſs Damage, 
by declining the ſhock, and from the low Grounds get- 
ting to the tops of the Hills, from whence many of them 
afterwards drop'd into the City; the Reft, as many as 
eſcaped, (the Enemy being weary of the Slaughter) ſtole 
by Night to Veii, giving Rome for gone, and all that was 
in it for loſt. This Battle was fought about the Summer 
Solſtice, the Moon being at full, the very ſame wo — 
4 | | W 
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which former! oy non that ſed misfortune to the] 
Fabii, when three hundred of that Name and Family 
were at one time cut off by the Tufcans, But from 
this ſecond loſs and defeat, as being greater than the 

former, the day got the name of Alienſis, from the Ri-W** 
ver Allia, and Rill retaineth it. But concerning un- 
lucky Days, whether we ſhou'd eſteem any ſuch or no, 
or whether Heraclitus did well in upbraiding Hęſou for 
diſtinguiſhing them into fortunate and unfortunate, as. 
one ignorant that the nature of every Day is the ſame, M"* 
I have diſcovered in another Place; but upon occafion of 
this preſent Subject, I think it will not be amiſs to an- 

nex a few Examples relating to this Matter. On the fifth 
of June the Bæotians happened to get two ſignal Vic- 
tories, the one about Leu&ra, the other at Geraſtus, © 
about three hundred Years before, when they over- 
came Lattamyas and the Theſſalians, and aſſerted the Li- WP | 
berty of Greece. Again, on the ſixth of Auguſt the c 
Perhans were worſted by the Grecians at Marathon 5 on 
the third at Platæm, as alſo at Mycale; on the twenty 
fixth at Arbeli. The Atbenians about the full Moon 
in Auguſt got a Sea Victory about Naxus, under the 
Conduct of Cbabrias; about the twentieth at Salamin, 2 
we have ſhewn in our Book of Days. April was very 
unfortunate to the arbarians, for in that Month lf” 
Alexander overcame Darius's General at Granicus, and 
the Carthaginians on the twenty fourth were beaten by 
Timoleon in Sicily; on which ſame Day and Month Trey . 
ſeems to have been taken, as Ephorus, Calliſtbenes, Da- 
maſtes and Phylarchus have related. On the other hand, i 
the Month July was net very lucky to the Grecians; 
for on the ſeventh Day of the ſame they were defeated iP 
dy  Aatipater, at the Battle in Cranon, and utterly i 
ruined; and before that in Chærenea they were defeated i 


by Philip; and on the very | ſame Day, ſame Month, 
and ſame Year, they that went with Archidamus into 


Taly were there cut off by the Barbarians. The Carthag:- 
nians obſerve the twenty ſecond. of the ſame Month, as 
bringing with it the maſt and greateſt 1 


| 
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0 the am not Mnorant on the other fide, that at the time of 
”amily elebrating the Feaſt of Myſteries, Thebes was deſtroyed 
from y Alexander; and after that, upon the fame twentieth 
in the on which Day they celebrated the Myſte- 
ze Ri. Wits of Bacchus, the Athenians received a Garriſon of 
g un- Ihe Macedonians : So the fame Day has been both for- 
or no, Iunate and unfortunate to the Romans, for on the felf« 
od for ame Day they loſt their Camp under Cæpio, by the 


e, a inbrians, and under the Conduct of Lucullus overcame 
ſame, if Armenians and Tigranes. King Attalus and Po 

Gon of died both on their Birth-days. I could reckon up feve- 
to an. (al that had variety of Fortune on the ſame Day. How- 
e fifth ver it be, the Romans reckon the Day wherein they 
vie- Neeived this Defeat at Alla as unfortunate; and as 


raſtus, Hear and Superſtition are wont to increaſe upon any 
over. I lisfortune, they do not only diſtinguiſh That as Such 
he Li. I their Kalendar, but the Two next that follow it in 
f the der in every Month throughout the Year, But I 
5 on "© diſcourſed this more accurately in my Book of Ro- 


an Queſtions. | 
— And now after the Battle, had the Gauls immediately 
er the durſued thoſe that fled, there had been no remedy but 


dome muſt have wholly been ruined, and All who re- 
tained in it utterly deſtroyed; ſuch was the Terror 
Shat Thoſe who eſcaped the Battle had ſtruck into the 
Wity at their Return, and ſo great afterwards was the 
Wiftration and Confuſion, But the Gauls, not ima- 
ning their Victory to be ſo conſiderable, and overtaken 
ich the preſent Joy, fell to feaſting and dividing the 
Foil, by which means they gave leiſure to Such as were 
Ir leaving the City to make their eſcape, and to Thoſe 
Pat remained to provide and prepare for their coming. 
r they who reſolved to ſtay at Rome, quitting the reſt 
the City, betook - themſelves to the Capitol, wh ich 
ey fortified with ſtrong Ramparts and Mounds, and 
rniſhed with all ſorts of Arms. But their firſt and 
incipal care was of their Holy Things, moſt of which 
ey conveyed into the Capitol. But as for the Con- 
crated Fire, the Veſtal Firgins took it up and fled away 


wi 


min, at 
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with it, as likewiſe with other Holy Relieks. Somd 
write that they preſerved nothing but that Ever- living 
Fire, which Numa had ordained to be worſhipped as the 
Principle of all things; for Fire is the moſt active thing 
in Nature, and all Generation is Motion, or at leaſt, 
with Motion; all other parts of matter without warmth 
lie ſluggiſh and dead, and crave the Influence of Heat as 
their Life, which when it comes upon them, they pre- 
ſently fall to doing or ſuffering ſomething. Wherefore 
Numa, a Man very curious in ſuch things, and for his 
Wiſdom thought to converſe: with the Muſes, did con- 
ſecrate Fire, and ordained it to be kept ever burning, in 
reſemblance of that Eternal Power which preſervethþ 
and actuateth all things. Others ſay, that according to 
the uſage of the Greeks, the Fire always burns before 
Holy Places, to put us in mind of the Purity of ſuch! 
Places; but that there were other things hid in the moſt? 
ſecret part of the Temple, which were kept from the 
View of All except thoſe Virgins which they call Ve- 
ſtals. The moſt common Opinion was, that the Image 
of Pallas, brought into Lay by Eneas, was laid up. 
there: Others fay, that the Samot bracian Gods lay 
there; telling a Story bow that Dardanus carried then 
to Troy, and when be had built that City, dedicated 
them there ; that after Troy was taken, ZEneas ſtole then 
away, and kept them till his coming into Italy. But The) 
who pretend to underſtand more of theſe things, affirm, 
that there are two Barrels, not of any great Size, on 
of which lands open, and bas nothing in it, the other full 
and ſealed up; but that neither of them is to be ſeen but 
2 the moſt Holy Yirgins, Others think, that They who 
ay this are deceived, becauſe the Virgins put moſt of their] 
holy things into two Barrels, and hid them under Ground} 
in the Temple of Quirinus, and that from hence that 
Place to this Day bears the Sir- name of Barrels, ot 
Doliola. However it be, taking the choiceſt and moi 
venerable things they had, they fled away with them, 
ſhaping their Courſe along the River-ſide, where Lucius 
Albimis, a ſimple Citizen ef Rowe, who among Othen 
| | "0 
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728 making his Eſcape, overtook them, having his 
ife, Children and Goods in a Cart; who ſeeing the 
irgins lugging in their Arms the Holy Relicks of the 
ods in a helpleſs and weary Condition, he cauſed his 
0 ife and Children to deſcend ; and taking out his Goods, 
arm" {ut the Virgins in the Cart, that they might make their 
ſcape to ſome of the Grecian Cities. This extraordinary 
* Devotion.of Albinus, and reſpect to the Gods, in ſuch 
c bs n exigence of Time, and extremity of his wn Affairs, 

or nus ſo remarkable, as not to be paſſed over in ſilence. But 
e Prieſts that belong to other Gods, and the moſt 
ncient of the Senators, ſuch as had paſt through many 
onſulſhips and Triumphs, could not endure to think of 


before aving the City; but putting on their holy Veſtures 
f * d Robes of State, and Fabius the High-Prieſt perform- 
by — s the Office, they made their Prayers to the Gods, and 
om the 


voting themſelves as it were for their Country, ſat 
mſelves down in Ivory Chairs in the Market- place, 


all Ve. d in that Poſture expected the uttermoſt of what 
err hould follow. On the third day after the Battle, Bren- 
5 3 by „appeared with his Army at the City; and finding 


e Gates to ſtand wide open, and no Guards upon the 
alls, he firſt began to ſuſpect it was ſome Deſign or 
tratagem, never dreaming that the Romans were in 
low and forſaken a Condition. But when he found 
to be ſo indeed, he entered at the Colline Gate, and 
dok Rome in the Three hundred and fixtieth Year, or a 


/edicated 
Pole them 
ut They 

ackern 


ige, one tte more, after it was built; if it be likely that 
ther ful exact account of thoſe times has been preſerved, 

cen but hen there is ſo much Confuſion and Diſpute in things 

ey who a later date. The Report of the City's being taken 
t of their] eſently flew into Greece, tho* in different and uncer+ 
 Grouniin Rumours ; for Heraclides of Pontus, who lived not 
_ my ng after theſe Times, in his Book of the Soul, relates 
rels, ot 


at a certain Report ceme-from the Weſt, that an Ar- 
y proceeding from the Hyperboreans had taken a Greek 
ty called Rome, ſeated ſome where upon the great Sea. 
t I do not wonder that ſuch a fabulous and bombaſt 
Vor. II. 9 Author 
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Author as Heraclides ſhould embelliſh his account of the 
taking of Rome, with ſuch high flown Words as Hyper- 
borean and Great Sea. Ariſtotle the Philoſopher appears f 
to have heard of the taking of the City by the Gauls ; ih 
but as he calls Him who recovered it Lucius, (when Wc 

arillus was not called Lucius, but Marcus,) he could 
ye his account only by hearſay. Brennus having thus 
got Poſſeſſion of Rome, ſet a ſtrong Guard about the 
Capitol, and going himſelf to view the City, when he 
= into the Market-place, he was firuck with 


mazement at the fight of ſo many Men fitting in that 
rder and Silence, obſerving that they neither roſe at his 
coming, or ſo much as changed Colour or Countenance, 
but without Fear or concern leaned upon their Staves, 
and in that ſullen Majeſty ſat looking one upon the 
other. The Gals for a great while ſtood wond' ring at 
the Object, being ſurpriſed with the ſtrangeneſs of it, 
Bot daring ſo Fay: as to approach or touch them, taking! 
em for an Aſſembly of the Gods, But when One, 
bolder than the reſt, drew near to M. Papirius, and put- 
ting forth his Hand, gently touched his Chin, and ſtrokeds- 
is long Beard, Papirius with his Staff truck him on 
ze Head, and broke it; at which, the Barbarian en- 
raged, drew out his Sword and ſlew him. This was the 
Introduction to the Slaughter; for the reſt of his Fel- 
ows following this Example, ſet upon them all ani 
illed them, and continuing their rage diſpatched All 
that came in their way: In this fury they went or- to the 
facking and pillaging the Houſes for many days toge- 
er, carrying away all they found in them : Afterwards 
they ſet fire to them, and demoliſh'd what the Fire hal 
left ſtanding, being incenſed at Thoſe who kept the Capi) 
| tl, becauſe they would not yield to Summons, or hear 
ken to a Surrender, but on the contrary from thei 
Walls and Ramparts galled the Beſiegers with their Sling 
and Darts. This provoked Them to deſtroy the whole. 
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City, and put to the Sword all that came to thei 
ands, 
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young and old, Men, Women and Child rea 
And now the Siege of the Capitol having laſted a god 
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the Camp. Which when Cainillus underſtood by hit 
Spies, he drew out the Ardeans, and in the dead of Night, 
pafling in filence the Ground that lay between the Ene- 
my and the Town, he made himſelf Maſter of their 
Works; and then commanding his Trumpets to found, 
and his Men to ſhout and hollow, he truck fuch terror 
into them, that even They who took the Alarm, could 
hardly recover their Senſes. Some were ſo over - chargei 
with Wine, that all the noiſe of the Aſſailants could 
not awaken them: A few, whom Fear made ſober 
getting into ſome order, for a while reſiſted, and ſo died} 
with their Weapons in their Hands, But the greateiii 
part of them, buried in Wine and Sleep, were ſurpriſe 
without their Arms, and diſpatched : A ſmall Number; 
that by the Advantage of the Night got out of the Camp, 
were the next day found wandering in the Fields, and 
were pick'd up by the Horſe that purſued them. The 
Fame of this Action preſently flew thro' the neighbour- 
ing Cities, and ſtirred up the Youth of all Parts to come 
and join themſelves with him, But None were fol 
much concerned as thoſe. Romans who had eſcaped in the 
Battle of Allia, and were now at Veii, thus lamenting 
with themſelves: O Heavens, wvbat a Commander has Pro 
. widence bereaved Rome .of, to honour Ardea with bio 
Action: And that City, wwhich brought forth and nurſed 
fo great a Man, is loft and z and We defiitute of a 
. Leader, and living within ns Walls, fit idle, and ſe 
Italy ruin d before our Eyes, Come, let us ſend to the Ar. 
deans to have back our General, or elſe, with Weapons in 
our Hands, let us go thither to bim; for He is no longer 
an Exile, nor We Citizens, baving no Country, but æubal 
17s in the Poſſeſſion of the Enemy, They all agreed upo 1 
tze matter, and ſent to Camillus, to deſire him to take 
the Command]; but he anſwered, that he would not, until! 
They that were in the Capitol ſhould legally chooſe him; 
for he eſteemed Them, as long as they were in being, ti 
be his Country : that if They ſhould command him, hell 
would readily obey; but againſt their Conſents, hd 
would intermeddle with nothing. When this Anſwer 
was returned, they admired the Modeſty and Temper of 
5 Camilly 
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amillus, but they could not tell how to find a Meſſenger | 
o carry theſe things to the Capitol; and what was 
nore, it ſeem'd altogether impoſſible for any one to get: 


J by hi 
of Night, 
the Ene. 


of thei, them, Whilſt the Enemy was in full Poſſeſſion of the 
to ſound, ity. But among the young Men, there was one Pon- 
ch terror Cominius, of indifferent Birth, but ambitious of Ho- 
m, coull our ;_ this Man proffered himſelf to run the hazard, but 
* de took no Lettets with him to Thoſe in the Capitol, 
ats cou 


ſt that being intercepted, the Enemy might learn by 


de ſober, hem the Intentions of Camillus. But putting on a poor 


d ſo died arment, and carrying Corks under it, the greateſt part 
Ereateſſhf the way he boldly travelled by Day, and came to the 
ſurpriſeWity when it was dark: The Bridge he could not paſs, 
Number yy .reaſon it was guarded by the Batharighs ſo that 
ie Camping his Clothes, which were neither many nor heavy, 
Ids, ani nd binding them about his Head, he laid his Body upon 


n. TheWhe Corks, and ſwimming on them, got over to the 


iehbour ity. And avoiding thoſe Quarters where he perceived 

to comeWhe Enemy was awake, which he gueſs'd at by the 
were ſe Lights and Noiſe, | he went to the Carmentale Gate, 

ed in the here there was greateft ſilence, and where the Hill of the 
mentingFCapitol is ſteepeſt, and riſes with craggy and broken 
bas P Stones. By this Way he got up, tho' with much diffi- 
with bifculty, and preſented himſelf to the Guards, ſaluting 

id nurſeiſſſthem, and 1 his Name, he was taken in, ahd 
ute of aN carried to the Commanders. And a-Scnate being im- 
e mediately called he related to them in order the Vitory © 
| the Ar of. Camillus, which they had not heard of before, aid 
Pons in told them the Proceedings of the Soldiers, adviſing them 

10 5 er to confirm the Command to Camillus, as in whoſe Con- 

ut whats 


duct alone the whole Army abroad relied. Having 
ed upo heard and conſulted of the matter, the Senate declared 
to tak: Camillus Dictator, and ſent back Pontius the fame way 
ot, untill that he came; who, with the ſame Succeſs, got through 


ſe him the Enemy, without being diſcovered, and' delivered” to 
eing, toll the Romans the Election of the Senate, who received it 
um, bal with great Acclamations of Joy, and Camillus coming to 
ents, hi them, found twenty thauſand of them ready in Arras ; 


Anſwe | 
,amllus; 
| 


. 
: 


wich which Forces, and thoſe Confedgrates he brought 
| | 3 " i. 2 2 OIES along 


| Watch, who were faſt aſleep, for neither Man nor Dog 
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along with him, which were more in number, he pre 
pared to ſet upon the Enemy. Hi 
But at Rome ſome of the Barbarians paſſing by chang 
that way by which Pontius by Night had got into th 
Capitol, ſpied in ſeveral places the print of his Feet an 
Hands, — 0 he had made his way up the Rock, an 
the Moſs that grew to the Rock tore off and broker 
and reported it to the King; who coming in Perſon an 
viewing it, for the preſent ſaid nothing. But in thi 
Evening, picking out ſuch of the Gauls as were nimbleſt 
Body, and by living in the Mountains were accuſtomed t 
climb, he thus ſpake unto them: The Enemy tbemſelui 
have ſhown us a way how to come at them, which u 
' knew not of before; and have taught us, that nothing 
is fo difficult and impoſſible, but that Men may overcome it 
It would be a great ſhame for us who command, bawiny 
begun well, to fail in the end; and to give over a Plad 
as impregnable, when the Enemy him ſelf cbalks us out thi 
bay by which it may be taten: for in the ſame plac 
_ aubere it was eaſy for one Man to get up, it will not | 
Bard for Many, one after another ; nay, when Many ſhal 
undertake it, their mutual aſſiſtance of one another vill b 
à great addition of ſtrengtb and firmneſs. Rewards ani 
| Honours ſhall be beftow'd on every Man, according as þ 
Hall atquit bimſelf in the Action. When the King hat 
thus ſpoken, the Gauls chearfufly undertook to perfor 
it; and, in the dead of Night, a good Party of them wit! 
a great filence began to climb the Rock, catching hold 
of the craggy Stones, and drawing their Bodies into th 
broken Places, which, tho' hard and untoward in itſelf 
yet upon trial prov'd not half ſo difficult as they had 
expected it. So that the foremoſt of them having gained 
the top of all, and put themſelves into order, they were 
not far from ſurpriſing the Out-works, and maſtering th 


perceived their coming. But there were ſacred Geet 
| — near the Temple of Juno, which at other 
times were plentifully fed ; but at this time by reaſo 
that Corn and all other Provifions were grown * 
N tRel 


their allowance was ſhortened, and they themſelves in a 


er, he pre = | | 
poor and lean condition, This Creature is by nature 


| by chanq of quick ſenſe, and apprehenſive of the leaſt noiſe 3 ſo 
ot into th that being beſides watchful thro' hunger, and reſtleſs, 


is Feet aul they immediately diſcovered the coming of the Gault; 


Nock, an and running up and down with their noiſe and cackling 
d broken they raiſed the whole Camp. The Barbarians on the 
Perſon an other ſide perceiving themſelves diſcovered, no longer 
ut in th endeavoured to conceal their attempt, but with great 


ſhouting and violence ſet themſelves to the aſſault. The 
Romans every one in haſte ſnatching up the next Weapon 
that came to hand, did what they could on this ſudden 
Occafion, Manlius, a Man of Conſular Dignity, of 
ſtrong Body and ftout Heart, was the firſt that made 
head againſt them, and engaging with two of the Ene- 


nimbleſt 
uſtomed t 
tbem ſelvt 
which a 
at nothing 
vercome it 


4, bawind my at once, with his Sword cut off the right Arm of 
er a Pla One juſt as he was lifting up his Pole-ax to ſtrike; and 
2s out th running his Target full in the Face of the Other, 
ſame plac tumbled him headlong down the ſteep Rock: then 
will not bf mounting the Rampart, and there ſtanding with Others 
Tany ſpall] that came ftraight to his aſſiſtance, he drove down the reſt 
er vill of them, there having not many got up; and thoſe 
vards ani that had, doing nothing brave or gallant. The Romans 
Zing as having thus eſcaped this danger, early in the morning took 
King hal the Captain of the Watch, and flung. him down the 
perform Rock upon the head of their Enemies; and to Mas- 
hem witi ius for his Victory, they voted a Reward which carried 
hing hol] more Honour than Advantage with it, which was, that 
into the they contributed to him as much as every Man had for 
in itſelf his daily allowance, which was half a pound of Bread, 
they had and about half a pint of Wine. Henceforwards the 
Ng gainei Affairs of the Gauls were daily in a worſe condition; 
hey were they wanted Proviſions, being kept in from foraging 
ering the thro” fear of Camillus; beſides that fickneſs came upon 
nor Do them, occaſioned by the number of Carcaſes that lay 


ed Geeſe 
at othe 
y reaſo 
n ſcarce, 

thei! 


unburied in heaps. Moreover, being lodged among the 
Ruins, the Aſhes, which were very deep, blown about 
with the Wind, and mingled with the ſultry Heat, 
cauſed a dry and peſtilent Air, which drawn in, a” 
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along with him, which were more in number, he pre- 

| ed to ſet upon the Enemy, 7 
But at Rome ſome of the Barbarians paſſing by chance 
that way by which Pontius by Night had got into the 
Capitol, ſpied in ſeveral places the print of his Feet and 
Hands, _—_— he had made his way up the Rock, and 
the Moſs that grew to the Rock tore off and broken, 
and reported it to the King; who coming in Perſon and 
viewing it, for the preſent ſaid nothing. But in the 
Evening, picking out ſuch of the Gauls as were nimbleſt of 
Body, and by living-in the Mountains were accuſtomed to 
climb, he thus ſpake unto them : The Enemy themſeboes 
Have ſhown us a way how to come at them, which wwe 
knew not of before; and have taught us, that nothing 
is fo difficult and impoſſible, but that Men may overcome it. 
Ir would be a great ſhame for us who command, baving 
begun well, to fail in the end; and to give over a Place 
as impregnable, when the Enemy himſelf chalks us out the 
way by which it may, be taten: for in the ſame place 
 wubere it was eaſy for one Man to get up, it will not be 
Bard for Many, one after another ; nay, when Many ſhall 
undertale it, their mutual aſſiſtance of one another wvill be | 
a great addition of ſtrengtb and firmneſs, Rewards and | 
_ Honours ſhall be beflow'd on every Man, according as be 
Hall acquit bimſelf in the Aion. When the King had 
thus ſpoken, the Gault chearfully undertook to perform 
it; and, in the dead of Night, a good Party of them with 
a great ſilence began to climb the Rock, catching hold 
of the craggy Stones, and drawing their Bodies into the | 
broken Places, which, tho' hard and untoward in itſelf, | 
yet upon trial prov'd not half ſo difficult as they had 
expected it. So that the foremoſt of them having gained | 
the top of all, and put themſelves into order, they were 
not far from ſurpriſing the Out-works, and maſtering the 
Watch, who were faſt aſleep, for neither Man nor Dog 
perceived their coming, But there were ſacred Geeſe | 
Nope near the Temple of Juno, which at other 
times were plentifully fed ; but at this time by reaſon | 
that Corn and all other Proviſions were grown _ | 

" their 


unburied in heaps. 


with the Wind, 
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their allowance was ſhortened, and they themſelves in a 
poor and lean condition, This. Creature is by nature 
of quick ſenſe, and apprehenſive of the leaſt noiſe 3 ſo 
that being beſides watchful thro' hunger, and reſtleſs, 
they immediately diſcovered the coming of the Gault; 
and running up and. down with their noiſe and cackling 
they raiſed the whole Camp. The Barbarians on the 
other ſide perceiving themſelves diſcovered, no longer 
endeavoured to conceal their attempt, but with great 
ſhouting and violence ſet themſelves to the aſſault. The 
Romans every one in haſte ſnatching up the next Weapon 
that came to hand, did what they could on this ſudden 
Occaſion, Manlius, a Man of Conſular Dignity, of 


ſtrong Body and ſtout Heart, was the firſt that made 


head againſt them, and engaging with two of the Ene- 
my at once, with his Sword cut off the right Arm of 
One juſt as he was lifting up his Pole-ax to ſtrike ; and 


running his Target full in the Face of the Other, 
tumbled him headlong down the ſteep Rock: then 


mounting the Rampart, and there ſtanding with Others 
that came ſtraight to his aſſiſtance, he drove down the reſt 
of them, there having not many got up; and thoſe 
that had, doing nothing brave or gallant. The Romans 
having thus eſcaped this danger, early in the morning took 
the Captain of the Watch, and flung him down the 


Rock upon the head of their Enemies; and to Mas- 


lius for his Victory, they voted a Reward which carried 
more Honour than Advantage with it, which was, that 
they contributed to him as much as every Man had for 
his daily allowance, which was half a pound of Bread, 
and about half a pint of Wine. Henceforwards the 
Affairs of the Gauls were daily in a worſe condition 
they wanted Provifions, being kept in from foraging 
thro' fear of Camillus; beſides that fickneſs came upon 
them, occaſioned by the number of Carcaſes that lay 
Moreover, being lodged among the 
Ruins, the Aſhes, which were very deep, blown about 
and mingled with the ſultry Heat, 


_ Cauſed a dry and peſtilent Air, which drawn in, * 
. eir 
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itheir-Badies. But the chief cauſe was the change of 
their natural Climate, coming out of ſhady and hilly 


Countries, which afforded pleaſant retirements and ſhelter | 


from the heat, they found they were now got into low 
and champian Grounds, naturally unhealthful in the 
Autumn Seaſon. Another thing which broke their 


Spirits, was the length and tediouſneſs of the Siege 


{for they had now ſat; fix entire Months before the Capi - 
:tol) inſomuch that there was vaſt deſolation among 
them; and the number of the dead grown ſo great, that 


the Living ſcarce ſufficed to bury Them. Neither were 


things any better with the Beſieg d, for Famine increa- 
ſed upon them; and not knowing what Camillus did, 
they remained in a languiſhing and deſponding condition; 


for it was impoſſible to ſend any to him, the City was 


ſo narrowly guarded by the Barbarians. Things being 
in this ſad condition on both ſides, Propoſitions for an 
accommodation were made by ſome of the advanc'd 
guards, as they happened to diſcourſe with one another; 
which being afterwards embraced by the better ſort, 


Sulpicius, Tribune of the Romans, came to parley with 
Brennus; where it was agreed, that the Nomans laying 


down a thouſand weight of Gold, the Gauls upon the 
receipt of it ſhould immediately quit the City and its 
Territories. The agreement being confirmed by Oath 
on both ſides, and the Gold; brought forth, the Gauli 
uſed falſe. dealing in the Weights, firſt privily, after- 
wards openly, pulling back the balance and violently 
turning it: at which the Romans being moved, and com- 
plaining, Brennus in a ſcoffing and inſulting manner, 
pull'd off his Sword and Belt, and threw them bath into 
the Scales ; and when Sulpicius aſked, what that meant, 
What ſhould it mean (ſays he) but Mo to the Conguered ! 
which afterwards became a proverbial Saying, As for 
the Romans, Some were ſo incenſed, that they were for 


"taking their Gold back again, and returning with reſolu- 


tion to endure” the uttermoſt extremities of the Siege. 


Others were for paſſing by and diſſembling a petty injury, 


and not to account that the Indignity of the thing lay in 
f = x los. 
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| yield. Whilſt this difference was amongſt 


and ſay, that he had injury done him in breaking the 


paying more than was due, but the paying any thing at 
all; to which the neceſſity of the times had made them 
| emſelves, 
and with the Gauls, Camillus was at the Gates; and 
having learned what had paſſed, he commanded the Bo- 
dy of his Forces to follow ſlowly after him in good order, 
and himſelf with the choiceſt of his Men haſtened to 
the place of treaty, where the Romans giving way to him, 
and receiving him as Dictator, with profound filence and 
order, he took the Gold out of the Scales, and delivered 
it to his Officers, and commanded the Gaul to take 
their Weights and Scales and depart, ſaying, that it was 
cuſtomary wvith the Romans to deliver their Country with 
Iron, not with Gold, And when Brennus began to rage 


Contract; Camillus anſwered, that it was never legally 
made, and the t of no force or obligation, for 
that Himſelf being declared Dictator, and there being no 
other Magiſtrate by Law he had contracted with Thoſe 
who had no Power to contract: But now they muſt 
apply to Him if they had any Demands to make, for he 
was come as abſolute Lord by Law, to grant Pardon to 
Such as ſhould aſk it, or inflit Puniſhment on Thoſe 
who had been Authors of theſe diſturbances, if they 
did not repent. At this Brennus flew out into rage, and 
it came to a preſent quarrel z both ſides drawing their 
Swords, and vigorouſly aſſaulting each other, were mixed 

in Conſuſion together, which could not otherwiſe be 
amongſt the ruins of Houſes and narrow Lanes, and ſuch 

Places where it was impoſſible to draw up in any order, 
But Brennus preſently recollected himſelf, called off his 

Men, and with the loſs of a few only, brought them to 

their Camp ; and rifing in the night with all his Forces, 

left the City 3 and going on about eight Miles, en- 

camped upon the way that leads to Gabii. As ſoon av 

Day appeared, Camillus came up with him, himſelf well 

arm'd, and his Soldiers full of courage and confidence: 

and there engaging with him in a ſharp Fight, and 

which laſted a long while, he overthrew his Army with 

"great 


— 
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there, thePeople of the Villages and neighbouring Cities | 


great flaughter, and took. their Camp. Of Thoſe tha 
fled, £ were cut off by the Purſuers: CE Ts - 
whom was the greateſt number, being ſcattered here and he 


came running out and diſpatched them. Thus Rome was Not 
— taken, and more ftrangely recovered ; having Wheit 

een ſeven whole months in the poſſeſſion of the Barba- fur 
rians, who entered her about the fifteenth day of July, Ncit 
and were driven out about the fourteenth of February fol- RW 
lowing, Camillus Triumphed, as he deſerved, having lar 
ſaved his Country that was loſt ; and brought the City ne- 
back again to itſelf, For they that had lived abroad, to- MW ag: 
gether with their Wives and Children, accompanied him MW he 
in his Triumph; and They who had been ſhut up in the ein 


Capitol, and were reduced almoſt to the point of periſhing MM ſuc 


with hunger, went out to meet them, imbracing each | 
other, and weeping for joy; and thro”. the excels of the 
preſent pleaſure, ſcarce believing the truth of their th 
Deliverance. But when the Prieſts and Miniſters of the 
Gods appeared, bearing thoſe ſacred Relicks, which in MF Y 
their flight from Rome they had either hid there, or con- NV 
veyed away with them, and now openly . 
were preſerved, it yielded a moſt joyful and deſirable | 
ectacle to the Citizens, who took it, as if with Them tl 


* 
28 
52 8 


the Gods themſelves were again returned unto Rome: & w 


After Camillus had ſacrificed to the Gods, and ,purged MY A 
the City, the Prieſts, leading the Proceſſion, and per- 
forming the cuſtomary Ceremonies, he reſtor'd the pre- a 
ſent Temples, and erected a new one to the God, called t 
the Speaker or Caller, choofing the very ſame Place in f. 
which that Voice from Heaven came by night to Marcus 
Cedicius, foretelling the coming of the Barbarian Army. 


It was a buſineſs of great difficulty, and an exgeeding 


out the conſecrated places; but by the unwearied 


diligence of Camillus, and the inceſſant labour of the 


Prieſts, it was at laſt accompliſhed. But when the 


huſineſs came to the rebuilding the City, which was 


demoliſhed, an heartleſs deſpondency ſeized the 


11 

1 

1 ing 1 

rd taſk, amidſt ſo much Rubbiſh, to diſcover and ſet ! 
\ 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Multitude, b 
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;, of tultitude, and a backwardneſs to the work, becauſs 
e and Whey wanted all neceſſary materials, and had more need 
Cities rf ſome refreſhment arid reſt from their labours, than 
was to toil and wear themſelves' out in an enterpriſe they had 
either Strength or Wealth to accompliſh, Thus by lei- 
ure they turned their thoughts again towards Pei, 4 


July, Ncity ready built, and excellently provided of all things; 
 fol- Which gave occafion to Many who ſought to be popu- 
wing lar, by following and nouriſhing the Humour to raiſe 
City new Tumults: and many ſeditious Words were flung out 
to- againſt Camilius; That out of Ambition and Self-glory 
him he withheld them from a City fit to receive them, for- 


1 the eing them to live in the midſt of Ruins, and to raiſe 
hing WF ſuch a pile from the Rubbiſh, that he might be eſteemed 
each not the chief Magiſtrate only and General of Rome, but 
the (ſetting Romulus afide) the Founder alſo. The Senate 
their therefore, fearing a Sedition, would not ſuffer Camillus, 
the the' defirous, to lay down his Authority within the 
h in Vear, tho' no other Dictator had ever held it above fix 
on- Months, "op 2a "2 
e Beſides, They endeavoured by kind Perſuaſſons and 
able familiar Addreſſes to appeaſe and ſweeten the Minds of 
nem the People, and chear up their Spirits. Sometimes they 
ome; would lead them to the Monuments and Tombs of their 
rged Anceſtors, often calling to their remembrance the ſacred 
per-  Oratories and holy Places which Romulus and Numa, or 
pre- any other of their Kings, had conſecrated and left unto 
lled them; but among the chief of their holy Relicks, they 
e in ſet before them that freſh and raw Head which was found 
cus in laying the foundation of the Capitol, as a Place de- 
my. WW Nin'd by Fate to be the Head of all Tray. What a 
ing ſhame would it be to them, by forſaking | City, to 
ſet | loſe and extinguiſh that holy Fire, which, fince the War, 
ried was re-kindled by the 7 Virgins ; to ſee the City it- 
the felf either inhabited by Foreigners and Strangers, or left 
the a wild Paſture for Cattle to graze on? Such reaſons as 
was WW theſe, mixt with Cmplaints and Intreaties, They uſed 
the with the People; ſometimes in private, taking them 
de, WM ingly one by one; and ſometimes in their publick Aſ- 
| ſemblies. 


— 


ſemblies. But ſtill They were afreſh aſſaulted by the WK... 
outcries of the Multitude, proteſting and bewailing their WM... 
preſent wants and inabilty; beſeeching them, that ſee- 
ing they were juſt met together, as from a Shipwreck, Mie. 
naked and deſtitute, they would not conſtrain them to 
patch up the pieces of a ruined and ſhatter'd City; uin 
when they had another at hand ready built and prepar- In 
ed. Camillus thought good to refer it to the Senate; 
and he himſelf diſcourſed largely and earneſtly in behalf 
of his Country, as likewiſe did many others. At laft, Wot 
calling to Lucius Lucretius, whoſe Place was firſt to kh: 
ſpeak, he commanded him to give his Sentence, and the Why: 
reſt as they followed in order, Silence being made, and co 
Lucretius juſt about to begin, by chance a Captain with- N. 
out, paſſing by the Senate-Houſe, and leading his Com- 
pany off the Day-guard, called out with a loud Voice to | 
the Enſign-bearer, to ſtay and fix bis Standard; for that 
Twas the beſt Place to fiay in. This Voice coming in that | 
nick of time, was taken as a direction what was to be to 
done; ſo that Lucretius embracing the Omen, and ador. | 
ing the Gods, gave his Sentence for ſtaying, as likewiſe | 
did all the reft that followed. Even among the common 
People it wrought a wonderful change of affection, every 
one heartning and encouraging his. Neighbour, and ſet- 
ting himſelf chearfully to the work ; proceeding not in 
any regular lines or proportions, but every one pitching | 
upon that plot of ground which came next to hand, or 
beſt pleaſed his Fancy; by which haſte and hurry in | 
building, they raiſed the City with narrow and intricate | 
Lanes, and Houſes huddled together one upon the back 
of another: For it is ſaid, that within the compaſs of 
the year, the whole City was raiſed up anew, both in 
its publick Walls, and private Buildings. But the Per- 
ſons appointed by Camillus to recover and ſet out the 
conſecrated Places, in that great confuſion of all things, 
ſearching about the Palatium, and coming to that 
Place which is called Mars's Cloſe, they found it entirely 
deſtroyed by the Barbarians; it happened, that whilſt 
they were clearing the Place, and carrying away the 

| 5 " rubbiſh, : 
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ibbiſh; they lit upon Romulus his Avpural Staff, buried 
under great and deep heaps of Aſhes, This Staff is 
trooked at one end, and is called Lituns. They make 


ſee · Wiſe of this Litunc in quartering out the Regions of the 
eck, eavens, when they are upon that ſort of Divination 
„ hich is made by the flight of Birds; which Romulus 
ItY ; Rumſelf alſo made uſe of, being moſt excellently ſkilled 
Par- Wn Augury. F | | 
rh] But when he diſappeared from among Men, the 


Prieſts took the Staff, and kept it as other holy things, 
not to be touched or. defiled, Now when they found 
hat, whereas all other things were conſumed, this Staff 


the Bas not in the leaſt injured by the flames, they began to 
and conceive joyful hopes concerning Rome, that this 
ith-¶ Token did portend the everlaſting Safety and Proſperity 
om- of it. | | | ov IN 
de to And now they had ſcarce got a breathing time from 
that their troubles, but a new War comes upon thetn : the 
that ¶ Z#qui, Volſci, and Latins all at once invade their Terri- 
o be tories; and the Tyſcans beſiege Sutrium a confederate 
_ City of the Romans. The Iſilitury Tribunes, who com- 
wiſe 


manded the Army, and were encamped about the Hill 
Aarcins, being cloſely befieged by the Latins, and the 

very Camp in danger to be loſt, ſend to Rome, and Camillus is 

ſet- Wa third time choſen Dictator. About this War there 

t in Ware two different Relations; I ſhall begin with the fabu- 

hing Wlous: They fay that the Zatins (whether out of pre- 
, or Mtence, or real defign to re-unite the ancient Blood of both 
y in Nations) ſhould ſend to defixe of the Romans ſome of 

cate their free Maids in Marriage : That the Romans being at 

ack a loſs what to determine, (for on one hand they dreaded” 
z of Wa War, having ſcarce ſettled and recovered themſelves ; on 
hin the other fide, they ſuſpected that this aſking of Wives | 
Pere was in plain terms nothing elſe but to gain Hoſtages, 
the tho” they covered it over with the ſpecious name of Mars 
ngs, Wriage and Alliance) a certain Handmaid, by name Tutula, 
that or as ſome call her Philotis, ſhould perſuade the Magi- 
rely ſtrates to ſend with her ſome of the moſt youthful and 
hilſt beautiful Slaves in the garb and dreſs of noble Virgins, 
the and leave the reſt to her oare and management; that 
iſh, Vor. II. G the 
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the Magiſtrates, if they approved what ſhe propoſed; 
ſhould chooſe out as many as ſhe thought neceſſary for her 
Purpoſe, and adorning them with Gold and rich Clothes, 
deliver them to the Latins, who encamped nigh the City x 
That at night, when the other Slaves had ſtolen away the 
Enemies Swords, Tutula or Phtletis (which you pleaſe) 
| getting to the top of a wild Fig-tree, and ſpreading. out 
a thick Garment behind her, to conceal the defign from 
the Zatins, ſhould hold out a Torch towards Rome, 
which was the ſignal agreed on between her and the 
Commanders, none other of the Citizens knowing the 
2] meaning of it; which was the reaſon that the ifſuing out 
of the Soldiers was tumultuous, the Officers puſhing 
their Men on, and they calling to their Fellow-Soldiers 
to come on, with much Difficulty brought themſelves | 
into any order : That ſetting upon the Enemies Works, 
who either were aſleep or expected no fuch matter, they 
took the Camp, and deftroyed moſt of them: and that 
this was done in the Nones of July, which was then | .. 
l called Quintilis; and that the Feaſt obſerved at that WF 
| time, is in remembrance of this Action: for firſt run« 
| ning out of the City in great crouds, they pronounce i 
aloud the moſt familiar and uſual names, as Caius, Marcus; | 
ql Lucius, and the like," imitating thereby that calling to 
dne another when they iſſued out in ſuch haſte, | In the 
next place the Maid-Servants richly adorned run about 
playing and jeſting upon all they meet, and amongſt If 
themſelves uſe a kind of ſkirmiſhing, to ſhew they helped | 
n the conflict againſt the Latin. In the time of their 
feaſting, they fit ſhaded over with Boughs of wild Fig- | 
tree, and the Day they call Nonæ Capratinæ, as Some 
think, from that wild Fig-tree, on which the Maiden 
t | | held out her Torch, for the Romans call a wild | 
| Fig-tree Caprificus, | Others refer moſt of what is | 
! * Jaid or done at this Feaſt, to what happened to 
| Romulus; for on this day, without the Gate of the 
City, he vaniſhed out of fight,” a ſudden darkneſs, * 
together with tempeſt, overelouding him (Some think it 


an Eclipſe of the Sun) and that the day was called None | 
Capratine, (for they call a Goat Capra) becauſe | 
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us diſappeared at a Place called Palus Capræ, or Coats- 
thes Mrd, whilt he was holding there an Aſſembly of 
dity! the People, as in his Life it is written. But the general 
y the dream of Writers prefer the other account of this War, 
caſe) which they thus relate, Camilius being the third time 
out cboſen Dictator, and learning that the Army under the 
from Tribunes was beſieged by the Latins and Volſci, he was 
dome, (conſtrained to arm, not only the Vouth, but even ſuch 
the s Age had exempted from ſervice; and taking a large 
> the compaſs round the Mountain Martius, undiſcovered” by 
g out the Enemy, he lodged his Army on their back, and 
ſning hen by — ſires gave notice of his arrival. The be- 
diers ſieged encouraged herewith, prepared to fall on and join 
elves Battle; but the Latins and Volſci, fearing their Enemy 
orks, Jen both ſides, drew themſelves within their Works, 
they which they fortified with many Trees laid croſs-wiſe, 
that and drove into the ground, and ſo round their Camp 
then drew a Wall of Wood; reſolving to wait for more ſup- = 
„ plies from home, and expect the aſſiſtance of the Tuſcars 


their Confederates. Camillus perceiving their drift, and 
Hearing to be reduced to the ſame ſtraits he had brought 
them to, namely, to be beſieged himſelf, reſolved to loſe 
z0 time; and finding their Rampart was all of Timber, 
and obſerving that a ſtrong wind conſtantly at Sun-rifing 
blew off from the Mountains, after having 8 
much combuſtible ſtuff, about break of Day he drew 
forth his Forces; ſome of which he commanded to take 
their Darts, and with noiſe and , ſhouting aſſault the 
Enemy on the oppoſite quarter, whilſt he with Thoſe 
that were to fling in the Fire, went to that fide of the 
Enemy's Camp on which the wind lay directly, and there 
waited his opportunity. When the fkirmiſh was begun, 
and the Sun riſen, and a violent wind fell down from 
2 the Mountains, he gave the ſignal of onſet; and pour- 
Jing in an infinite quantity of fiery matter, he filled all 
their Rampart with it, ſo that the flame being fed in 
k jr the cloſe Timber and wooden Paliſadoes, it went on 
Hand diſperſed itſelf into all Quarters. .- The Latins having 
. nothing ready to keep r or extinguiſh it, was 
| KY 3 2 * g g 
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being almoſt full of Fire, were reduced to a very ſmall 
compaſs, and at laſt forced by neceſſity to fall into their 
Enemies hand, who ſtood before the Works ready 
armed and prepared to receive them; of theſe a very 
few eſcaped, but thoſe that: ſtayed in the Camp were 
all conſumed by the Fire; and then the Romans, to gain 
the Pillage, extinguiſhed it. Theſe things perform' d, 
Camillus, leaving his Son Lucius in the Camp to guard 
the Priſoners and ſecure the Booty, paſs'd into his Ene- 
mies Country; where having taken the City of the 
Hzui, and reduced the Volſci to obedience, he immedia- 
tely led his Army to Sutrium (having not heard what 
had befallen the Sutrians) making haſte to aſſiſt them, 
as if they were till . in danger, and beſiog' d by the Tuſ- 
cans, But they had already ſurrendred their City to 
their Enemies; and being deftitute of all things, with} 
their Garments only about them, they met Camillu 
en the way, leading their Wives and Children, and be- 
wailing their misfortune. Camillus himſelf was ftruck 
with the object, and perceiving the Romans to weep, and 
grievouſly reſent their Caſe, (the Sutrians hanging on 
them) reſolved not to defer revenge, but that very day 
to lead his Army to Sutrium : Conjecturing that the 
my, having juſt taken a rich and plentiful City, 
and not left an Enemy within it, nor expecting any 
from without, he ſhould find them wallowing in all 
Riot and Luxury, open and unguarded. Neither did 
this opinion fail him, for he nat only paſs'd thro' their 
Country without diſcovery, but came up to their very 
Gates, and poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Walls; there not 
being a Man leſt to guard them, they being all got into 
houſes in different parts of the Town, drinking and 
making merry upon the Occaſion: nay, when at laſt 
they did perceive that the Enemy had ſeized the City, 
they were ſo overcharged with eating and drinking, 
that few ere able ſo much as to endeavour an eſcape; Mb. 
but in the moſt ſhameful poſture, either waited for their Mis 
Death within Doors, or if they were able to ſtagger out 
ef their Houſes, immediately ſurrender'd themſelves to d 


the 
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ill of the Conqueror. Thus the City of the 
trians was twice taken in one day; and it came to 
aſs, that They who were in poſſeſſion, loſt it, and 
hey who had loſt their poſſeſſion gained it again, by 
he means of Camillus; for all which Actions he re- 
eived a Triumph, which brought \him no leſs honour 
nd reputation than both the former: for thoſe very 
itizens, who before moſt envied. and detracted from 
im, aſcribing his Succeſſes to a certain hit of Fortune 
ather than ſteddy Virtue, were now compelled by theſe 
Acts of his to attribute Them to the great abilities 
nd indefatigable application of the man. 

Of all his Adverſaries, and Enviers of his Glory 
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Tuſ- Marcus Manlius was the moſt conſiderable; He who 
ty to ave the firſt repulſe to the Gauli, and drove them out 
with t Night they ſet upon the Capitol, for which he was 
millu rnamed Capitalinus. This Man affecting the firſt Place 
g 4 2 the n and not able by honourable. 
ruc 


ays to outdo Camillus's Reputation, took the - trite 


„and ind uſual methods of Such as aim at a tyrannical Go- 
ng on ernment, viz, by practiſing upon the weakneſs of the 
7 OJ opulace, eſpecially of ſuch as were in debt; Some he 
t the 


rould defend againſt their Creditors, by pleading their 


City, {Wauſes, Others be would reſcue by force, not ſuffering 
any he Law to proceed againſt them à inſomuch that in a 
in = ort time he had gotten great numbers of indigent Peo- 
er did} 


le about him; who making tumults and uproars in the 
ourts, | ſtruck great terror into the principal Citizens. 

this Exigence they created Quintus Capitolinus Dita= 
dr, who in the firſt 8 of his Authority committed 
anlius to priſon, which the People tooleæ ſo much to 


their 
very 
e not 
t into 


; and cart, that they « changed their Apparel thereupon, and 
it laſt ut themſelves into Maurning; a thing never done but 
City, In great and publick Calamities, The Senate 

king, me tumult, ordered him to be releaſed ; Who ſet at 
ae; | berty was never the better, but rather more inſolent in 
their 


is practices, filling the whole City with his Faction 
r out nd Sedition. Wherefore they choſe Camillus again 
ves to d tray Tribune and a day being ſet for Manlius to 

the G 3 anſwer 
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anſwer to his charge, the proſpe& of the Place was 
great hindrance to his Accuſers: for the very Plac 
where Manlius by Night fought with the Cault, over 
look'd the Court from the Capitol; ſo that ftretchin 
forth his hands that way, and weeping, he called ti 
their remembrance his paſt Actions, raifing compaſſiot 
in all that beheld him. Inſomuch that the Judges wer 
at a loſs what to do, and ſeveral times forced to adjoun 
the Trial, not willing to acquit him of the Crime 
proved by manifeſt Circumſtances, and yet unable t 
execute the Law, that noble Action of his being al 
Ways in their Eyes by reaſon of the Place. Camilli 
confidering this, removed the Judgment: Seat out of the 
Gate to the Peteline Grove, from whence there is n 
pots of the Capitol. Here his Accuſer went on wit! 
is Charge, and the Judges being now at liberty to con 
ſider of his late Practices, he receiv'd a juſt recompenc 
and reward of his wicked Actions; for being foun 
guilty, he was carried to the Capitol, and flung head 
long from the Rock, having the ' ſame Place both 
witneſs of his greateſt Glory, and a monument” of hi 
moſt unfortunate End. The Romans befides razed hi 
Houfe, and built there a Temple to the Goddeſs the 
call Moreta; ordaining for the future that non: 
of the Patrician Order ſhould ever dwell in th: 
Capitol. et 26 ne, 
And now Camillus being called to the ſixth Tribune 
Hip, deſired to be excuſed, as being aged, and perhay 
fearful of the malice of Fortune, and of the Envy wh'c 
uſually attends great and proſperous Actions. But the mo 


apparent pretence was the weakneſs of his Body, for he 


happened at that time to be ſick; but the People woul 
admit of no excuſes, crying that they wanted not hi 
Strength for Horſe or for Foot-ſervice, but only hi 
Counſel and Conduct. Theſe reaſons prevailed upon hin 
to undertake the Command, and with one of his fello! 
Tribunes to lead the Army immediately againſt the Ene 
my. Theſe were the Præneſtines and Volſci, who wid 
tręat Forces waſted the Countries of Thoſe W 
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lliance with the Romans. Having marched out his 
Army, he fat down and encamped near the Enemy 
meaning himſelf to draw out the War in length, or if 
there ſhoald be neceſſity or occafion of fighting, in the 
mean time to prepare his army for it by military Exer- 
ciſe, But Lucius his Collegue, carried away with the 
defire of Glory, was not to be held in; but impatient 
to give Battle, inflamed with the ſame eagerneſs the 
Captains and Colonels of the Army: ſo that Camillus fear - 
ing he might ſeem out of envy to rob the young Offi- 
cers of the Glory of a notable Exploit, gave way, tho' 
unwillingly, that he ſhould draw out the Forces, whilſt 
himſelf, by reaſon of weakneſs, ſtaid behind with a few 
in the Camp. Lucius engaging raſhly was ſoon diſcom- 
fited, when Camillus perceiving the Romans to give 
Ground and fly, he could not contain himſelf, but 
leaping from his bed, with thoſe Servants and Retinue he 
had about him, ran to meet them at the Gates of the 
Camp: and making his way thro' Them that fled, he 
drove furioufly to oppoſe the Purſuers; infomuch that 
Thoſe who were within the Camp preſently turned 
back and followed him, and Thoſe that had fled out of 
it, made Head again, and gathered about him, exhort- 
ing one another not to forſake their General, Thus 
the Enemy for that time was ftop'd 

in his purſuit, But (1) the next Day (1) Livy ſaith it 
Camillus drawing out his Forces and was the ſame Day. 
joining Battle with them, overthrew 

them by main force, and following cloſe upon Them 
that fled, he entered Pell-mell with them into their 
Camp, and took it, ſlaying the greateſt part of them. 
Afterwards having heard that Sutricum was taken by 
the Tuſcans, and the Inhabitants, all Romans, put to the 
Sword, the main Body of his Forces, and heavieſt arm'd, 
he ſent home to Rome, and taking with him the lighteſt 
and beſt-appointed Soldiers, he ſet ſuddenly upon the 
Tuſcans, who were in the Poſſeſſion of the City, and 
having maſter'd them, Some he drove out, Others he 

flew, And fo returning to Rome with great Spoils, he 


gave 


% 
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gave a ſignal Evidence of the good Senſe of the Rear 
People, who not miſtruſting the Weakneſs and Age of a 
Commander endued with Courage and Conduct, had ra- 
ther choſen him who was ſickly, and defirous to be ex- 
cuſed, than younger Men who were forward and am- 
bitious to command. Wherefore when the Revolt of 
the Tuſculans was reported, they gave Camillus the charge 
of reducing them, and the liberty of chooſing which of 
his five Collegues he pleaſed. to go with him, And 
now when every one of them put in earneftly for: the 
Place, contrary to the expectation of All, he paſs'd by 
the reſt, and choſe Lucius Furius, the very ſame Man, 
who but juſt before, againſt the judgment of Camillus, 
by raſhly hazarding a Battle, had brought things to a 
dangerous and moſt deſperate Condition 3 willing, as it 
ſhould ſeem, by the preference of Him, to relieve him 
from the ſhame of it. The Tuſculans hearing of Ca- 
millus's coming againſt them, ſought cunningly to turn 
off the ſuſpicion of their Revolt. Their Fields, as in 
times of higheſt Peace, were full of Plowmen and 
Shepherds; their Gates ſtood wide open, and their the 
Children went publickly to School: as for the People, the 
ſuch as were Tradeſmen, he found them in their for 
Shops, buſied about their. ſeveral Employments ; and Fiel 
the better ſort of Citizens walking in the publick Places, | 
in their uſual Gowns and Formalities : The Magiſtrates {> - 
were diligent and officious in running about and providing prot 
Quarters for the Romans, as if they ſtood in fear of no hep 
danger, and as tho* they had committed no fault at all, I for 
Which Arts, tho' they could not alter the Opinion Ban 
Camillus had of their Treachery, yet wrought in him Age 
ſuch a compaſſion for them as Penitents, that he com- forn 
manded them to go to the Senate and atone their anger, of 
and Himſelf became Intercefſor in their behalf: inſo- ſtib 
much that their City was acquitted of all Offences, Ho. 
and admitted to the freedom and privileges of Rome. 
Theſe were the moſt memorable Actions of his fixth 


or Fade 
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After theſe things Licinius Stolo raiſed a great Sedi- 
jon in the City, by which the People fell to diſſenſion 
ith the Senate, earneſtly contending that of two Con- 
uls one ſhould be choſen out of the Commons, and not 
both out of the Nobility, Tribunes of the People were 


t of choſen, but the multitude violently oppoſed the election 
arge of Conſuls. Things thso' this diſſenſion running into 
of great diſorder, Camillus was a fourth time created 
and Dictator by the Senate, fore againſt the will of the 
the People; neither was he himſelf very forward to accept 


t, as being unwilling to oppoſe his Authority againſt 
lan, Thoſe, who in many and great conflicts had repoſed 
lus, ſingular truſt and confidence in him, and with whom 
to a {be had done more things in military Affairs, than ever 
3 it {he had tranſacted with the Nobility in Civil: that now 
him be was pitch'd upon out of envy, that prevailing he 
Ca- might ſuppreſs the People; or failing, be ſuppreſt 
turn himſelf, However, to provide as good a remedy as he 
s in could for the preſent ; knowing the day on which the 


and Tribunes of the People intended to propoſe the Law, at 


heir the ſame time he proclaim'd a general Muſter, and called 


ple, the People from the Market-place, where the Aſſembly 
heir for choofing Magiſtrates was uſually held, into the 


and Field, threatning to ſet heavy Fines upon ſuch as ſhould 
ces, not readily obey. On the other fide, the Tribunes ef 
ates ebe People oppoſed themſelves to his Threats, ſolemnl 
ling I proteſting to fine him in 50000 Drachmas of Silver, if 
no he perſiſted to hinder the People in giving their Suffrages 
all. for the Law. Wherefore, either that he feared another 
nion Baniſhment or Condemnation, as not agreeable to his 
him Age, and miſbecoming thoſe great Actions he had per- 
om- formed, or finding himſelf not able to ſtem the Current 
ger, Jof the Multitude, which ran with a ftrong and ifrefi- 
nſo- ſtible force, for the preſent he betook himſelf to his 
ces, || Houſe, and afterwards for ſome days together pretending 
Indiſpoſition of Body, laid down his Dictatorſhip, and 
the Senate created another Dictator; who chooſing Szole, 
leader of this Sedition, to be General of the Horſe, ſuffered 
that Law 'to take place, which was moſt grievous 0 
3 | the 
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the Nobility, namely, that no Perſon whatſoever: ſhoul 
poſſeſs above 500 Acres of Land, Stolo exceeding 
triumph'd in the Conqueſt be had gained, till not lo 
after he was found himſelf to poſſeſs more than he 2 
lowed to Others, and ſo ſuffered the Penalties of hi 
.own Law. And now the Contention about Election 
Conſuls coming on (which of all other Diſſenſions w; 
the ſharpeſt, and from its firſt beginning had adminiſtre 
moſt Matter of Diviſion between the Senate and the Pe 
ple) certain Intelligence arrives, that the Gault agai 
proceeding from the Adriatick Sea, marched direct. 
towards Rome, and upon the very Heels of the Repor 
manifeſt Acts of Hoſtility were related; wiz. that th 
Country thro' which they marched was all waſted, 
ſuch as by Flight could not make their eſcape to Romi 
diſperſed and ſcattered among. the Mountains. The 
Terror of this War quieted 1 7 Sedition, ſo that thi 


Nobility conferring with the Commons, and both join: 
Dictator, who, tho very ancient, as not wanting much 


of fourſcore Years, yet - conſidering the Danger and Ne- 
ceſſity of his Country, did not, as before, pretend Sick“ 
| neſs or other Excuſe, but readily undertook. the Charge. 
and lifted his, Soldiers : -And knownig that the force « 
the Barbarians lay chiefly in their Swords, with which 
they laid about them in a rude and unſkilful manner, 
hacking and hewing the Head and Shoulders; he 
cauſed Iron Murrions to be made for moſt of his Men, 
ſmoothing and poliſhing the outſide, that the Enemies 
Swords lighting upon them, might either ſlide off, or 
be broken; and round about their Shields he drew 
little rim of Braſs, the Wood itſelf being not ſufficient to 
bear off the Blows, Beſides, he taught the Soldiers in 
cloſe engaging to uſe long Javelins, or punchion Stave, 
which holding under their Enemies Swords, would re- 
ceive the force and violence of them. When the Gaul 
drew nigh about the River Anien, dragging a heavy 
Camp after them, and loaden with infinite Spoil, Cal 
millus drew forth his Forces, and planted himfelf upon | | 
© „„ a Hil 
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ſhow eaſy aſcent, and which had many hollow places in it, 
eding i the end that the greateſt part of his Army might be 
't lo, gcealed, and thoſe few which appeared might be 
he ought thro Fear to have betaken themſelves ts thoſe 
per Grounds. And the more to increaſe this Opinion 
tion them, he ſuffer'd them without any diſturbance. to 
oil and. pillage even to his very Trenches, keeping 
niſtrel mſelf quiet within his Works, which were well for- 
e Peul fed on all ſides: At laſt, perceiving that part of the 
| emy were ſcattered about the Country a foraging,. 
d having advice that Thoſe that were in the Camp did. 
Nepal dthing day and night but drink and revel, in the night- 
Mme he drew forth his lighteſt-arm'd Men, and ſent 
em before to obſerve and watch the Enemy, and to be 
Rom azdy to hinder them from drawing into Order, and to 
| x and diſcompoſe them when they ſhould firſt iſſue out 
it th their Trenches; and early in the Morning he 
Join ought down his main Body, and ſet them in Battle - 
+: Fray in the lower Grounds, being a numerous Body and 
il of Courage; whereas the Barbarians, had taken 
em for a ſmall party of men that were afraid of them. 
Sick le firſt thing that abated the Pride and Courage of the 
ar0s auls, was, that they were to fight when they leaſt ex- 
Red it, and that their Enemies had the Honour of be- 
yhichs Aggreſſors. In the next place, the light-arm'd 
en filling upon them before they could get into their 
ual Order, or range themſelves in their proper Squa- 
ong, did fo force and preſs upon them, that they were 
iged to fight confuſedly and at random, without any 
+ ſcihline at all. But at laſt, when Camillus brought on 
\, 8s heavy-arm'd Legions, the Barbarians with their 
ords Srawn, went vigorouſly to engage them z but the 
mans oppoſing with their Javelins, and receiving the 
rce of their Blows on that part of their Shield which 
1 re. well guarded with Braſs, they turned the Edge of 
Gan eir Weapons, being made of a ſoft and ill-tempered 
etal, inſomuch that their Swords immediately bent in 
ir Hands, and ſtood crooked to the Hilts : as for their 
Wcklers, they were pierced through and through, and 
| | 5 ; grown | 
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grown ſo heavy with the Javelins that ftuck upon 
them, that forced to quit their own Weapons, they en- 
deavoured to make advantage of thoſe of their Enemies; 
ſo that gathering up the Javelins in their hands, they 
began to return them upon the Romans. But the Roman dich 
perceiving them naked and unarm'd, preſently betock U 
themſelves to their Swords, which they ſo well uſed, 
that in a little time great Slaughter was made in the d t] 
foremoſt Ranks, and the reſt of them fled, diſperfingM©"5 
themſelves all over the Champian Country; for as fofMſ* lai 
the Hills and oo Grounds, Camillus had before-hani 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of them, and they would not fly to- re | 
wards their Camp, becauſe they knew there would be no 
great difficulty in taking it, ſeeing thro' Confidence of PPP: 
Victory they had left it unguarded. They ſay this Fight © 
was thirteen years after the ſacking of Rome, and that 
from henceforward the Romans took Courage, and laid 
aſide thoſe diſmal Apprehenſions they had conceived of MF | 
the Barbarians ; thinking now that their firſt Defeat was| 
rather the effect of Sickneſs, and the ſtrange concurrence 
of evil Chances, than the ſteady Courage or true Force 
of their Enemy. And indeed this Fear had been for- t 
merly ſo great, that they made a Law, That Prieſi Id | 
ſhould be excuſed from Warlike Service, unleſs in an In- 
vaſion from the Gauls. As to Military Affairs, this wa! 
the laſt Action in which Camillus was concerned; for 
as for the City of the Pelitrani, That fell in as a part 
of this Victory, it being ſurrendred unto him without] 
any reſiſtance, As to Civil Affairs, the greateſt and 
hardeſt diſpute to be managed was with the People, 
which was ſtill remaining; for they returning home full 
of Victory and Succeſs, violently infiſted, contrary to 
the ancient Cuſtom, to have one of the Conſuls choſen 
out of their own Body. The Senate ſtrongly oppoſed it, . 
and would not ſuffer Camillus to lay down his Dictator- 
ſhip, thinking that under the ſhelter of his great Name 
and Authority they might with more probability of ſucceſs] 
defend the Rights of the Patricians; but when Camillui 
was ſitting upon the Tribunal, diſpatching 8 
/ "08 POO 4 Affaire, 
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Fairs, an Officer ſent by the Tribunes of the Prople 


upon 


Sar mmanded him to riſe and follow him, laying his Hand 
they don him, as ready to ſeize and carry him away; upon 
an bich ſuch a noiſe and tumult followed in the Aſſembly, 
stock e like was never heard of before: Some that were 
uſed, out Camillus throſting the People from the Tribunal, 
n the d the multitude below calling out to pull him down. 
erſingeing at a loſs what to do in this exigency of Affairs, 
's fore laid not down his Authority, but taking the Senators 
hani Nong with him, he went to the Senate -Houſe; but be- 
ly to. Pre he entred, turning towards the Capitol, he beſought 
be nol de Gods that they would bring theſe Troubles to a 
ice off&ppy conclufion, folemnly vowing, when the Tumult 
Fights ended, to build a Temple to Concord, A great Con- 
that arifing in the Senate, by reaſon of contrary Opinions, 
d laid laſt the moſt moderate and moſt agreeable to the Peo- 


e prevailed, which was that one of the two Confuls 
ould be choſen out of the Commonalty, When the 
itator had proclaim'd this Determination of the Se- 
ate to the People, they were immediately (as it could. 
dt otherwiſe be) pleaſed and reconciled with the Senate ; 
d for Camillus, they accompanied him home, with all the 
xpreflions and Acclamations of Joy : and the next Day 
ing aſſembled together, they voted a Temple of Concord to 
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for built according to Camillus his Vow, facing the a 
a part ad Market-place ; and to thoſe Feaſts which are called 
thout atin, they added one Day more, making them four 
t and eſtivals in all; and for the preſent they ordained, that 
eople, Ne whole People of Rome ſhould ſacrifice with Garlands 
e full their Heads, In the Election of Conſuls held by 


ary to rilus, M. Emilius was choſen of the Nobility, and; 


hoſen eius Sextius the firſt of the Commonalty ; and this, 
ſed it, Is the laſt of all Camillus's Actions. In the Year. 
tator-llowing, a peſtilential Sickmeſs infected Rove, which, 
Name fides an infinite number of the common ſort, ſwepy. 
ucceſʒ ay moſt, of the Magiſtrates, among Whom was Ca- 
millu t. Whoſe Death cannot be called immature, if we 
ublick nſider his great Age, dr greater Actions; yet was b. 


faire Vox. II. more 
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lamented than all the reſt put together, who then did 
of that Diſtemper. 


The Compariſon of Themiſtocles wit 


Camillus. 


relating to the Lives of Themiſtocles and Camillu, 
that there is a ſtrong Reſemblance between tho: 
two great Men in many Particulars, They wet: 
Both deſcended from Families unknown before, or at 
leaſt not render'd illuſtrious by any notable Exploits, till 
they appeared the Firſt in the Liſts to raiſe them out] 
of their original Obſcurity, and by their own perſonal 
Merit and Virtue reflect to their Anceſtors that Honour 
and Diſtinction, which they never deriv'd from them, 
They were engaged in many important Diſputes with 
Strangers, and in many more with their Fellow- Citizens, 
They Both -ſuffer'd from the Ingratitude of thoſe ven 
Citizens, Whom they had ſo fignally ſerv'd; ant 
Both the One and the Other wreſted their Country out 
of the Hands of Barbarians. 

The very Times in which they liv'd nearly reſem- 
bled each Other. The fame Scorms and Tempeſts that 
diſtreſs'd the One, ſhook the Other, and produced in Both 
the ſame Spirits and Reſolutions to contend with thoſe 
Storms and Tempeſts, and to conduct in Safety the 
People committed to their Care and Protection. To 
this Conformity of the Logs wherein they ſeverall 
liv'd, was owing that Car ly which appear'd in 
their Exploits and Fortune For the Circumſtances of 
Both required that Wiſdom mou have the greateſt ſhare 
in all their Performances, and preſide over their innate 
Courage and Bravery, And yet in the Face of this ge- 
| neral. Reſemblance, a ntar View will diſcover tk 
thing 


12 will be eaſy to diſcover, from what has been ci 
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hings wherein they do as remarkably differ. We are 
herefore to place thoſe Reſemblances in a proper Light, 
id difcriminate the Difference, and Agreement, that 
pay be found between them. N | 
In the firſt place, Camillus ſeems to have the Prefe- 
ence of Ibemiſtocles, on account of his Performances. 
e gain'd more Victories, conquered more Tewns, re- 
pyered More from the Enemies, reliev'd an Army 
hat was beſieg'd, preſerv'd his Collegue that had en- 
aged the Enemy unfeaſonably, and put a glorious End 
o many Wars that in their own Nature were of a 
langerous Tendency. To theſe renown'd Exploits, no- 
hing can be oppoſed in Behalf of Themiftocles, but his 
having put an. End to the Wars in Greece, his Victories 
dver the Perſians in the ſeveral Engagements at Arte- 
| _ and the total Defeat of them in the Straits of 
Salami ne. | | 
As for the Firſt of theſe Exploits, Camillus did not 
Bo more Service to the E his Courage in ter- 
inating ſo many Wars, and triumphing ſo often over 
the Enemies of his Country, than Tbemiſtocles did to 
rreece by his Wiſdom in ſuppreſſing her inteftine Divi- 
Bons, reconciling her Cities, and uniting the Citizens 
in one and the ſame Intereſt, For tho” nothing may 
be thought more feafible than to put a ſtop to domeſ- 
ick Difputes at the Approach of. a common Enemy, 
which will force the contending Parties to form them- 
ſelves under one Banner, yet what Themiſfocles did on 
ws Occafion may be ſaid to be the Effect of a conſum- 
mate Prudence, when he prevented. thoſe Cities, which 


3 were in # Rivalſhip with Arbens, from taking the Be- 
rah eit of the great King's Aſſiſtance towards the reduc- 
4 1 ing Mthens and with Her all Greece into a ſtate of Sub- 


jection. And indeed the Importance of the Service, 


es of | | | 
and the Imminency of the Danger, a d ſoon after 
wo the Death of Themiftocles. _ 8 ih 

"jv Themiftocles his Actions at Artemiſium, will bear no 
21 — Comparifon with Camillus his Encounters with the Equi, 
king the Yolſci, and the Latins; for in all thofe Actions 


H 2 Camillus 
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Camillus was undoubted Conqueror, whereas what 73: 
miſtecles did at Artemiſium ſery'd only to let the Gre 
cians know, that notwithſtanding the dreadful Numbe: 
of their Ships, the Barbarians were to be conquered; 
and thoſe Actions, properly ſpeaking, were no othe 
than the Preludes of a future Victory. 4 85 
But if we are to form a Judgment of Mens Action 
rather from their Importance than Numbers, the fing: 
Battle at Salamine was of more Weight than all the 
Exploits of Camillus put together, whether we confid: 
the Situation the Athenians were in at that time, « 
the amazing Power of the Enemy, who whilſt he ce 
ver'd the Boſom of the Ocean with his Ships, bad 
moſt formidable Army at Land, or whether we are notfifp. 
rather to form our Judgment from the great Multi 
tudes who ow'd their Safety to that Victory. Camillu 
it is true, preſerved Rome; but Tbemiſtocles, in - ſaving 
Athens, was the Preſerver of Greece, who. without Hin 
muſt have ſunk into a deplorable Servitude, And cer 
tainly that Action, whoſe Benefits are extended to Ma. 
1y, muſt be more glorious than That whoſe Fruits an 
confin'd only to a Few,, 0 . 
It may be ſaid that Camillus ow'd all his Succeſs ti 
Himſelf only, whereas Tbemiſlocles ſhared the. Honou 
of his Victory wit the General of the Lacedemoniansier. 
It is true, Eurybiades fought in the Straits of Sala, 
mine with great Courage and Reſolution ;\ but without 
the Intervention of Themfocles his Prudence, tha 
Courage would have been unprofitable, nay. probably i 
wou'd not have been put to the Trial. So far was that 
General from leſſening the Glory of Tbbemiſtocles, that 
he rather ſerved to illuſtrate it; for at the ſame time 
that Themiſtocles ſaved Greece, he had the Pleaſure 0 
ſaving that General likewiſe, and all his Forces. II 
on that Occafion Themiſtecles gave manifeſt Proofs of 2 
conſummate Prudence, whether it was in bringing the 
greets under a neceſſity of fighting in the Straits, of 
in chooſing the moſt fayourable time for the Attack; 
he at the ſame time gave amazing Inſtances of an in- 


Vvincible 
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incible Patience, the ſure ſign of a great Mind, and 
pf a Moderation, which had nothing in view but the 
Sood of the Publick. He reſign'd the Command to 
Farybiades at a very critical Conjuncture, when Emula- 
jon and Obſtinacy, which might have paſs'd upon the 
Falgar for Courage and Magnanimity, would undoubt- 
11 > Wedly have ruin'd the Affairs of the Grecians. For it is 
tugtertain he would never have overthrown his Enemies 
dy his Courage, if he had not firſt got the better of 
his Allies by his Condeſcenfion. And I queſtion if. 
he co Camillus can thew any thing of this ſort equal to it, or 
o that Greatneſs of Mind when Themifocles bore with 
{EP atience the extravagant Sallies of Eurybiades, that he 
icht have time to lay before him coolly his Senti- 
nents and Advice, That Man muſt be well acquainted 


amillui 


ſavint ith the way to true Glory, who could march on with- 
ut Hint ſtumbling in a Road ſo intricate, where he was to 
ad cer uffer Inſults with Patience, and ſwallow Affronts. 

to Mal If it be in the Actions of Men as it is in Tragedies, 
irs atwhere the ſhorteſt Moments artfully managed, produce 
. e moſt ſurpriſing Events, and raiſe our Admiration 


pp to the higheſt Pitch by the Terror and Compaſſion. 
ey inſpire us with, there is nothing in the Life of 
Themiſtocles comparable to the miraculous Incidents 


Honou 
nontant, 


Ff Sala: which abound in That of Camillus, They are not Ad- 

vithouWrentures goyern'd and conducted by human Force or 

"> tha Reaſon, but inextricable Difficulties unravell'd, as it. 

badly i ere, by the Intervention of a Deity, It is certain 

mrs hat in Themiſfocles, the intricate Part of the Plot is 
3 


1 well prepared, Xerxes like a Torrent ſweeps away the 
e time rnhabitants and Cities of Greece; the Oracle commands 
ſure offif« Athenians to incloſe themſelves within Walls of 
Wood; upon This they embark, having firſt ſent away 
fs of aheir Wives and Children, and the ancient Men, into 

he neighbouring Iſlands; and now is the Barbarian 
e Miſter of Athens ; from whence is their Deliverer to 
ttack rome? who ſhall defend a People already vanquiſh'd, 
an In-Wng whoſe laſt hopes are placed in their Fleet, which 
zonſiſts of no more than one hundred and eighty Gal- 
" lies, 


„% W. Cheri of . 
lies, with which they are to encounter a Navy. of 
Twelve hundred Sail? Tbemiſtocles his Courage, Reſo- 
lution, and good Senſe give a new Life to the Athenians, 
and the Event is fortunate; but this Cataſtrophe has 
nothing in it of the Wonderful and Surpriſing; All is 
Simple, all is Uniform: whereas in Canin every thing 
is equally miraculous ; Rome in Aſhes; the victorious 
Gaul Maſter of it; he incamps amidſt its Ruins; lays 
cloſe Siege to the Capitol, which is defended only by a 
handful of Men; and They, reduced to the laſt Extre- 
mity, ready to redeem their Country, the ſad Remains 
of hoſtile Flames, and Reme is weighing in the Balance 
againſt the Gold of the Barbarians. In the very eri- 
tical minute arrives Camillus, and effects her Deliverance 
not with Gold but by the Sword. This Air of the 


Wonderful breathes in almoſt every one of his Actions, | 


whether he is relieving an Army befieged on a Moun- 
tain ; defeating-an Enemy the Moment after their Vic - 
tory ; leading Citizens back into the City the very day 
in which they had been driven out of it; or retaining 
within their Duty Towns in the very Inftant of revolt. 
But as theſe Moments of ſurpriſe are the Effects of 
Chance, or the Sports of Fortune, and Teem fitter for 
the Entertainment of a Reader whoſe Mind is moft 
taken with maryellous Events, than to form in us a 
right Judgment of the Actions, and teach us wherein 
one Man excels Another, let us leave theſe Things to 
the Painters, and the Poets, to be by Them difplay'd 
on the Stage, and in their Paintings, whilſt We con- 
fine our Conſideration to ſuch Things as relate more 
peculiarly to Themiſſocles and Camillus, and which they 
owe only to Themſelves ; and thereby be enabled to 
_ an exact eſtimate of their Virtues, and their 
They had Both the ſame Thirſt after Glory: Both 
exerted the ſame Courage and Conduct upon Occaſion. 
But it is neither Courage, Conduct, or Cunning by 
which Men are to be judged, becauſe They are Quali- 
ties which they may be faid to have in common with 

a many 
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many. other. Animals That which infinitely. dignifies 
human Nature, and raiſeth her in ſome degree up to 


ns, ME the ſupreme Being, is that provident Foreſight, in which 
has Thewifocles had exceedingly. the Advantage over Camil- 
is lus, He cou'd fee no farther than juſt before him, 
ing. whereas Tbemiſtocles ſaw afar off, and bad an Eye that 


could penetrate even into the Womb of Events. At 
ays the time when the Perſſans, overthrown at Marat bon, 
y a were frighted back into the, very Heart of Afa, Hie 
tre- ſoretold their Return, and prepared his Fellow: Citizens 
ains for new Conflicts with thoſe — 5 — It is true, as 
nce Cicero-has obſerved, that this Foreſight fail'd him upon 

cri- ſome of the moſt important Occaſions in his whole: 
Ince Life; for he neither cou'd foreſee what he had to ex- 
the Wl pet from the Lacedæmonians, what would befal him on 
ons, the part of his own Countrymen, nor the Conſequences 

un- of his mighty Promiſes to Artaxerxes. But what Man 

Vice is there that is infallible? _ 0 * 

day It may be ſaid of Camillus that He likewiſe foreſaw- 
ning that the Diviſion of the Romans, and the ſuffering a 

volt. Part of them to go and dwell at Veii would infallibly 

s of prove the Ruin of the State, fer which Reaſon he 

for oppoſed it with great Firmneſs and Reſolution; but in 

mot ill this important Service of Camillus to his Country we 
us a ſee the many Tokens of a profound Wiſdom and Pru- 

Tein dence, but nothing of that Foreſight in Themiſtocles, 

7s to which looks like ſomething Prophetical. This Action 

ay'd of Camillus has undoubtedly a great Reſemblance with 
con- That of Themiſtocles when he prevented thoſe Cities, 
nore which had not appeared in Arms againſt Xerxes, from 
they being expelled out of the Council of the 22 
w 


d to 23 was inſiſted on by the Lacedemonians, who would 
their by that means have engrolled all the Authority, and 
| made themſelves Maſters of Greece. 

Both But if Tbemiſtocles was preferable to Camillus on the 


(fon, ſcore of Foreſight, Camillus no leſs excelled Themiſtocles 
g by on the account of Juſtice, a Quality infinitely. ſuperior 
vuali- to the Former, In all the Exploits of Themiſtocles one 
may diſcoyer Courage joined with Cunning, whereas 
| . ; every 
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every thing in Camillus is ſincere and open. " Themiſfocles 
never performed any thing that might not be over- 
match'd by the ſingle Submiſſion of Falerii, of which 
Gamillus made himſelf "Maſter by the high Veneration 
the Beſieged had conceived of him for his Juſtice in 


ſending back to them the School-Mafter, who had be- 


tray'd their Children into his Hands ; for to know that 
even in War itfelf there are ſome Laws of ſuch a na- 
ture as no good Man will violate, and that Juftice ought 
to be prefer d to Victory, is an Action more heroick 
than the Conqueſt of the Univerſdgmſ. 
As for their Conduct in time of Peace, we ſhall find 
there was no ſmall Difference between them in that 
reſpect. Themiſtocles was a great Stickler for the People, 
and every thing he did during his Adminiſtration tended 
to ſecure the Populace againſt the Incroachments and 
Ambition of the Nobility ; whereas Camillus, tho“ he 
kept fair with the People, yet his Inclinations were for 
the Senate and Patricians, dn i 
_ Themiſtocles oppreſſed all Thoſe who were moſt capa· 
ble of ſerving the Republick, and got Ariſtides to be 
baniſh*d, tho he was the moſt virtuous Man of the 
Age; whereas Camillus was ſo, much a Stranger to that 
Spirit of Envy and Intrigue, that he always pick'd 
out the beſt of the Citizens to be his Collegues, ſuch 
as knew how to be moſt ſerviceable to their Country, 
and made it appear that a Man might communicate his 
Authority to Others, without giving them a Share in 
his Glory, © OTE Teo 7 2 
The Abenians had been zecuſtomed to lay out in 
Games and Shews all the Revenue ariſing out of their 
Mines in Attica. Themiſtocles had the Courage to abo- 
liſh this improvident Cuftom, and cauſed the Money 
to be employ'd in building of Ships, which prov'd af- 
terwards the Preſervation of the State. There is no- 
thing in the Life of Camillus that will Rand in Compe- 
tition with that important Service, unleſs we put into 
the Balance his prudent Regulations during his Cenſor- 
- ſhip, wherein he obliged the young Men to efpovſe the 
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Widows of Thoſe who had been flain in the Wars, and 
made Qrphans liable to the Taxes, But theſe Laws 


ſeem to be the Dictates of War, whereas Themiftocles's | 


Decree proceeded ſolely from his Prudence. 

The Severity with which Camillus treated Manlius, 
who was thrown headlong from. the Capitol was v 
jaſt, and commendable, if it flowed purely from his 
love of Liberty and regard to the Conſtitution ; and if 
the Indignation he had conceived againſt that Criminal 
was not a little aggravated by an inward Jealouſy of a 
Rival renowned for many notable Actions, who could 
produce thirty Spoils taken from Enemies ſlain by his 
own Hands, Forty honorary Rewards confer' d on him 
by the Generals under whom he had ſerv'd; among 
which were Two mural and Eight civic Crowne, and 
who, in ſhort, having repuls'd the Gault when they 
were ſealing the Capitol, had confer'd on him for that 
important Service the glorious Name of Capitolinus. 
But Tbemiſtocles gave as high an Inſtance of his Zeal 


for 2p when he condemn'd a Greet to Death for 


explained to the Athenians. the diſhonourable 

erms the King of Perſia offered to them by his Am- 
—— and for having the Impudence to make the 
Language of the Greets ſerve to interpret to them the 
imperious Will of a Barbarian. Nor is he leſs to be 
commended for his Severity to Artbmius of Zele, whom 
he got to be declared an Enemy of the G and 
their Allies, and had Himſelf and Poſterity branded: 
with Infamy for having imported the Gold of the 
Medes, not into Athens, but into Pelaponneſus. I know 
not if "this Example of Severity againſt Corruption was 
not more neceſſary and uſeful to Greece in that Con- 


juncture and Situation of her Affairs, than was the 


Puniſhment of Manlius at that time to Rome; for the 
Perfians were in thoſe days more formidable from their 
Gold than their Courage; which made Demoſthenes at- 
firm that this ſingle Action made the Grecians become 


more formidable to the Barbarians, than thy Borda by 
ad ben Ry 


There 


| 
| 
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here is another Circumftance which rendered Te- 
miftocles's Adminiſtration very remarkable; for when 
the Barbarians had laid Athens in Aſhes, he did not 
only rebuild .it, as Camillus did Rome, but he fortified 
it, and joined it by a Wall to the Piræus. But there 
are two things to be conſidered in this Enterpriſe, the 
Effect it produced, and the Manner wherein it was 
executed. The Effect was no better than creating in 
their Allies a Jealouſy of their Power, and prompting 
the Populace to be more ſtubborn and mutinous in 
ſtrengthening them againſt the Nobility ; and the Man- 
ner in which it was executed could contribute but little 
to his Honour, ſince it was gained with Fraud, Sub- 
tilty and Injuſtice; and there is no Action with theſe 
Marks upon it can be allowable, tho' it may be profi- 
table. For this Reaſon Demoſthenes, in comparing theſe 
Walls of Tbemiſtocles with Thoſe built afterwards by 
Canon, gives the Preference to the Laſt : for, as much 
as an Action performed openly is preferable to One ef- 2 
fected clandeſtinely and by Fraud, and Victory more 3 
glorious than Circumvention and Surpriſe; fo much en 
are the Walls of Conon to be prefer'd to Thoſe of The- Or 
miſtocles : For Conon erected His after he had quell'd hit 
Enemies, and all Thoſe that could haye obſtructed him I © 
in his Deſign, whereas ThemPocles built His by impoſ- 
ing upon his Allies. No Reproach like This ever 7 
ſully'd One of the Actions of Camillus, where Open- th 
neſs and Simplicity, the eſſential Marks of a truly great 
and noble Mind, conſtantly ſhined in full Luftre. 1 
We are not to excuſe either in Themiftocles or Camil- 
lus the Pride and Arrogance wherewith both the One 
and the Other inſulted over their Fellow-Citizens, tho 
it may be more excuſable in Camillus than Themiftoctes ; 
fer it did not appear in Him till his many Exploits and 
ſignal Services had given him ſome ſort of Pretence to 
it; whereas That of Themiftecles broke out at a time 
when he had not performed any thing conſiderable that 
could give him the leaſt Colour for it. Beſides, Ca- 
millus gave many Inſtances of a Modeſty ä 
1 1 N en 7 
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atly to be admired, when after he had defeated a Party 


0 Gauls near Ardea, he refuſed to take the Office 
of General upon him, which had been offered him by 


Fe the Romans then at Veii; and in obedience to the Laws | 
here Nof a City, which was not then in Being, and was no 
the better than a Heap of Aſhes, waited till that Choice 
was vas confirmed by the Handful of Romans who were 
g in defending the Capitol, whom he conſidered as the only 
ting lawful Citizens, who had a right of conferring that 


s in Office upon him; a Moderation almoſt without Exam- 
Han- ple, far unlike that Ambition which was daily viſible 
little in Tbemiſtocles. 7 K EEE 54 KL 
Sub- If for our better and more compleat Knowledge of 
theſe Men we are not to conſider them only in the Courſe 
of. of their Proſperities, but to turn the Tables, and view 
heſe them when Fortune is at Variance with them, we ſhall 
s by in that caſe find a very. great Difference between Tbemi- 
nuch Herles and Camillus. One of them was baniſhed with- 
» ef. out any apparent Reaſon; unleſs it was a Judgment 
more vpon him for having done the ſame thing by Ariſtides, 
auch whom he drove into Exile purely out of Jealouſy of 
The his extraordinary Worth, and for no other Reaſon. The 
I his Ocher was baniſh'd for. vigorouſly oppoſing a Deſign 
him which tended to the abſolute Ruin of his Country. 
wol- Themuftocles was baniſh'd after he had ſav*d his Country, 
ever and Gemillus preſerved His after he had been baniſh'd. 
pen- Tbemiſtocles's Exile was his Reward for having expelled 


great the Farbarians, and the Arrival of the Barbarians was 


3s a Puniſhment for the Exile of Camillus. 
11111. If theſe Cauſes and Conjunctures are very different, 
One ! ſo was the Manner in which both the One, and the 


tho! Other ſapported his Diſgrace. Car!lus in the firſt Heat 


hs flew out into Imprecations, which teſtified his Malice 
and nd III-will to Rome ; but one may at the ſame time 
oh diſcover ſome Tokens of the Affection he ſtill retain'd 
Hons for her even in the height of his Reſentment : For he 
that does not with any Calamities to fall upon her, but that 
Ca. i He may have the Pleaſure of delivering her, and there- 
ici. by ſecure to himicif a glorious. Revenge for her In- 
ently 8 | juſtice 


Juſtice towards him, which” is the Revenge of a Hero, 
We meet with nothing of This in Themffocles. He 
does not indeed curſe his Country, but he goes and 
proſtitutes himſelf to her Enemies. Tbemiſtocles in hi 
Exile ſullies the Glory of his former Exploits; he pay; 
his Adoration to a Barbarian, and begs his Pardon - fot 
the Damage he had done him in the Service of his 
; Country: whereas Camillus adds freth Laurels to Thoſe 
he had obtained before, and continued to the End of 
his Days to ſignalize himſelf with new Victories. He 
excels all other Romans before his Exile, and after it 
he excels Himſelf, The extravagant Promiſes of Tbe- 
mr/iocles to the King of Perfia put him in the long run 
under a Neceflity of killing himſelf 3 and there appears 
ſomething - ſo heroick in this Sentiment of preferring 
Death to the fatal Neceſſity either of revenging him. 
ſelf upon his Country, or of being unfaithful to his 
Benefactor, chat I have in ſome ſort applauded that 
Reſolution,” tho” I know very well that all wiſe Men 
will upon an impartial Judgment condemn it. This 
Violence committed on himſelf will without doubt be 
conſidered by Such not only as an undeniable Mark of 
Weakneſs, but a. certain Sign that he knew not what 
ſcope to give to his Reſentment againſt his Country, 
nor how much he was bound in Gratitude to his Be- 
nefactor; and that for fear of being wanting to Either 
he was equally wanting to Both ; for in what he did 
be depriv'd One of a Subject, and the Other of a 
Friend to whom he ow'd his Service. Now no honeſt 
Man, eſpecially a Man concerned in the Management 
of publick Affairs, ought to die purely for his own 
Sake, but for the Sake of his Friends, or his Country. 
* Camillus's' Behaviour was of a quite different Nature; 
he” had no occaſion to paſs the Seas in ſearch of Ene- 
mies to Rome, he had them round about him; He 
went not te humble himſelf before them, and folicit 
them to take the Benefit of his Diſgrace, and employ 
his Head and Hand againft his ungrateful Country, He 
put in practice that excellent Doctrine, which Plato 
e Was 
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Jeto s at that time preaching up in the Schools at Arbens, 
Heat an honeſt Man, however ill uſed by his Country, 

and eſerves always in his Heart a Mediator in her behal 

1 his Ind ſeeks all Opportunities of bringing her to herſelf, 
pays Id doing her Service. Accordingly this exalted Piety 

 - for I Camillus was rewarded with a Felicity, which no 


ortal ever obtained before, He was no ſooner re- 
ored to his Country but he reſtored his Country with 
imſelf, and brought Rome back to Rome, which gave 
im a Right to ſhare with Romulus in the Title of het 
ounder ; and when he had thus preſerv'd Rome, and 
ſtored her, he hindred her from falling again into the 
me Calamities out of which he had rais'd her; for 
chen he was Fourſcore and three Years old he once 
rring Fore defeated the Gault, who were returned into Italy 
ith an Army much more formidable than the former. 
ſow all thoſe glorious Exploits had been loft, if like 


that {Wberi/foc/es he had given way to his Reſentment; fo 
Men ue is it that Anger is an imperious ungratefu] Miſtreſs, 
This Waking an ungenerous Return for the Services ſhe re- 
t be ives, and ſelling her pernicious Counſels at a moſt 


travagant rate. | Ir 
Having thus drawn a Parallel between theſe two great 
len with regard to their Conduct in Peace and War, 
d their Behaviour under their Misfortunes, there re- 
ans nothing more but to conſider them with relation 


» did their Sentiments of Religion, in which there ſeems 
of a be no great Difference between them. Tbemiſtorles 
oneſt Nyplores the Aſſiſtance of the Gods in all his Under- 
ment kings. When be had obtained the Victory at Arte- 
own um he conſecrated a Trophy to Diana, under whoſe 
try. {Wip:Ction he had performed this firſt Exploit; and 
ure; Mtcr That at Salamine, in Acknowledgement that pru- 
Ene- Unt Counſels are as ſo many Inſpirations ſent from the 
He os, he erected a Temple to the ſame Goddeſs in re- 
olicit Irn for the good Counſel he received from Her. 


ploy In this Article Camillus comes not in the leaſt behind 
He {We:mi/ocles, After the Conqueſt of Yer; he rebuilt the 

Plato Wrnple to the Goddeſs Matuta, He tranſports the 
was Vor, II. BE Statue 


98 The Gompariſon- of, &c. -- 
Statue, of Juno to Rome, and takes care to have that 
Service performed with the moſt religious Ceremonies; 
He with much Labour and Perſeverance finds out the 
Foundations of thoſe Temples that had been deſtroyei 
by Fire, which he re-edified, and built Another to that 
God, who had foretold the coming of the Gault. In 
mort, he cloſed his Life with an Act of Religion, con- 
ſecrating a Temple to Concord, in thanks to the God; 
for the reunion of the People with the Senate. He 
will without doubt be reproached for having in Con- 
tempt of the Gods cauſed four white Horſes to be har- 
neſſed to the Chariot in which he enter'd Rome on the 
Day of his Triumph, and for neglecting the fſolems 
Vow he had made of conſecrating to Apollo the Tenth 
of the Spoils taken at Yeii, Themiſtocles alſo is to be 
condemned for making Religion a Cloke to his politic _ 
Defigns, when by the Aid of fiftitious Portents and 
Miracles he brought the People to come into his Mes. 
ſures ; but it appears to me equally unjuſt to accuſe, 
or defend two Perſons, whom the Gods themſelve 
ſeem to have juſtified, For thoſe all-powerful Beings 
have given both the One and the Other fignal Marks 
of their Good - will and Favour; they ſupported thei 
Taue, and animated their Prudence on every Occa. 
on, and favoured all their Enterpriſes with Succei 
and Glory; and what is ſtill a ſtrorger and more er- 
traordinary Mark of their Protection, they revengei 
the Wrongs done to Camillus by ſinking - Rems under: 
Deluge of Calamities; and by Inſpirations, Dreams and 
Oracles they twice preſerved Themiſtocles from thi: 
Snares of his Enemies. Now tho* the Nature of the 
Gods, which is Goodneſs itſelf, and which being read 
to forgive, and ſlow to puniſh, doth not always mani- 
feſt their Judgments in this Life, and will not ſuffer u 
to paſs any certain Sentence upon Men from the F:- 


| 
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vours they have received from above, yet it may very 
juſtly be preſumed that they would never have fſhewn 
ſuch diſtinguiſhing Marks of their Love to two Perſons, 
who had openly defy'd them by their Ingratitude and 
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g * ESAR on a time 1 8 Me: | 
at owes who were People of DiftinCtion, | 


and hugging 
= occafion'to ask, 
try were not uſed to bear Children ? by that Prince like 
Reprimand gravely reffecting upon ſuch Perſons, who 


ſpend and laviſh that natural Affection and Kindneſs 


upon brute Beaſts, which i is due and owing to Human 
Creatures Thole. of our own kind. The Whelps. and 
Cubs of Dogs and E may indeed ſhew an Inclination 
to learn any thing, and to take notice of every thing 


they ſee; but 142 of Man has by Nature Reaſon 


which teaches diſtinguiſh between things, and 
to find fault with Thoſe that abuſe his Inclinations, by 
diverting it to unworthy Objects, and at the ſame time 
overlookin ſuch as would be both reputable ang pro- 
brable to chem, 1 | ub 
2 Bu 
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« But the outward Senſe being paſſive in receiving the 
Impreſſion of thoſe Objects that come in its way and ftrike 
upon it, it is peradventure neceſſary for it (the Senſe) to 
entertain and talce nqtice of every thing that appears to 
It, be it what it will, uſeful or unuſeful; whereas every 
Man, if he will make uſe of his Underſtanding, hath a 
natural Power to turn himſelf upon all «ev ay and * 


to change and ſhift with the greateſt eaſe to what ſhall 


ſeem to himſelf moſt fit, So that a Man ought to pur- 
fue and make after the beſt and choiceft of every thing, 
that he may not appeay to be entirely guided by Senſe, 


dut to have madè the beſt uſe of it. 


For as the Eye is pleaſed moſt with a colour whoſe 
Lively freſhneſs reyives and cheriſhes the Sight, ſo the 
Mind of Man has certain Objects that by Delighting it 


do Invite it as to its proper Good, and upon Theſe our 


— 


Affections ought to be placed. | 
"Now theſe Objects are to be met with in thoſe Works 
and Performances which proceed from Virtue, which do 


infuſe and beget in the Minds of Readers, whilſt they 


converſe-with the bare Stories and Narratives of them, 
a kind of Emulation and Inclination towards them, 
which naturally draws them on to an Imitation. Where- 
as in things of another nature there doth not immediate- 


{ 232 upon the admiration and liking of the thing 


ne, any ſtrong deſire of doing the Hike. Nay, many 
times on the very contrary, when we are pleaſed with 
the Work, we flight and ſet little by the Workman or 
Artift himſelf z as for hilhencs; in Peefatoes and Patple- 
dyes, we are taken with the things themſelves well 
enough, but we look but meanly upon Pyers and Per- 


fumers, as a ſort of pitiful Tradeimen and forty Me- 


chanicks, Whereupon it was not amiſs faid By Au- 


. #iſtbenes, when People told him that one Iſmenias was an 
excellent Fidler or Piper; It may be ſo, faid he, but he is 


but a wretched paltry Fellow for all That ; far otherwiſe 


_be would not have been ſo excellent a Fidler ; meaning that 


he would have found ſome better Buſineſs to have em- 
ployed himſelf about than Fidling and Piping, And 


Q 


FE 


. tues) or to be as good a Poet as Anacreon, or Philemon, 


receive Thoſe from Others, but Theſe we are ambitious - 


 _PERICEHES: . 
King Pbilip to the ſame purpoſe told his Son Mexander, 
who once at a merry Meeting had ſung with great Plea- 
ſure and Skill, Are not you aſhamed, Son, to fing ſo wvell ? 
For it is enough for a King or a Prince to find leiſure 
ſometimes to hear others fing ; and be does the Muſes no 
ſmall honour, when he pleaſes to be but 2 at ſuch Exer- 
ciſes and Trials of Skill, Now He who buſies himſelf in 
mean Employs, doth but bring that pains he takes about. 
things of little or no uſe, as an Evidence againſt himſelf 
of his Negligence and ſlothful Indiſpoſition to virtuous. 
and uſeful Practices. And I take it for granted, that 
no ingenuous well-born Youth, upon viewing the Statue 
of Jupiter which ſtands in the City of Piſa, would de- 
fire to be a Phidias, or That of June in the City of 
Argos, to be a Polycletus, (the Workmen of thoſe Sta - 


or Arcbilochus, becauſe he has been delighted in reading 
their Poems, For it doth not neceſſarily follow, that 
if a piece of Work pleaſe for its gracefulneſs, therefore 
He that wrought it deſerves our eſteem, Whence it is 
that neither do fuch things profit or advantage the Be- 
holders, upon the fight whereof there doth not ariſe a 
Zeal which may put them upon Imitation, nor an Im- 
pulſe or Inclination, which may move a defire and raiſe 
an endeavour of doing the like, But tis Virtue alone, 
which doth immediately by the bare propoſal of its 
Actions ſo diſpoſe Men, that they do at once both ad- 
mire the things done, and defire to imitate the Doers of 
them. For as to the Goods of Fortune, we are fond 
only of the Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment of them; but as 
to thoſe of Virtue, we are in love with the Practiee and 
Exerciſe of them ; for which Reaſon we are content to 


Others ſhould receive from Us. For an hiſtorical Rela- 
tion of what is honeſt and virtuous has ſuch a power 
over Man as to put him upon a proper Action, forming 
the Manners of Him that conſiders it, not as in a Play 
merely to imitate it, but to do it upon Choice and Ineli- 


nation. 
FE 3 Wherefore 
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Wherefore we alſo have thought fit to ſpend our time 
in writing the Lives of famous Perſons; and we have 
compoſed this Tenth Book upon that Subject, wherein 
are contain'd the Life of Pericles and That of Fabius 
Maximus, (who managed and carried on the War againſt 
Hannibal.) Men alike, as in their other Virtues and 
good Parts, ſo eſpecially in their mild and upright Temper 
and Demeanor, and in their being able to bear the croſs- 

rain'd Humours and footiſh Carriages of their Fellow- 
ditizens the Commoners, and their Fellow-Rulers, who 
ſhared with them in the Charge of the Government; by 
which means they became Both of them very uſeful and 
ferviceable to the Intereſt of their Countries. Whether 
we take a right aim in our intended purpoſe, is left to 
the Reader to judge by thoſe things he ſhall here find ſet 
down. ; 1 3 gt . 
As to Pericles, he was of that Tribe or Ward in Athers 
called Aramantis, and of that Company or Society of 
People called Cholagria, and one of the chiefeſt Families 
and Deſcents of the whole City both on his Father's and 
Mother's fide, For Xanthippus his Father, He who defeated 
the King of Per/ia's Lieutenant-Generals in the Battle of 
Mycale, took to Wife Agariſte, the Neice of that Chliſ. 
thenes who drove out the Race of Pififtratus, diſſol ved 
their Tyrannical Uſurpation, made ſuch good Laws, and 
ſettled ſuch a Mode] of Government as was excellently 
well tempered and fitted for the Agreement and Safety of 
the People. „n & be > 

Agarifſte being near her time, fancied in a Dream that 
ſhe was brought to Bed of a Lion, and within a few Days 
after ſhe was delivered of Pericles ; whoſe Body was well 
ſhaped, but his Head was too long, and diſproportioned. 
For which Reaſon it was that almoſt all the Images and 
Statues that were made of him, have the Head covered 
with a Helmet : The Workmen probably not being will- 
ing to expoſe him by ſhewing his Deformity. But the 
Poets of Athens plaid upon him, and called him Ex ev0- 
aN, Schinocephales, that is, Onion-pate, or Squill- 
Pate. For that which in common Language goes by the 

5 Name 


PERICLES. 8 


Name of Txix Na a Seu ILL, or Sea. Orion, the Arricts 
do in their Dialect ſometimes term X, Cbinos. 
And one of their Comiele Poets, Cratinus in his Play 


called Cbeirones, that is to fay, The 3 or The 
worſer fort of People, as thus of him: 


ola time, with Faction mixt in vile . 
Begot this greateſt Tyrant of his Race; 
Jo whom 1s given by the Gods above 


_ The lofty Name of Head-Compelling Jove. 


Abd again in another Play of his called 3 or The 


—_ he i in this manner beſpeaks him: 


Veld us, thou Hoſpitable God, thy Aid; 
Thou who art bappy in a monſtrous Head. 


And Telecides, another of thoſe Poets, faith in a mockery 
of f him, that one while | 


Puzzled with nice affairs of State and men 
His Great-bend. being 7 ek down. 


And that nd while, 


- Only from that over-growing Pate m 
. There deth pur yg T to the State. 


And Eupelis, a third Poet, in a ; Comedy of His called 
Demi, that is, The People of the Boroughs, making en- 
quiry concerning every one of the Demagogues or Leading- 


men, whom he makes in the Play to come up from Hell, 


as Pericles comes to de named lad, he replies : 


Why in the Devil's name, "mong f all the Dead 
2 lie below, baft brought us up the Head? 


The Maſter that taught bim Muſick, moſt Authors 
are agreed, was one Damon; ; [ww name they ſay ought. 
to 


* 
* [| 
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to be pronounced with the firſt ſyllable ſhort.) Though, 
Ariſtotle tells us that he was thoroughly practiſed to 
Muſick with one Pytboclidet. And as to Damon, it is 
not unlikely, that he being a ſhrewd cunning Sophiſter 


as he was, did out of policy ſhelter himſelf under the 


name and profeſſion of a Muſick - Maſter, on purpoſe to 


conceal from the Vulgar his ſubtilty and {kill in State- 
Affairs. So that under this pretence he attended as dili- 
gently upon Pericles in teaching him Politicks, as a 
Maſter of a Gymnaſium, or School for Exerciſes, does 
upon young Scholars whom he is to. inſtruct in the Ath- 
leticks, Yet for all that the People faw him thro' the 
Diſguiſe of a Muſician, and baniſhed Damon the Country 
by Oſtraciſm for ten Years, as an Intermedler in the 
Government, and one that favoured Arbjtrary Power; 
and by that means gave the Stage occaſion to play upon 


him. As for Inſtance; Plato one of their Comedians 
brought in a Perſon putting the Queſtion to him (under 
the name of Chiron, who had been Achilles 8 Tutor like- 


wiſe in Mufick) in this manner; 


Tell ne, thou mighty Chiron of the State, 
Didſt thou our great Achilles educate ? 


meaning Pericles, 

Pericles was moreover a Diſei ple occafionally of Zeno 
Eleates, who diſcourſed and treated of natural Philoſo- 
phy much after the manner as Parmenides did, except 


that he introduced a diſputatious method of reaſoning. 
upon things, which he uſed himſelf to, by which he 


would draw his Adverſaries into ſeeming Abſurdities, 


let them take which Side of the —_— they _ 
h given the ſame 


And accordingly Timon the Phliafia 
account of him in this pair of Verſes, 


Zeno ; a= Force, avbo ſpoke to either part, 
Confuted all, and never fail d in's Art. 


But He that was moſt converſant with Pericla, and 
furniſhed him moſt eſpecially with a Weight and Gran- 
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dear of Senſe, and a more grave and ſolid reſearch of 
thoſe Arts by which the Populace is to be managed, and 
contributed moſt to the Majeſty and Grace of his Ad- 
dreſs and Deportment, was\Anaxagoras the Clazomenian ; 
whom the Men of thoſe times called _— name of 
Nec, Nous, that is, Mind or Underflan ing, whether 
in admiration of his great and extraordinary Skill and 
Knowledge, as it clearly appeared to be, in the Affairs 
of Nature, or whether it were becauſe that He was the 
firſt of the Philoſophers, who did not commit the Go- 
vernment of the World to Fortune or Chance, nor to 
fatal Neceſſity, as the Caufe of that Order we find things 
in ; but fet over it a pure and ſimple Being, endued 
with Underſtanding, which ſeparated the fimilar from 
the diſſimilar Parts, which before muſt have been jum- 
o 1 
Beſides the reputation Pericles had for Knowledge in 
Natural Philoſophy, not only the greatneſs of his Spirit, 
and his — of ſpeaking, which had none of 
the Meanneſſes or Scurrility that are common among the 
Vulgar; but alſo the Sedateneſs of his Countenance not 
eafily provoked to Laughter, the,Gravity of his Face, 
and the direct _ rr Roo ſo 3 ever, 1 
diſcompoſed by any thing that happened to him in ſpeak- 
ing, the cafineſs of his Mater in delivering himſelf, 
and many things of the fame kind, made him the ad- 
miration of all that knew him. | 
See but bis patience and greatiiefs of Mind! One 
time being reviled and il-ſpoken of all day long in his 
own hearing by a villanous and ill-tongued Raſcal that 
cared not What he ſaid, be bore it patiently all along 
without returning him one Word; altho? he did it in 
the open Court or the Aﬀembly of the People, where 
he was at the fame time engaged in the Proſecu- 
tion and Diſpatch of ſome weighty urgent Affair. Ia 
the Evening he went home as one unconcerned, this 
Fellow dogging him at the Heels, and pelting him all 
the way he went with abuſive Language. As he was 
ready to go into his Houſe, it being by this time fakes 
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he order'd one of his Servants to take a light, and go | 
along with the Man and ſee him ſafe home : Which was 


all the notice he took of him. ea. EY 
Now Jon the Poet faith, that Pericles's Converſe and 


Carriage in Company was Haughty and Surly, and that 


the good opinion and high thoughts he had of himſelf 
was mixt with much Scorn- and Contempt ſor others : 
And on the other hand he commends Cimon's exact Ci- 
vility, and eaſy Compliance, and genteel well-faſhioned 
Behaviour at every turn in all his Converſations. Well ! 
but let us leave Ion to himſelf, who ſeems to take it for 
granted, that in deſcribing Virtue as well as in writing 
- Tragedy there is a Part where we muſt introduce Satires 


fo cauſe Laughter: But as for Thoſe who miſcalled 


Pericles's Gravity by the Name of an affected Oſtenta- 


tion and Grandeur of State, Zeno adviſed ſuch Perſons, 


That They alſo would try to affect the like garb of 
Greatneſs, in as much as the very counterfeiting and 
apeing of good Qualities doth in time, as by ſtealth, 
procure and beget an Inclination for them, and a fami- 
liarity with them. | TS 
Nor were Theſe the only Advantages which Pericles 
had of Anaxagoras's Acquaintance and Converſation z 
He ſeemed als to be adyanced by his Inſtructions far 
above all that Superſtition, whatever it is, which as to 
Meteors and the like firange Appearances doth with 
frightful Apprehenſions poſſeſs the Minds of People, 
who are ignorant of the true Cauſes'by which ſuch Ef- 
fects are naturally produced, and are mad as if the Devil 


were in them, and in great agony and diſorder upon oc · 


| eaſion of theſe Divine Prodigies, by reaſon of their 
. Ignorance and want of Skill about them: Which 
.  Tgnorance, Natural Philoſophy diſcharging and freeing 

Men from, inſtead of a dreadful and unquiet trouble- 
ſome Superſtition, works in them a free and generous 
Devotion, together with good Hopes and kindly Aſ- 
— bb 
There js a Story, that on a time Pericles had brought 
him from a Country- Farm of his a Ram's Head with 
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one Horn; and that Lampon a Diviner or Fortune-teller, 
upon ſeeing the Horn grow ſtrong and firm out of the 
midſt of the Forehead, gave this for his Judgment, that 
there being at that time two potent Factions in the City, 
the One of Thucydides and the other of Pericles, the Go- 
vernment would come about to that One of them in 
whoſe Ground or Eftate this Token or Indication of Fate 
had happened : But that Anaxagoras, when he had cleft 
the Skull in ſunder, ſhewed to the Standers-by, that 
the Brain had not filled up its Pan or natural Place, but 
being ſharp, of an Oval Figure, had rolled itſelf toge- 
ther, from all parts of the Veſſel which contained it, in 
a point to that place, from whence: the Root of the 
Horn took its riſe; which was the reaſon it grew ſingle. 
And that for that time Anaxagoras was much admired 
for the account he gave, by 'Thoſe that were preſent at 
the Operation; and Lampon no leſs a little while after, 
| when Thucydides being outed and laid afide, all Affairs of 
the State and Government came entirely into Pericles's 
Hands and Management. 2 
And yet in my Opinion it is no Abſurdity to ſay, that 
they were Both in the right, the natural Philoſopher 
and the Fortune- teller; The One ſo luckily hitting up- 
on the Cauſe of this Event, by which it was produced ; 
the Other upon the End, for which it was defigned. For 
it was the Buſineſs of the one to find out and give ac- 
count in what manner, and by what means it grew as it 
did; and of the other to foretel to what End and Purpoſe 
it was ſo made, and what it might mean or portend. 
Now as to Thoſe who ſay that to find out the Canſe of 
ſuch prodigious Events is in effect to deſtroy any Signifi- 
cation they may be ſuppoſed to have; theſe Men do not 
take notice, that at the ſame time, together with Di- 
vine Prodigies (the tokens of God's Pleaſure or Diſplea- 
fure) they defeat and render of no uſe thoſe figns and 
marks which are contrived by Art; ſuch as are, for in- 
ſttance, the Clattering of Quoits, and the Lights of 
Watch-towers along the Seaſide, and the ſhadows of the 
Pins of Jun-dials; every of which things is * by 
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ſome Cauſe which has fo contrived them as to make 
them become ſigns of ſome other thing: But Theſe are 
ſubjects that perad venture would better befit ſome other 


Conſideration than what we are now upon. 


Now Pericles, being yet but a young Man, ſtood in 
great awe of the People, and was more afraid of giving 


them any Offence ; becauſe he was generally thought very 


much to reſemble in his Viſage the Tyrant P:þfratus ; 
and the grave Seniors of the Town, who remembered 
that Man, had another reaſon for being jealous of him 
when they found the ſame ſweetneſs in his Voice, and 
the ſame readineſs in ſpeaking, which they had obſerved 
in the Tyrant, And therefore altho* he had a very fair 
Eſtate, and was deſcended of as noble a Family as Any, 
and had ſtore of Friends who bore the greateſt ſway; ; 44 


was fo far from truſting to theſe Advantages, that he 


apprehended they might procure him to be baniſhed as a 
dangerous Perſon : And for this reaſon he meddled not 


at all with State-affairs, but in the Services of War he 


ſhew'd himſelf a brave Man, and one who with un- 
daunted Courage would expoſe himſelf upon all Oc- 


But A ider being dead, and Themiftocles in Exile, 


and Cimon being for the moſt part kept abroad by Expe- 


ditions he made in Foreign Parts out of Greece; then 
did Pericles, ſeeing things in this poſture, apply himſelf 
to the State; but inſtead, of ' courting the rich and great 
Men, making choice of ſuch Matters and Cauſes where- 
in the common People and poorer ſort were concern'd, 


and ſiding with them; which was contrary to his na- 


tural Temper, for he was not of himſelf given to Popu- 


larity or mean 8 But, as it is very likely, 


fearing he might, by reaſon! of thoſe Advantages we 
mentioned, fall under a ſuſpicion and jealouſy of ſetting 
up for Kingſhip or Arbitrary Power; and ſeeing how 
Cimon courted the Ariſtocracy or chief Men of the Go- 


vernment, and was mightily beloved by Thoſe. who 


made the beſt Figure in Life, he took another way 
ſheltered himſelf among the Crowd: and Herd of 
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| common People: By which means he did at once both 


ſecure himſelf, and procure” an intereſt to ſerve him, 
when time ſhould be, againſt Cimon, | 
And beſides, immediately upon his Application to 
State-affairs, he took a quite different Courſe from what 
Others and himſelf had uſed, as to his Order of Life 
and Management of himſelf. For he was never ſeen to 
walk in any Street or Way at Athens, but on'y that 
which led to the Court or Town-Hall, where the Peo- 
ple aſſembled, and to the Senate or Parliament Houſe, 
where the Lords ſat in Council; and he avoided and 
left off the Invitations of Friends to Supper, and all ſuch 
kind of friendly Treatment and neighbourly Acquain- 
tance : So that in all the time he had to do with the 
Publick, which was not .a little, he was never known 
to have gone to any of his Friends to a Supper; only 
once, and- that was at.a Wedding, when his near Kinſ- 
man Zuryptolemus, his Siſter's Son, married, he ſtaid 
till the Ceremony of the Drink-offering, and then im- 
mediately roſe from Table and went his way. For tis 
very difficult for'a great Man to preſerve the Dignity of 
his Character, if he condeſcends to the free and familiar 
way of Converſation, But where there is true and real 
merit, the more it is ſhewn the more it is eſteemed, and 
the Men poſſeſſed of ſuch Merit appear with greater luſtre 
to Thoſe who ſee them every day, than to Strangers. 
But Pericles not daring to truſt to this Method avoided 
appearing in publick as much as poſſible, not pleading 
in every Caſe, nor coming into the Court of Judicature 
every time it was aſſembled ; but (as Crrrolaus ſaith the 
Athenians did with the three-oar'd Galley of Salamis) 
reſerving himſelf for Important Caſes,” other matters of 
leſſer Importance being diſpatched by Friends, or by 
Common Pleaders at the Bar. And of this number we 
are told Ephialtes made one, he who broke the Power of 
the Areopagires,' the Council that fat on Mars's Hill; 
and by that means (according to Plato's Exprefſion) gave 
the Citizens a large and racy draught of Liberty, which 
made the People ſo fierceand untraftable, that as Thoſe 
Vor II.. | K who 
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who writ. Comedies at .thar time tell us, like a wikt 
unruly. Horſe, that had flung his Rider, they would be 
ruled no longer, but began to champ and bite Eubæa, 
and flounced, and curvetted upon the other Ifles, / 


Pericles deſigning to make the manner-of his Writing 


i and Speaking agreeable to his manner and way of Living, 
| and te the greatneſs of his Spirit and Deſigns, as if he 
had been to tune a Muſical Inſtrument, tried how he 
| could ſet off thoſe excellent Parts of Learning he had re- 
| ceived from. Anaxagoras with a proper Rhetorical Ca- 
| Jouring, or a becoming Air, And by thus joining to a 
Natural Greatneſs of Mind (as the Divine Plata ſays) 
| thoſe ſublime Thoughts he had acquired by the Study of 
Natural Philoſophy, and expreſſing thoſe Thoughts in a 
beautiful manner, he inſinitely ercasded all the Orators 
| of his own time. 
\ Upon which account they ſay he had che Girvame of 
| Olympius given him, (the ſame Title that Jupiter him- 
ſelf was called by) tho' Some are of Opinion he was ſo 


wherewith he adorned the City: Others would have 
Jag Him ſo called from the great Power he had in Publick Af - 
Fairs, whether of War or Peace, Nor is it unlikely or 
abſurd to imagine, that from thoſe many good Qvualities 
1 which met together in the ſame Man; the glory of ſuch 
| a Title might be conferr'd upon him. However the 
Comedies of the then Maſters of the Stage, who both 
in good earneft, and aut of merriment too, let fly many 
ſhrewd words at him, de plainly ſhew that he got that 
Appellation eſpecially upon the account of his being an 
able Speaker, by their ſaying that he thundered and 
| ' Iightaed, when he harangued the People, and that he 
| carried a dreadful Thunderbolt in his Tongue. 
There is a Saying alſo of Thucydides the Milefien, which 
Nands an record, ſpoken by him. pleaſantly enough upon 
Pericles's artfulneſs in ſpealzing.: This Thucydides was a 
Perſon among them of great Credit and-Repute, and one 
had for a very long time bandied againſt Pericles in the 
ernment, Now _—_——— the King of the 
Laced@uuniens 
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Latedæmonians afked him, whether He or Pericles we 
the better Wreſtler, he made this Anſwer : When 
faith hey have thrizow bim and given Büm 4 Fair Fall, 
He by flanding out in the denial, ſaying that be had id 
Fall, gets the better of me, and perſuades People into a bez 
ef of what be ſays, whether they will or no; cb they 
ju the quite contrary. - | Bo 
 Howbeit, this is certain, that Pericles was very W 
and careful what and how he was to fpeak, inſamuc 
that always whenever he went up to the Tribunal or into 
the Pulpit to deliver himfelf, he prayed to the Gods 
that no one Word might unawares lip from him; whic 
might be miſbecoming or unſuitable to the matter in 
hand, and the occafion He Was to ſpeak to; 

Indeed he hath left nothing in Writing behind him, 
fave only ſome Popular Decrees or Ordinances, And 
there are but few in a'l of His notable Sayings which art 
recorded; 4s This for one; That the Ile of Fgiria (then 
poſſeſſed by the Enemy) oybr to be removed, as an Eyes 
ore to the Pyrkum, a Port of Athens; and This for 
unother, That be fanticd be ſaw a War roming alon 
rorwnrds them but of Peloponneſus. Again; when on a 
time Sophorles, who- was his Fellow-Comtmiffioner in 
the Generalſhip, was going on board with him, and 
praiſed the Beauty of a Boy they met with in the way 
to the Ship, Sephorlet, ſaith he, à General bugbt not on ly 
to have clean Hands, but Eyes too; meaning that a Per- 
ſon in ſuch an Office and Charge ſhould not give way 
even to the Temptations of fight, And moreover Ste- 
Himbrotus hath this Paſſage of him, That as he was in a 
Funeral Oration ſpeaking of Thoſe who fell in the 
Battle at Samos, he ſaid they were grown immortal, as 
the Gods were. For, ſaid he, wwe do not ſee the Gods, 
but only by thoſe Honours wwe pay them, and by thoſe good 
things they receive from us, we declare our belief of their 
being Immortal: And the ſame honours paid to thoſe wwha 
die in the defence of tbeir Country do prove their Im- 
mortality. is 5 | . 
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Thucydides deſcribes Pericles's Government as an Aris 
ſtocracy, tho? call'd a Democracy, but it was indeed a 
Government by a fingle Perſon, to wit, under the Con- 
duct and at the Pleaſure of one Man who was chief: And 
many others ſay that by Him the common People were 
firſt brought on and led to the ſharing of Lands by Lot, 
taken from the Enemy, and to the dividing of publick 
Monies (formerly reſerved for the uſes of War) but now 
allowed them for ſeeing .of Plays and Shows, and to 
Diſtributions of Salaries for publick Employments ; 
which had this ill Effect upon them, that from a ſober, 
modeſt, thrifty People, that maintained themſelves by 
their own Labours, they became riotous and debauched 
but let us look into the occaſion of this change in the 
Government, ſo far as matter of Fact will direct us. 

When he firſt entered upon a publick Employment, 
and was to ſet himſelf (as has been already ſaid) againſt 
Cimon's great Authority, he did careſs the People what 
He could, and underhand cufry fayour with them. But 
finding himſelf come ſhort of his Competitor in Wealth, 
by which advantage the Other was inabled to take care 
of the poor, inviting every Day ſome one or other of the 
Citizens, that was in want, to- ſupper, and beſtowing 
Clothes on the aged People, and breaking down the 
hedges and incloſures of his own Grounds, to the intent 
that All that would might freely gather what Fruit they 
Pleaſed : Pericles finding he had loſt the good Graces af 
. . the Citizens by theſe Arts of his Rival, had Recourſe to 
a Diviſion of the publick Revenues among the People, 
by the advice of Demonides of Jos, as Ariſtotle tells us; 
and in a ſhort time having decoy'd and won the People, 
what with thoſe Monies allowed for Shows and for 
Courts of Juſtice, and what with other Bribes and 
' 2 he made uſe of their Intereſt againſt the Coun- 
cil of Areopagus, of which He himſelf was no Member, 


as having not been choſen by lot, either Annual Magiſ- 
trate, or Guardian of the Laws, or King, that is, Go- 


vernor of the ſacred Rites, nor Chieftain of the Wars. 
For of old theſe Offices were conferred on Perſons by 
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d a Lot, and They who had acquitted themſelves well in the 


on- diſcharge of theſe Truſts were advanced and taken into Il 
And the Court of Areopagus, Whereupon Pericles having 9: 
vere gotten ſo great a Power and Intereft with the Populace, it | 
Lot, he fo weakned the Power of this Court, as that moſt of ll 

lick thoſe Cauſes which had been hitherto tried there, were il 1 
now by Epbialtes's Aſſiſtance no longer Cogniſable in it, and lit 
dto | Cimon was baniſhed by Oſtraciſm, upon pretence of his be- 1 
nts 3 ing a Favourer of the Lacedzmonians, and a Hater of his Til 


b 


ber, own People of Athens ; notwithſtanding he was one who 
by came behind none of them all for greatneſs of Eſtate and 
ned; nobleneſs of Birth, and had won ſeveral famous and 


1 

the ſignal Victories upon the Barbarians, and with a great ; 1 
"HY deal of Montes and other Spoils of War taken from them 7 
ent, had mightily inriched the City; as in the Hiſtory of his i 
ainſt Life hath been fet down, So vaſt an Authority had wil 
what | _ Pericles gotten among the People; | e if 
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de | The ee or Banianen by Shells, (which they 
alth, us'd in ſuch Trials) was limited by Law to Ten Years, 


in 
care during which Term the Perſon baniſhed was not to re- * 
fthe turn. Bot the Lacedzmonians in the tein time make 1 
wing {| an Inroad with a great Army on the Country of T; anagra, 1 
the (which lay upon the Attick Borders) and the Athenians 1 
ntent going out againſt them with their Forces, Cimon coming . ll 
they from his Baniſhment before his time was out, put him- 1 
es af ſelf in Arms with Thoſe of his Fellow- Citizens that id 
rſe to were of his own Tribe, and reſolved by his Deeds ta 1 
eople, wipe off that Aſperſion of his favouring the Lacedæmo- 1 
s us; nian. But Pericles's Friends gathering in a Body toge- * 
eople, ther, drove him away as One under the Sentence of 
d for Exile, and forc'd him to retire, For which cauſe alſo 


s and Pericles ſeems to have laid about him the more, behav- 
Coun- ing himſelf very valiantly in the Fight, and to have 
mber, been the gallanteſt Man among them all in the Action 
Aagiſ- | of that Day, having expoſed himſelf to all hazard and 
 Go- | Hardſhip. All Cimon's Friends alſo to a Man fell in that 
Wars. Battle, whom Pericles had impeach'd as well as Him of 
ons by | taking part with the Lacedæmonians. And now the 
Lot, | Athenians heartily repented 2 for what they had done 
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to Cimon, and long' d to have him home again, being in 
the cloſe of this Fight beaten and worſted upon the Con- 
fines of their own Country, and expecting a ſore War te 
come upon them next Spring or Summer-ſeaſon. All 
which Pericles being ſenſible of, he made no delay in 
gratifying the Peoples deſire; but having wrote an Edict 
or Order for that purpoſe, himſelf recalled the Man 
home. And He upon his return concluded a peace be- 
twirt the two Cities; for the Lacedæmonians had a re- 
ſpect and kindneſs for him, as on the contrary they hated 

Pericles and the reſt of the Demagogues or Leading-men 
at that time. 

5 Vet Some ſay, that Pericles did not write that Edict 
or Order for Cimon's Revocation and Return, till ſome 
private Articles of Agreement had been made between 
them, and that by means of Elpinice, Cimon's Siſter, 
Which were, That Cimon fhould go out to Sea with 7 
Fleet of tæuo hundred Ships, and be 1 in a 

all the Forces abroad, with a deſign to baraſs a 
ate the King of Perfia's Countries and | ug z 2 
that Pericles ſhould bave the Power at bome, and govern 

71 the City. 

But it was believed that before this time Elpinice had 
perſuaded Pericles to be more favourable to C:mon, even 
from the time when he was tried for his Life, and came 
off with Baniſhment, For Pericles was one of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Commons to implead him. And 
when Elpinice made her Applications to him, and be- 
ſought him in her Brother's behalf, he with a ſmile in 
merriment ſaid, O Elpinice, you are too old a Woman to 
 wndertake ſuch buſineſs as this is, Moreover when he 
came to the Bar to impeach him, he ſtood up but onee 
to ſpeak, and then touch'd very gently upon his 
Crime; as ſoon as he had done he went out of Court, 
Ro done Cizzen the leaſt Prejudice of any of his Ac- 
cuſers. 

How then can one believe Tdomenews, who charges 
Pericles as if he had by treachery contriv'd and order'd 
the Murder of 1 the * or Counſellor of 

State, 
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State, one who was his Friend and of his Party in the 
ordering of the Government; out of a jealouſy forſooth, 
ſays he, and an envy of his great Reputation. I know 
not where this Hiſtorian pick' d up theſe Calumnies 
which he thus vomits out at this worthy Man, One 
who perchance was not altogether free from Fault or 
Blame, but yet had a generous noble Spirit, and a Soul 
that affected and courted Honour: Qualities or Diſpoſi- 


tions of Mind wholly inconſiſtent with any ſuch cruel or 


brutal Paſſion. But as to Epbialtes, the truth of the 
Story, as Ariſtotle hath told it, is This, That having 
made himſelf formidable to the Nobility by being a ſe- 
vere aſſerter of the Peoples Rights, in calling to Account 
and proſecuting Thoſe who any way injured them, his 
Enemies lying in wait for him, did, by the help of one 
Ariftodicus, a Tanagrian, privately Aſſaſſinate him, 
Now Cimon, while he was Admiral, ended his Days 
in the Ifle of Cyprus : And the Nobility ſeeing that 
Pericles was grown to be the greateſt and foremoſt Man 
of the City, and thinking it proper there ſhould be Some- 
body ſet up againſt him to give him check, and to hin- 
der his power from degenerating into Monarchy ; they 
ſet up in Oppoſition to him Thucydides of Alopecia, a ſo- 
ber diſcreet Perſon, and a near Kinſman of Cymon's, 
Who tho? leſs ſkilled in Warlike Affairs than Cimon was, 
yet was better verſed in the Courts of Law and Buſineſs 
of State; and as he never ſtirred out of the City, but 


was always ready. at hand to oppoſe Pericles in the - 
Pleading- place where the publick Harangues were made, 


he quickly reſtored the Nobility to an Equal Share in 
the Government with the People. For he would not 
ſuffer the Nobility to be ſcatter'd up and down and jum- 
bled in a huddle with the Populace as formerly, which 
had very much leſſened their Credit and Intereſt: But 
taking them apart by themſelves, and gathering into 
One the Power and Intereſt of them All, which was 
now grown conſiderable, he did as it were upon the ba- 


lance make a Counterpoiſe to che other Party. 
For 
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For indeed the Conteſt of the to Parties before Him 
was but a thing of ſecret grudge, that made but a ſha 
low Impreſſion, like a thing cut upon Tron, and rather 
ſhew'd a tendency to Divifion than any actual Diviſion 
between the. Nobility and People; but the open Quar- 
rel and canvaſſing Ambition of theſe two great Men 
made ſuch a Wound in the Body Politick, that from 
that time it-continued to be divided into two Parts, One 
of which was called the Populace or Commons; the 
Other the Few or Great one. ms 
Ibis put Pericles upon letting Tooſe the Reins to the 
People, and ſuiting his Adminiſtration of publick Affairs 
to their Inclination, by contriving continually to have 
ſome publick Shew, or Feaft, or Solemnity, ſome 
Entertainment and Divertiſement or other in Town; 
to pleaſe them, wheedling the Citizens, as a Schools 
maſter does his Boys, with ſach kind of amuſements as 
were Inſtructive as well as Agreeable to them. Beſides 
that every Year he ſent out threeſcbre Gallies, on board 
of which there went ſeveral of the Citizetis, who were 
in Pay eight Months, learning at the fame time and 
practiſing the Art of Navigation, that they might prove 
good Seamen, - - FF 

Moreover he ſent out many Colonies, One conſiſting 
of a thouſand men, into the CBerſoneſe, Another of five 
hundred into the Iſle of Androb, and a Thouſand into 
Thrace to dwell among the Biſaltæ, a People there; and 
others into Traly, when*the City Sybaris was to be re- 
peopled, the Inhabitants whereof went by the Name of 

the Thurians, And This he did to eaſe and diſcharge the 
City of an idle, and by veaſon of their idleneſs a buſy 
medling rabble of People, who having little to do of 
their Own, would have made work by giving diſturbance 
to the Publick ; by which he at the ſame time provided 
for the Neceſſities of the poor Townſmen, and kept 

the Allies in fear of attempting any change, by ſend- 

ing as it were a Garriſon of Athenians to dwell among 


* 
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which they receive it. And that it was good reaſon, that 
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But That which gave moſt Pleaſure and Ornament to 
the City of Athens, and the greateſt Admiration even to 
the Aſtoniſhment of all Strangers, and which alone doth 
ſufficiently witneſs for all Greece, that her Power ſo much 
talk'd of, and her ancient Wealth, was no Romance or 
idle Story, was the Magnificence of thoſe ſtately publick 
Buildings and Dedications which Pericles cauſed to be 
raiſed and made there. This was That of all his Actions 


in the Government which his Enemies look'd aſquint at, 


and fell foul upon inthe popular Aſſemblies, crying out, that 
the Commonwealth of Athens had loſt its Reputation, and 
Twas ill ſpoken of Abroad, for removing the common Bank 
and publick Monies of all the Grecians from the Iſles of 


Delos, where it as to have been kept, and taking it into 


their own Cuflody ; and as to the faireſt excuſe they bad to 
plead for their ſo doing, to wit, that they took it away 
thence, for fear of the Barbarians, left They ſhould ſeize. 


It, and on purpoſe to ſecure it in a ſafe Place, Pericles had 


broke the Neck of that Pretence by putting it to other uſes 3 
and boa that Greece cannot but reſent it as an unſufferable 
affront, and muſt needs look upon herſelf as treated after a 
tyrannical manner, when ſhe ſees that that Treaſure which 
evas upon a Neceſſity contributed by Her for the uſe and 
maintenance of War, is wantonly laviſb d out by Us upon 
our City, to gild ber all over, and to adorn and ſet ber 
Forth as it zuere ſome proud lately Dame, bung round with 
precious Stones, and Statues, and ſumptuous Temples, 
which coſt a world of Money. 8 5 

Wherefore Pericles on the other hand informed the 
State, that they were no manner of way obliged to give 
any account of thoſe Monies to their Friends and Allies, 
inſomuch as they fought ard maintained a War in their 
Defence, and kept off the Barbarians from attacking 
them, and haraſſing their Country, while in the mean 
time they did not ſo much as ſet out Horſe, or Man, or 
Ship, but only found Money for the Service z which Mo- 
ney, ſays he, is not Theirs that gave it, but Theirs that re- 
ceive it, if ſo be that they perform the Conditions upon 
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the City being ſi feier 7 and flored with theſe 
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things that are neceſſary for War, they ſBoutd convert the 
Overplus: of its Wealth to ſurb Undertaking and Deſigns, 
as would bereafter, when they were fin iſbed, eternize 
their Fame, and for the preſent, wwhile they are a doing, 
evill 1 5 all the Inbabitantt with plenty; for 
there being ſuch variety of all kind of Worknanſhip, this 
201 wache ive Life to all Sorts of Arts and Trades, 
and employ all Hands, which wvill actually put the whole 
City in a manner into Stare- pay; 15 that at the ſam 

time jhe is beautified and maintained by herſelf at her own 
Coft and 7 8 For as Thoſe obe ave of Hg and 


Strength 45 ar, are provided for and maintained in the 
Armies abroad by thetr Pay out of" the publict Stock, fo it 


being his. defire and defign that the rude Nultitude that 


ſaid at home, did were verſed in Handy-trafts, ſhould 


not go without their ſhare of publick Salaries, and yet that 
be <vould not haue them given tbem for fitting fill and 
doing nothing, to that end be thongbt fit to bring in 
among them, *vith the Approbativn of the State, thoſe 
vaſt Projetts of buildings, and tefigns of Works, that 
vu be a Work of Time before they conld be finifhed, and 
cobich ⁊vill 7 ſundry Arts and Occupations ; That ſo 
t bat part of the People, that fad in the City and kept at 
Home, might no leſs than Thoſe That were at Sea, or in 
Garriſen, or under Arms, Baut à fair pretence for re- 
ceiving Benefit from the Publict, und having Their ſhares 
of the publicł Monies. That fre Wey made wſe of all 
Sorts of Materials, ſuch "#s Wood, Stone, Braſs, Ivory, 
Gold, Ebony, Cypreſs ; and the Arts or Trades that 


_ worought and faſhioned them worre Smiths and Carpenters, 


Inage- makers and Plaiſterers, Founders and Brafiers, 
Stone-cutters or Carvers and Maſons, Dyers and Stainers, 
Gold-ſmiths, Foory-cutters, Painitys or Piure-drawers, 
Embroiderers, Turners; and 5 that imported tb ſe 
things and tonveyed them up to the Teen for uſe, were 


Merchants, and Mariners, and Maſters of Ships by Sea; 


and Thoſe who brought and helped iso bring them by Land 
avere Waggoners and Cart-wrrights; Carriers, and thoſe 
That 
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that let Horſes. 40 hire, Carters and Muleteers, Rape 
matters, Workers is Stone, Shoe-makers, Leather-dreſſers, 


Surveyors, and Mengexs of High-ways, Pioneers and Dig- 


the ſame nature as a Commander ar Captain in an Army hath 
bis particular Company of Sp/diers under him) bad its own 
hired aud particular Company . Fourneymen and Labourers 


belonging co it, to be as it were the Inſtrument and Body far 


27 ar mance of the Service; all. theſe different Functiont 


diflrihute and ſcatten the Aduantage and Benefit of 
them among the People of ' the Town through all Ages and 
Conditions, of Tubatſagper Trade and Occupation they might 
he. As the Works grew up, ftately and extraordinary for 
Bulk and Greatneſs, fo were. they. inimitable for Hequey 
and Gracefulneſs, the Workmen ſtriving tooutuy the Rich- 
meſs of the Marerials and the Greatneſs of the Deſign, in 
the Curie/ity and Beauty, of Workmanſhip, the thing that 
Was.moſt to be admirgd 2yas the haſte and ſpred they made; 
For when *twas thoyght any one of thoſe Works would 
have taken up many Ages, they were, al fantfaed during 
the adminifiration / ane Mjr. | 
It is ſaid indeed that Zeuxis hearing Agathareus the 
Picture-drawer value himſelf for diſpatching his Work 
with ſpeed and eaſe, reply'd,. But I am a long time about 
mine. For the eaſe and haſtineſs in doing a thing, doth not 
uſually give either much Strength or Beauty to the 
Work. But Time joined with great Labour is obſerved 
to repay the Workman in the durableneſs it gives hig 
Performance: For which reaſon Pericles's Works are 
the moſt admired; having been done ſo. well in a little 
time as to hold good for a long time after. For every 
ſeveral. Piece of his Work had the air of Antiquity on 
it the very moment it was finiſh'd ; and yet for its Vi- 
gour and Freſhneſs it looks to this day as if it were but 


newly wrought: There is ſuch a kind of flouriſhing 


Gloſs upon thoſe Works of His, which continually 
preſerves the ſight of them from being ſullied by time, 
as if they had an ever-green ſpirit, and a never · fading 
Soul mingled in the Compotition of them. 


Now 
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Now Phidias was He who had the overſight of all the 
. Works, and was his Surveyor-General, 'tho* in the ſe- 


veral Deſigns and Pieces there were great Maſters and 
rare Artiſts imployed under him. For Callicrates and 
Tinus built the Parthenon, (that is, the Temple of the 
Virgin Pallas) which was in meaſure an hundred Foot 
every way; and the Chapel at Eleuſin (where the ſacred 
Rites of the Goddeſs Ceres were celebrated) was begun by 
Corœbus, who alſo placed the Pillars that ſtand upon 
the Floor or Pavement, and join'd them with Ar- 
chitraves. But after his Death Metagenes the Xypetian 
rais'd the Girth or Waſte of it, and ſet up the Pillars 
that are above; and FXenocles the Cholargian roofed or 


arched the Lanthorn or Doma on the top of the e 


of Caſtor and Pollux. 
As for the Long Wall, which Join'd the Port or 
Harbour with the Town, concerning which Socrates 


faith he himſelf heard Pericles deliver his Opinion and 


give order about it, Callicrates took That by the Great. 
This brave Piece of Work Cratinus, like a Poet as he 
was, ſneeringly flouts at, by reaſon it was ſo long 2 
finiſhing : 


*Tis lon + ues "Pericles, if Words weld do t, 
Talkt up the Wall, but yer ſet no hands to . 


The eee or a e, which on the inſi Je 
was full of Seats and ranges of Pillars, and on the out- 


' fide in the Roof or Covering of it was made from one 
Point at top with a great many Bendings all ſhelving 
downward ; they ſay was ſo made after the Copy and 


in imitation of the King of Perfia's Pavilion, and this 
by Pericles's order likewiſe : Upon which occaſion Cra- 
tinus again, in his Comedy nn In be Ti ner TRY 
rallies him thus; 


Here comes Ae our — Join cc God Bleſs / 5 
Who's 9925 7 pray ? AO er rot 


*. 
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{$be.Sbelk being ſcrab d, he new has got the Model 
0 4 een ( bp Cedeeje) in bis Nuddl. 


Then tively ant of an Ambition to do ſomething to 


be talked of, did firſt enaft or make a Decree, that a 


Prize ſhould be plaid in the Science of Aaſirł every Y car 


at the ſolemn Feaſts of Miuerua, which. laſted five Days 


together, called Panathenæa, Whither all the People of 


City and Country were uſed to reſort : and he himſelf 


being choſen ) 
Rewards, ga 

were to hoy the Prizes were either to ſing wih the 
Voice, or to play upon the Flute, or upon the Cittern 


of the Prizes, and Beſtower of the 


or Guitarr. And both at that time (to wit, at the Feaſt) 
and at other times alſo They were wont to ſee and hear 


thoſe Prizes and Trials of Skill, in this Qdevis or 
Muſick-room.. | 

Further, the Portail ad Entrance of the Citadel or 
Gaſtle were finiſned in five Years time, Magſicles being 
the chief Undertaker of that Work. Now there was a 


which ſhewed that the Goddeſs was ſo far from diflikiog 
the Work; that the help'd to carry it on and to bring it 
to Perfection. For one of the Artificers, who was the 
quickeſt and the handieſt Workman among them All, 


and appeared to be in ſo dangerous a Condition, that the 
Phyficians and Chirurgeons gave him over. 


appeared to him at Night in a Dream, and ordered 2 
On this Oc 


called hence the Statue of Health, in the Citadel near 

the Altar, which as they ſay was there before bis Time. 
But it was Phidias who wronght the Goddeſs's Image in 
Gold, and hath its Name inſcribed on the Pedeſtal as the 
Wein thereof. And indeed the whole Work in a 
manner was under bis Charge, and he had (as we haue 
Vor. II. L. fa 


order after what manner Thoſe | who 


ſtrange” accident happened in building of the Citadel, | 


with a flip of his Foot fell down from a great height, : 


Pericles + 
being at a loſs, and not knowing what to do, Minerva. 


Medicine, which Pericles applying to the Man, did in a 
| ſhort time and with great eaſe cure him. 
cafion it was that he ſet up a braſs Statue of Minerva, 
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ſaid already) the overſight of all the Artifts and 
Workmen, becauſe Pericles had a kindneſs for him. 
And this made the poor Man to be much envied, and 
y his Patron to be very ill ſpoken of, and horribly abuſed 
| with Stories, as if Phidias had been his Pimp, and took 
vp Ladies and Gentle women that came to ſee the Works, 
for Pericless uſe. The comick Wits of the Town, 
5 when they had got this Story by the end, made much of 
; it, and bedaſh'd him with all the ribaldry they could in- 
= vent, as if he had been the arranteſt Whoremaſter that 
1 ever lived; charging him falſly with the Wife of 
' Menippus, one who was his Friend, and had been his 
| Lieutenant in the Wars; and with the Volaries or 
| Bird-Cages of Pyrilampes, who being an Acquaintance 
of - Pericles, they pretended as if he were wont to pre- 
j ſent Peacocks and ſuch fine Birds to Pericles's Miſſes, 
| the Women whom he gallanted and kept Company 
| 
| 


F 


with. And why” ſhould one wonder at what ſuch Fel- 
los ſay, who play the Satyriſts upon other Mense 
Lives, and daily upon all occaſions with their Re- 
proaches and evil Speeches ſacrifice the Reputation of 
their Superiors, the Great and the Good, to the envy 
and ſpite of the Rabble, as to ſome evil Genius or 
wicked Spirit; whenas Steſimbrotus had the Inſolence to 
charge Pericles with that deteſtable Crime of committing 
Inceſt with his own Son's Wife, | 
- By this means it comes about, that it is a very diffi- 
| cult matter to trace and find out the Truth of any thing 
by Hiſtory, when on one hand Thoſe who undertake to 
| write, living ſo long after the things were done, can- 
not arrive at the certain Knowledge of ſuch tranſactions 
as paſt in the times before them; and on the other 
hand, that Hiſtory which is contemporary and of the 
| ſame ftanding with thoſe Actions and Lives which it 
: reporteth, doth partly thro* Envy and Ill-will, partly 
1 thro' Favour and Flattery, diſguiſe and pervert the Truth. 
Now when the Orators who ſided with Thucydides and 
were of his Party, were at one time loudly exclaiming 
againſt Pericles, as one who ſquandered away the pub- 
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lick Rack in idle Expences, and made havock of the 
State · revenues, He ſtarting up in the open Aſſembly 
put the queſtion to the People, Whether they thought 


that what he had laid out was too much? and th 


ſaying, Too much of all Conſcience; Well then ! ſaid 
he, ſince tis ſo, let not the Coſ and Charge go upon your 
account, but mine: And accordingly I vill make 


the Inſcription upon the Temples and other publick Build- 


ings in my own Name. When therefore they heard 
him ſay thus, whether it was out of a ſurpriſe to ſee 
the greatneſs of his Spirit, or out of emulation that they 
were not willing he ſhould take all the honour to himſelf 
of ſuch Magnificent Buildings, they cried aloud, bidding 
him to ſpend on and lay out o' God's Name, what 
he thought fit out of the publick Purſe, and to ſpare 
no Coft, till all were finiſhed, 9 
At length being brought to puſh of Pike with Thu 
dides, upon Trial of Skill which of Them ſhould drive 


the Other out of the Country by Oftraciſm, and having 


not without ſome hazard got the better, he procured His 
baniſhment for ten Years, and then routed and broke to 


Pieces all the oppofite Party, which had ſtood againſt 
So that now the difference and quarrel being 


him, 
wholly at an end, and the City as it were levelled inte 
an even temper, and made of one piece, he in a trice 
brought about all 4+hens to his own devotion, and got 


the diſpoſal of all Affairs that belonged to the Athenians 


into his own Hands: their Cuſtoms, their Armies, 
their Gallies, their Iſlands, the Sea, and that great 
Power and Strength which accrued to them partly by 
means of the other Grecians, and partly alſo upon the 
account of the Barbarians, were all at his diſpoſal ; in a 
word, ſuch a Seignory and Dominion, as was mounded and 
fortified with ſeveral Nations that were ſubject to it, and 
with the Friendſhip and Amity of ſeveral Kings, and with 
the Alliances of Confederate Potentates and great Lords. 

After This he was no longer the ſame Man he had 
been before, nor ſo tame and gentle, and familiar with 
the Populace, as to yield himſelf up to Their _— 
& L 2 
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and to n with the deſires of the Rabble, as a Steerſ- 
man tacks about with the Wind, through all the * 2 
of the Compaſs. But on the other hand, from 

looſe; remiſs, at in ſome Caſes corrupt way of whe 

ling the People, he wound and ferew'd them up to an 
Ariſtocratical, and Regal form of State and Govern- 
ment; and chewing himſelf upright and unblameable in 
his noble and fincete Aim at the beſt things, he did by 
theſe means generally lead the People along with their 
own Wills and Conſents, by perſuading. and ſhewing 


them what was to be done; and fornetimes too ruffling 


them, and forcing them full fore againſt their Will, he 
made them, whether they would or no, to cloſe with 
what he propoſed for the publick Advantage. 


| Wherein, to ſay the truth, he did. but like a Kkilful | 


Phyfician, who in a complicated and chronical Diſeaſe, 
as he ſees octafion, one while allows his Patient the 
| * —— uſe of ſuch things as pleaſe him, another 
| while he applies Corrofives and ſharp Things to put bim 
do pain, and adminiſtets ſuch Medicines as may work the 
Cure. For there ariſing and growing up, as muſt be 
fuppoſed, all manner of Diftempers among a. People 
which had ſo vaſt a Command and Dominion, He alone, 
as a great Maſter, knowing how with care to handle and 
dea] with them all ſeverally, and in an eſpecial manner 
making that uſe of Hopes and Fears as his two chief 
Rudders, as with the One to check and ftop the career 
of their high-flown Confidence at any time, fo with the 
Other to raiſe. them up and comfort them, when they 
lay under any diſcouragement: He plainly ſhewed by 
This, that Rherorick, or the Art of ſpeaking, is, in 
Plato's Senfe and Language, the Government or Ma- 
nagement of many Spirits; and that her chiefeſt buſineſa 
and deſign is to teach the Method and Att of managing 
the Affections and Paſſions, which are as it were 
the Pegs; the Stops and Keys of the Soul, which require 
a very ſkillfal touch to be plaid upon as they ſhould be. 
No the reaſon that made Pericles ſo prevailing was 
nn cle power and force of his Expreſſion and 
| . ** 
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Language; but, as Thucydides aſſures us, the high 
Opinion which the People had of the Man, and the 
Reputation and Integrity of his Life, he being one who 
was free from all Corruption or Bribery, and above all 
conſiderations of Money. Who, notwithſtanding he 
had made the City of Athens, which was great of it- 
ſelf, as great and rich as can be imagined, and tho' he 
were himſelf alſo grown in Power and Intereſt to be 
more than equal to many Kings and abſolute Lords, who 
ſome of them alſo bequeathed by Will their Eftates to 
their Children, yet he for his part did not improve the 
Patrimony his Father left him, or make it more than it 
was by one Great or Drachm. . 
Thucydides doth indeed give a plain narrative of that 
great Power and Intereſt of His; the Comick Poets do 
ſpitefully enough, as their manner is, affect to ſpeak of 
it as a Tyrannical Power, calling his Companions and 
Friends about him by the name of the New Piſiftratus's 
Courtiers or Guards, and demanding of him to abjure the 
ſetting up for a fingle Perſon, or exerciſing an Arbitrary 
Power, as One whoſe Grandeur and Eminence were un- 
proportionable to and incompatible with a Democracy, or 
popular Government, and grown to be a Grievance not 
to be endured in a free State. Further, Teleclides ſaith, 
that the Athenians bad berrayed and ſurrendered up te 
Him both the Cuſtoms and Impoſts of their ſubje Cities, 
and the Cities themſelves, ſo as that he might lay Burdens 
upon Some and eaſe Others, build the Walls of Theſe Cities 
and pull down Thoſe of Others,, make War and Peace 
woith Whom be thought fit. In ſhort, that the Intereſt and 
Strength” of the State was ſo much in his diſpoſal, that 
its Peace and Proſperity entirely depended upom him, 
Nor was all this Power of his like the flouriſhing Con- 
dition 'of- other State Politicians, which is commonly of 
no long Continuance; but having for forty Years toge- 
ther kept up his Authority among ſuch great Stateſmen, 
28 Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and 
Thucydides, He after the overthrow and baniſhment 
of Thucydides retain d his Credit and Power for no leſs. 
L 3 than 
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than fifteen: Years, And tho? the Power he had was pers 
petual, which before had been in Magiſtrates choſen ans 
nually, yet he kept himſelf clear of Corruption or Bri- 
bery; and yet he was not altogether idle or careleſs in 
making the moſt of what he had; for as to his paternal 

and perſonal Eſtate, Which he had honeſtly acquired, he 
fo ordered it, that it might neither thro negligence be 


waſted or leflencd ; nor yet, thro* the gonleſplicky af of 


publick bufineſs, in which he was engaged, give him 

much trouble, or coſt him much time in taking —— 
it, and therefore he put it into ſuch a way of manage 
ment as he thought to be the moſt eaſy for himſelf, and 
the moſt exact for Thrift, For all his yearly Products 


and Profits he ſold together in a lump; and then from 


day to day bought in the Market as much as was neceſſary 
for the Ordinary Expence of his Family. 

Upon which account it was, that his Children when 
they grew to Age were not well pleaſed with his manage= 
ment, nor the Women that lived with him, inſomuch 
that they complained of this frugality in his Houſe- 
keeping, which was order'd from day to day, with ſs 


much Exactneſs, that there was not, as is uſual in a 


great Family and a plentiful Eftate, any thing to ſpare, or 
ſuperfluous, but all his Diſburſements and Receipts were 
book d and carried on as it were by Number and Meaſure, 
Now there was but one Menial Servant of his, 
Evangelus by name, who kept up all this ſtrictneſs of 


His Accounts; One naturally fitted above any Other, 
for ſuch an employ, or at leaſt One that owned his 


| Qualifications for it to Pericles himſelf. 


All This in truth was but the effect of his Tutor Anax- 


agoras's wiſe Inſtructions; tho? He for his part by a kind 
of Divine Impulſe and greatneſs of Spirit, which made 
bim contemn the World, voluntarily quitted his Houſe, 
and left his Land to lie fallow, and to be grazed by Sheep 
like a Common. 

But in my Opinion the Life of a contemplative Phi- 
loſopher, and that of an active Stateſman; ate not the ſame 
thing, for the One only employs the Mind and Under- 

| | ſanding 
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ſtanding about great and good things, which Mind wants 
not the help of Inſtruments, nor needs the ſupply of 
any Materials from without for what it hath to do, 
ſo long as it only contemplates; whereas the Other, 
who applies his Contemplations upon Virtue to human 
uſes, may have occaſion for plenty and abundance of out- 
ward things, not only Thoſe which are neceſſary for his 
ſubſiſtence, but Thoſe which are handſom alſo and ſuit- 
able to his Quality ; Pericles found the uſe of them; as 
by that means he had it in his Power to relieve many 
poor Citizens. | 

And yet for all That there goes a Story, that his Tutor 
himſelf, poor Anaxagoras, while Pericles was taken up 
with publick Affairs, lay neglected; and that now being 
grown old, he laid himſelf down with his Head covered, 
reſolving to ſtarve himſelf, Which thing being by 
chance brought to Pericles's Ear, he was ftruck, and 
inſtantly ran to the Man, and uſed all the Arguments 
and Intreaties he could to him, lamenting not ſo much 


His Condition as his Own, ſhould he loſe ſuch a Coun- 


ſellor of State as he had found Him to be. And that 


upon this, as the Story goes on, A:axegoras ſhould un- 


mutfle, and ſhewing himſelf, make an anſwer, Ab 
Pericles, ſaid he, They who have occaſion for ag Lamp, 
aſe to ſupply it with Oil; meaning, that if he would 


have him to live, he muſt allow him a Maintenance. 


When the Lacedemonians began to ſhew themſelves 
troubled at the greatneſs of the Arbenians, and to be 
jealous of the increaſe of their Power, Pericles did the 
more endeavour to inſpire Courage and great Thoughts 
into his Citizens, and to put them upon great Actions 
and Exploits; in order to which he propoſed an Edict or 
Decree in writing, to ſummon all the Greciaus, in what 
part ſoever they dwelt, whether of Europe ot Aſia; and 
that every City, little as well as great, thould. ſend their 


| Deputies to Athens, there to hold a general Aſſembly, 


or Convention of Eſtates, to conſult and adviſe about re- 
building the Grecian Temples which the Barbarians had 
ſet fire to, and burnt down; and about diſcharging * 
| | — 
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they were indebted on account of Vows made to their 


Gods for the ſafety of Greece, when they fought againſt 
thoſe Barbarians ; alſo what was proper to be done with 
regard to Sea-affairs, that They might henceforward all 
of them paſs to and fro and trade ſecurely, and be at a 
sonſtant peace among themſelves. 


Upon this Errand there were twenty Men, of Such as 


were each of them above fifty years of Age, ſent by Com- 
miſſion; Five whereof were to ſummon the Jonians and 


Dorians that were in Aſia, and the Iſlanders as far as 


Leſbos and Rhodes; and Five were to go over all the 
Places in Helleſpont and Thrace up to Byzantium, (now 
Conſtantinople} and other Five to go to Beotia and Phocis 


and Peloponneſus, (now called the Morea) and from hence 


to paſs through the Locrians Country over to the neigh- 
bouring Continent as far as Acarnania and Ambracia; 
and the reſt of the Commiſſioners were to take their 
Courſe thro* Eubæa, to the Oetæans, and the Gulph of 
Malea, and to Thoſe of Ptbia and Achaia and Theſſaly : 
All of them te treat with the People as they paſs'd, and 
to perſuade. them to come in and bear their ſhare in 


the Debates and Concerts, which would be for ſet- 


tling the Peace, and regulating anew the affairs of Greece. 

When all came to all, there was nothing done in this 
buſineſs, nor did the Cities meet by their Deputies, as 
was deſired ; the Lacedæmonians, as we are told, under- 


hand croſſing the deſign ; for the firſt repulſe it met with 


was in Peloponneſus. Hoyever I thought fit to bring in 


this Paſſage, to ſhew the ſpirit of the Man, and the 


greatneſs of his Mind for State- projects. | 
In bis military Capacity he got himſelf a great Repu- 


tation for his warineſs, as one who would not by his 


good-will engage in any Fight, which had much uncer- 
tainty in the Event and hazard in the Enterpriſe, and 
who envied not the Glory of thoſe Generals, Whoſe raſh 


Adventures Fortune favoured beyond expectation, how- 


ever They were admired by Others as brave Men and ex- 
cellent Commanders, nor did he think them worthy his 
imitation : And was always uſed to ſay to his Citizens, 
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chat if He could belp it, they ſhould continue inimurtal and 


tive for ever; meaning that He for his part would 


ever be tender of their Lives, and not needleſſy expoſe 


them. | 
. To this purpoſe ſeeing Tolmidas the Son of Tln, 
upon the confidence of his former good Succeſſes, and 


Auſh'd with the great Honour his Warlike Achieve- 


ments had procured him, making preparations to attack 
the Bœotians in their own Country at an uhreaſonable 
time, when there was no likely opportunity for carrying 
the Deſign; and that he had prevailed with many young 


Perſons of the better Sort, and who were ambitious of 


Kgnalizing their Courage, to lit themſelves as Voluntiers 
in the Service, who beſides his other Force made up a 


thouſand, he endeavoured to divert him from it in the 


publick Aſſembly, telling him in that memorable Saying 
of his, which ſtill goes about, That iF be would nic 
rate Pericles's Advice, yet be fhoald not do amiſs to await 
Times leiſure, wvho is the wiſeſt Counſellor F all. For 
this Saying of His he was even at that time indifferently 
well approved ; but within a few days after, when the 
fad news was brought that Tolnidas himſelf was ſlain, 
Having been defeated in the Battle neat Coronta, and that 
a great many of the beſt of their Citizens were loft with 
him, This that Pericles had ſaid gained him a high Re- 
ſpect, together with a great Love and Kindneſs among 
the People, looking upon him as a wiſe Man, and à Lover 
of his Countrymetn, | 82 "== 
But of all the Expeditions which have been made, 
That of His upon the Cherfoneſe gave the People molt 
Satisfaction, it having proved ſo inſtrumental to the 
Safety of thoſe poor Greeks who inhabited there. For 
he did not only, by carrying along with him a thouſand 
of the Citizens of Arbens, fortify and ſtrengthen their 
Cities with a competent Number of Men; but alſo by 
bracing as it were the neck of Land, which joins the 
Peninſula to the Continent, with Bulwarks and Forts all 
the way from Sea to Sea, he kept off and put a ſtop to 
the inroads of the Tbraciant, who lay ult about the 
| Cher ſane ſe, 
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Cberſoneſe, and by that means ſhut out a continual and 
grievous War, with which that Country had been all 
along haraſſed, as being in the midſt of a barbarous Peo- 
ple, and expoſed to frequent Robberies both from Thoſe 
who lived ren the Borders and from their own Inhabi- 
tants. 
Nor was he leſs Ame and talked of among Stran- 
gers and Foreigners for his ſailing round the Peloponneſus, 
having ſet out from a Port of Megara, called Pegæ or 
the Fountains, with an hundred Gallies. For he did 
not only pillage and lay waſte the Cities along the Sea- 
coaſt, as Tolmidas had formerly done, but alſo advancing 
far from Sea up into main Land, with the Soldiers he 
had on Board, he made the Peale for fear of him ſhut 
themſelves up, and keep cloſe within their Walls; and 
at Nemea he with main Force routed the Sicyonians, who 
ſtood their Ground and joined Battle with him, and 
made them turn their Backs, whereupon he ſet up a 
Trophy in token of his Victory. And having drawn out 
of Achata, at that time in League with Athens, a ſupply 
of Soldiers which he put on board his Gallies, he went 
off with the Fleet to the oppoſite Continent ; and having 
failed along by the mouth of the River 3 he 
over- ran Acarnania, and ſhat up the Oeniadæ within 
the City-wall; and having ravaged their Country, he 
weigh'd Anchor for home with this double Advantage, 
rhat he appear d terrible and dreadful to his Enemies, and 
at the ſame time ſafe and wary, yet ſtout and active too, 
to his Fellow- Citizens; for there was not the leaſt miſ- 
-carriage or misfortune that befel Any of Thoſe who 
were under his Charge during the whole Expedition. 
Moreover when he ſailed to Pontus with a great Fleet 
ang well equip'd, he accommodated the Greek Cities with 
what things they wanted or ſtood in need of, and treated 
them with great kindneſs and courteſy ; and at the ſame | 
time to the barbarous Nations that dwelt round about 
them, and to the Kings and Lords of thoſe Nations, he 
openly ſhewed the Greatneſs of the Athenians Power, 
and how wi of Fear and full of Confidence they o_ 
ſailing 
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rere 
failing wherever they had a mind, and bringing the whole 
Sea under their Dominion. F urther, he left the Sinopians 
thirteen Men of War, with Soldiers under Lamachuss 


Command, to aſſiſt them againſt Timeſileos the Tyrant; 
and He and his Complices being driven out of the Coun- 


try, he made a Decree or Order of State, that ſix hundred 
of the Athenians who were willing to go ſhould fail to 


Sinope, and plant themſelves there with the Sinopiant, 


ſharing among them the Houſes and Land, which the 
Tyrant and his Party formerly held. 


But in other things he did not comply with the giddy 


Humours and cager Paſſions of the Citizens, nor quit his 


own Reſolutions, to go along with them at their mad 


rate, when being lifted up with the conſiderat ion of that 
vaſt ſtrength they were maſters of, and of that great Sue- 


ceſs Fortune had favoured them with, they were for 
making a ſecond Conqueſt of Egypt, as their own 
by a former Conqueſt, and for diſturbing thoſe Parts of 


the King of Perfia's Dominions that lay near the Sea- 


fide. Nay, there were Many, who were poſſeſſed with 
a-fooliſh and (as it would have proved then and hath done 


- fince) unfortunate Defign for Invading Sicily, a Heat 
which afterward the Orators of Alcibiades's Party blew 


up into a Flame. There were Some alſo, who dreamed 
of Tuſcany and of Carthage; and not without reaſon or 
hope, They thought, becauſe of their large Dominion, 
and of the proſperous Courſe they had hitherto had of 
their Affairs. 

But Pericles curb'd this extravagant humour of making 
Excurſions abroad, and checked their over-bufy Fancies, 
by turning the moſt and greateſt part of their.Force and 
Power to the preſerving and ſecuring of what they had al- 
ready gotten ; ſuppoſing it would be a confiderable buſi- 
neſs if they could keep the Lacedæmanians under, or at 


leaſt in good order, he having all along a particular 
| pu at Them, which as upon many other occaſions, fo 


e particularly _"_ ; what he did in the time of the 
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ricles coming with another Army brought in the Plocians 
again. And the Lacedemonians having cauſed to be en- 
graven on the Forehead of a Braſs Wolf that ſtood in the 
Temple, the Privilege the De/ph:ans had granted Them 
of firſt conſulting the Oracle; He alſo having received 


05 it cut upon the _ Wolf of Braſs on his right 
e. 


the Force and Power of the Athenians within the com- 


the firſt place the Eubœans revolted, againſt whom he 
march'd with Forces; and then immediately after News 
came that the Megarians were in Arms, and that a Lace- 
demonian Army was upon the Börders of the 4:rick 


Cleandrides, - whom the Overſeers or Curators of the 
| by reaſon of his youth to be a kind of Guardian and 


Ponnęſiant out of the Mttick Country. 
Quarters through their Towns and Cities, the Lacedæ- 


For whereas the Lacedzmonians, having gone with an 
Army to the City Delphi, reſtored Apollo's Temple, 
which the Phocians had got into their poſſeſſion, to the 
Delphians again; immediately after their Departure, Pe- 


from the Phocians the like Privilege for his Athenians, 


Now that he did well ** wiſely i in this, that he kept 


Paſs of Greece, the Things and Paſſages themſelves, that 
happen d afterward, did bear ſufficient witneſs. For in 


Country, under the Command and Conduct of Pleio- 
nax their King. Wherefore Pericles went with his Ar- 
my back again in all haſte out of Zubæa, to the War 
which threatned home; and tho? there were many brave 
Fellows in Arms on the other ſide who dared him to 
fight, he did not venture to engage with them: but per- 
ceiving that Pleiſtonax was a very young man, and that 
he govern'd himſelf moſtly by the Coynſel and Advice of 


State (whom they call Epbori) had ſent along with him 


”", 


Aſſiſtant to him; he privately tried what was to be done 
with him, and i in a ſhort time having corrupted him with 
Money, he prevailed with him to withdraw the Pelae : 


When the Army was retired and ditperſed i175 feveral | 


— 


monians being grievouſly offended at it, amerced their 


King in a great Sum of Money by way of Fine, which he 
10 being 
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being not able to pay, quitted his Country; and remoy'd 
himſelf from Lacedæmon; and for Cleandrides, he fled 
for it, baving a Sentence of Death paſt upon him for be- 
traying them. This Man was the Father of that Gy/ip- 
pus, who defeated the Athenians, in Sicily. And it 
ſeems that this Covetouſneſs was a Family Diſtemper, 
that paſs d from Father to Son: for He alſo whom we 
laſt mentioned. was upon a like account cavght in foul 
Practices, and expell' d his Country with Ignominy. But 
this is a Story we have told at large, when we treated 
concerning the Affairs of Lyſander. 

Now when Pericles, in giving up his Accounts of 
this Expedition, had ſet down a Diſburſement of ten 
Talents as laid out upon a fit and uſeful Occaſion, the 


People without any more ado, not troubling themſelves 
to canvaſs the Myſtery, bow it was expended, freely 


allow'd of it. And ſome Hiſtorians, in which number is 
Theophr the Philoſopher, have reported it jor a 
truth, that Year by Year Pericles ſent privately the 
aforeſaid Sum of ten Talents to Sparta, wherewith he 
ſo far gained Thoſe that were in any Office or place of 
Truft as to keep off the War; not with any intent to 
purchaſe Peace, but to get Time, to the intent that 
having at leiſure provided himſelf, he might the better 
make a War hereafter. CE er TE nt 
Wherefore preſently upon this, turning his Forces 
againſt the Revolters, and paſſing over into the Iſland of 
Zubzea with fifty Sail of Ships and five thouſand Men in 
Arms, he overthrew znd won their Cities, and drove 
out thoſe of the Cbalcidians, whom they called Hippo- 
botæ, i. e. Horſe-feeders, the chief Perſons for Wealth 
and Reputation among them: and removing all the He- 
ſtiæans out of the Country, brought in a Plantation f 
his own Countrymen the Athenians in their room to dwell 
there by themſelves; treating thoſe People with that 
Severity, for that having taken an Attick Ship, they 
had put all the Men on board to death, + + 

After this was over, having made a Truce between 
the Athenians and Lacedemenians for thirty Years, he 
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orders by publick Decree an Expedition againſt the Ifle 
of Samos, upon this Pretence, that They, when they were 
ordered to come to amicable Terms with the Mileſians, 
did not as they were bid to do. But as what he did 
againſt the Samians, he is thought to have done in fa- 
vour of paſa, and to gratify ſome Humour or Deſign 
of hers, (ſhe being that Country-woman) here in this 

Place may be a fit occafion for us to make inquiry con- 

cerning this Woman, what cunning Art or charming 
Force ſhe had, ſo great as to inveigle and captivate, as 

the did, the chief Perſons of the Government, and to 

afford the Philoſophers occaſion ſo much to diſcourſe about 

her, and not to her diſparagement neither, e 

Now that ſhe was a Miliſſan by Birth, the Daughter 

of one Axiochus, is a thing acknowledged. And they 


ſay that ſhe, in imitation of one Tharge/iz a Cour- 


teſan deſcended from the ancient Jonians, uſed to make 
her Addreſſes to Perſonages of the greateſt Power: For 
that ſame Thargelia being 'a handſom Woman, and 


Having a graceful Carriage and a livelineſs of Spirit, kept 


Company with a great many of the Greeks, and brought 


the greateſt part of them over to the King's Intereſt : and 
by that means, being Men of the greateſt Power and. 


Quality, ſhe ſow'd the Seeds of the Median Faction up 
and down in ſeveral Cities, | . 
And for this Aſpaſia, They ſay that ſhe was courted 

and carefſed by Pericles upon the account of her Wiſdom 
and Knowledge in State-Afﬀairg, For ' Socrates himſelf 
would ſometimes go to viſit her, and ſome of his Ac- 
quaintance with him; and Thoſe who uſed her Com- 
pany would carry their Wives along with them to her, 
as it were to Lecture, to hear her Diſcourſe: tho' the 
Houſe ſhe kept was by no means reputable, nor her Im- 
ployment conſiſtent with Modeſty or Decency; for ſlie 
kept with her a great many Women of Pleaſure, Now 
LE ſehines ſaith alſo that there was one Lyficles a Gra- 
fier, who from being of a mean Family, did, by keeping 
Aßpaſia Company after Pericles's Death, come to be a 
chief Man among the People of Athens, And in a 
5 11 Book 
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Book of Plate's, intituled Menexenus, tho" the firſt part 
of it is written with the Air of a Romance, yet there is 
ſo much of true Hiſtory in it, that ſhe appears to have 
been a Woman, with whom many of the Athenians con- 
vers d, and often reſorted to, as the common Opinipn 
was, upon the account of her Rhetorick, and her abili 
ties of Diſcourſe. 

But I muſt needs ſay for Pericles, that the inclination 
and fancy he had for her appears rather to have proceeded 
from the Paſſion of Love, For he had a Wife that was 
near of kin to him, who had been married formerly to 
Hipponicus, by whom ſhe had a Son, Callias by name, 
firnamed the Rich; as alſo ſhe brought Pericles, while 
ſhe liv'd with him, two Sons, Xanthippus, and Paralus, 
Afterwards when they could not well agree nor live to- 
gether, he parted with her, with her own Conſent, to 
another Man, and Himſelf took Aſpaſia to Wife, whom 
he loved with wonderful Affection; of which this In- 
Nance is handed down to us, that every day, both as he 
went out, and as he came in from Buſineſs abroad, he 
Gy ſaluted her. 

In the Comedies ſhe goes by the Name of young 
Omphale and Deianira, . (the one Hercules's Miſtreſs, the 
other his Wife) and again, ſhe was called Juno, (as Pe- 
ricles himſelf was called Jupiter.] Cratinus hath plainly, 
and in downright terms, given her out for a Whore | 
or _ in theſe Verſes, ſpeaking of her Mother; 


of 1 Juno, air Aſp aſia by Name, 
| The good o 4 Beldame s ſa 220 brought fo Bed ; 
A wanton Minks, a Where, a Thing paſt ſhame. 


It ſhould fo alſo that he had a Baſtard by her, concern · 
ing whom Eupolis in a Play of His, called, The publick | 
Afﬀairs, brings in Pericles aſking in this manner; 
And is my Baſtard- Son alive, d ye ſay ? 
And then brings in Pyronides making anſwer: 

| M 2 Alivs 
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Alive and wwonld ere this many a fair day 
Have married been, did not fear of fon play 
From a Wife like his Mother keep bim at a flay. 


Further they fay that this Aſpaſia was ſo celebrated à 
Beauty in her time, that Cyrus, who made War againſt 
His Brother King Artaxcræes for the Perfian Monarchy, 
gave Her whom he loved the beſt of all his Miſſes or 
Concubines, the Name of Aſpaſa, who before that 
was called Milto. She was a Phocian by Birth, the 
Daughter of one Hermotimus, who when Cyrus fell in 
Battle, was carried to the King, and was in great Fa- 
your at Court. Theſe things coming into my Memory, 
as I am writing this Story, it might look like an Omiſ- 
Ron in me if I ſhow'd paſs them by. . 9520 
Now the thing They quarrel with Pericles for, was 
that he propoſed to the Aſſembly the War againſt the 
Samians, and had it enacted mainly in favour of the 
Mileſians, upon the Requeſt and Intreaty of Aſpaſia. 
For theſe two States waged a War for the Maſtery of 
Priene, and the Samians getting the better on't refus'd 
to lay down their Arms, and to have the Controverſy 
betwixt them debated and decided before the Athenians, 
as they ordered they ſhould. | | | 
Wherefore Pericles providing a Fleet, went and broke 
up the Oligarcby which was at Samos, and taking fifty 
Hoſtages of the principal Perſons of the Town, and as 
many of their Children, he ſent them to the Ifle of 


" Lemos, there to be kept, 


Tho? there are Some do ſay that every one of thoſe 
Hoſtages did ſeverally proffer him a Talent a Head by 


way of Ranſom, and that Thoſe who had no mind to 


have a Democracy or popular Government in the City, 
tendred him many other Preſents. Moreover P;ſſuthnes 
the Perſian, one of the King's Lieutenants, bearing 
fome Googd-will to the Samians, ſent him ten thouſand 
Pieces of Gold to excuſe the City. Howbeit Pericles 
would receive none of all This, but after he had taken 
that Courſe with the Samians, as he thought fit, and 
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2 Democracy among them, he ſail'd back to 
Athens, | | 
But they immediately revolted, Piſſuthnes having pri- 
vily conveyed away their Hoſtages for them, and pro- 
vided themſelves with all things neceſſary for the War. 
Whereupon Pericles came out with a Fleet a ſecond time 
againſt them, whom he found not idle with their Hands 
in their Pockets, nor in a ſneaking Poſture, as if they 
were daunted at his coming, but altogether reſolved to 
try for the Dominion of the Sea. | 
The iſſue of it all was, that after a brisk and ſharp 
Sea - fight near the Iſland called Tragia, (that is, the 
Iſle of Goats) Pericles obtained a gallant Victory, hav- 
ing with forty and four Sail, taken, routed, and ſunk 
threeſcore and ten of the Enemies, whereof twenty 
were Men of War. 9 
And purſuing his Victory he made himſelf Maſter 


af the Port or Harbour, laid Siege to the Samians, and 
block' d them up; who yet notwithſtanding were ſo 
hardy and venturous as to make Sallies out, and fight 


under the City Walls. But after that another greater 
Fleet, ſent as a freſh ſupply from Athens, was arriv'd, 
and that the Samians were now ſhut up with a cloſe 
Leaguer on every fide, Pericles taking with him three- 
core Gallies, ſailed out into the main Sea 3 with a re- 
ſolution, as moſt Authors give the account, to meet 
with a Squadron of Phenician Ships, that were coming 
for the Samians Relief and Aſſiſtance, and to fight them 
at as great diſtance as could be from the Iſland ; but, 
as Steſimbrotus will have it, with a defign of putting 
over to Cyprus: which doth not ſeem to be probable. 
But which ſoever of the two was his intent, *tis plain 
he was in an error, and by his doing as he did, gave 
occaſion to a ſcurvy miſcarriage. | | 
For he being put to Sea, Meliſſus the Son of Itba- 
genes, a Man of Parts, and a Philoſopher, being at that 
time Admiral of Sames, made but little reckoning, 
either of the Ships that were left, in reſpe& of their 
ſmall number, or of the Commanders themſelves, in 
MOT M 3 regard 
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regard of their want of Skill, and upon! this accourit 
revailed with the Citizens to attack and ſet upon the 

Athenitrs, And the Samians having won the Battle, 

and taken feveral of the Men Priſoners, and ſunk and 

ſpoiled ſeveral of the Ships, they thereby became maf- 
ters of the Sea, and brought into Port à freth ſupply 
of Ammunition and Proviſion neceſſary for holding out 

a Siege, of which they were before much in want, Ari 

forle faith too, that Pericles himſelf had formerly been 

worſted by this Meliſſus in a Sea-fight. | 
Now the Samans, that they might requite an Af- 
front which had before been put npon them, marked 
by an Infcription or Brand thoſe Athenians whom they 
took Prifoners in their Foreheads with the Picture of 
an Ov}, (which is their City Creft,) becauſe the Athe- 
#1ans had marked the Samians before with a Samæna, 
which is a fort of Ship, ſomewhat low and flat in the 
forepart of it, ſo as to look Snout-noſed, but wide and 
large, and well ſpread in the Hold, by which it both 
keeps faug upon the Water, and proves a ſwift Sailor 
beſides. And it was ſo called, becauſe the firſt of that 
kind was ſeen. at Samos, having been built there by or- 
der of Polycrates the Tyrant, To theſe Marks or 
Brands upon the Samians Foreheads, they ſay, that that 
Paſſage in AriPophanes hath a feeret alluſion, where 


The Samians are 4 Fetter d People, 


Pericles, as ſoon as News was brought Him of the 
Diſaſter that had befaln his Army, made all the hafte- 
He could to come in to their relief, and having got the 
better of Meliſſus, who bore up againſt him, and hav- 
ing put the Enemies to flight, he preſently hemm'd- 
them in with a Wall, reſolving to maſter them and 
take the Town, rather with ſome Coft and Time, chan 
with the Wounds and Hazards of his Citizens. A 

But inaſmuch as it was a hard matter to keep in the 
Arbenians, why were vexed at the Delay, and were 

« — — | | ; cagerly 
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eagerly bent to fight, he dividing the whole multitude 
into eight Parts or Bodies of Men, fo ordered the Buſt- 
neſs by Lot, that that Part which had the 2ub:re Bean 
ſhould have leave to feaft and take their Eaſe, while 
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the other ſeven were buſy a fighting. For which rea- 


ſon they fay alſo, that People, when at any time they 


had been merry. and enjoy'd themſelves, call ſach a 
Day a White Day, in alluſion to this white Bean. 
Ephorus the Hiftorian tells us beſides, that Pericles 
made uſe of Engines of Battery for the firſt time in 
this Siege, being much taken with the ſtrangeneſs of 
the Invention, and that for this purpoſe he had with 
him Artemo the Engineer; who being lame, was uſed 
to be carried about in a Litter or Sedan where his at- 
tendance was required, and for that reaſon was called 


Peripboretus. But Heraclides Ponticus diſproves This out 


of Anacreon's Poems, where mention is made of this 
Artemo Periphoretits as living ſeveral Ages before the 
Samian War, or this Siege of Samos by Pericles, And 
he fays that Artemo being a Man who lov'd his Belly 
and his Eaſe, and had ſuch a tender apprehenſion of 
Danger, ſo as to be ſtruck down with fear at the very 
Thoughts of it, did for the moſt part keep cloſe within 


door, having two of his Servants to hold a brazen 


Shield over his Head, that nothing might fall upon him 
from above: and if he were at any time forced upon 
neceſſity tõ go abroad, that he was carried about in a 
Pallankeen or little Hanging Bed, cloſe to the very 
Ground almoſt, and that for this reaſon he was called 
Periphoretus. 

In the ninth Month the Samians ſurrendring them- 
felves, and delivering up the Town, Pericles pull'd 
down their Walls, and ſeiz' d their Shipping, and ſet a 


Pine of a great Sum of Money upon them; part of 


which they paid down upon the nail, and the reſt they 
agreed to bring in by a certain ame, and gave Hoſtages 
for ſecurity. 

Now Duris the Samian makes a tragical outcry of 
this * charging the Arbenians and Pericles "I 
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great deal of Cruelty, which neither Thucydides, nor 
Epborus, nor Ariflotle hath given any relation of: (but 
it is likely enough that that Author had little regard 
to Truth:) As, that he brought the Captains of the 
Gallies and the Seamen into the Market-place at Mile- 
tum, and there bound them faſt to Boards for ten days, 
and then already half dead, he order'd them to be 
kill'd, by beating out their Brains with Clubs, and 
their dead Bodies to be flung out into the open Streets 
and Fields unburied. . 

But as for Duris, he being One, who even where he 
hath no private concern of his Own, is not wont to 
keep the hiſtorical Accounts he gives within the com- 
paſs of truth, it is the more likely that upon this oc- 
cafion he hath aggravated the Calamities which befel 
his Country, on purpoſe to draw an odium upon the 
Athenians, © | Kees 
Pericles, after the Overthrow of Samos, as ſoon as 
he returned back to Athens, took care that Thoſe who 
died in the War ſhould be honourably buried, and him- 
ſelf pronounced their funeral Oration at their Inter- 
ment, in Commemoration of their Virtues, 4s the Cuſ- 
tom is even to this Day. 2 %; 

On this account he was ſo highly admir'd and eſteem'd, 
that as he came down from the Pulpit (or Place where 
they delivered their Speeches) the Ladies came and com- 
plimented him, taking him by the Hand, and crown- 


ing him with Garlands. and Ribbons, as they uſed to 


do Gameſters that won. the publick Prizes; only E/pri- 


nice coming near ſaid to him, Theſe are brave things, 


Pericles, that you have done, and ſuch as deſerve our 
Chaplets, who haue loſt us ſo many worthy Citizens, not 
in a War with Pheœnicians or Medes, (Enemies and Fo- 
reigners) as my Brother Cimon, but for the Overthrows. 
of a City that was in Alliance and f the ſame Country 


and Kindred with us, As Elpinice ſpoke theſe Words, 


he gently ſmiling, as *tis ſaid, returned her this Verſe 
of Arcbilocus for anſwer, 


Ola 
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d Himan, & you art, 
ND ſDould not powder Hair, 
Wor, at you'qoalk, perfume the Air; 
Leave 4 things to the Young and Fair. 


Now Jon ſaith of Him. that upon this Exploit of his 
conquering the Samians, he entertained a ftrange and 
high. Conceit of himſelf, in that Aggamemnon was ten 
Years taking a barbarous Ciry, but He had in nine 
Months time vanquiſhed and reduced the chiefeſt and 
the moſt powerful People among all the Tonians,, And 
indeed it was not without reaſon that he aſſumed this 
Glory to himſelf; for, to ſay the truth, there was muck 
Udcertainty and great Hazard in this War, if (as Thu- 
exdides tells. us) the Samian State were come to that 
pitch, that they were within a very little of wreſting 
the whole Power and Dominion of the Sea out of the 


Hands of the Athenians. 


After This was ovet, a War from Peloponneſus Fo 
breaking out in full Tide, he adviſed the People to ſend 


Aſſiſtance to the Corcyr ans, (the People of the Hand 


now called Corfu} who were invaded and fet upon by 
the Corinthians, and to take into their Protection and 
Alliance an Hand ſo firengthened, as that was, with 
naval Power; ſeeing that the Peloponneſans were juſt 


ready to declare againſt them, and tall upon them, 


The Commons readily conſenting to the motion, and 
voting an Aid and Suceour for them, he diſpatch'd away 
Lacedæmonius, Cimon's Son, having only ten Ships 
along with him, as if it were out of a deſign to affront 
and abuſe him. For there was a great Kindneſs and 
Friendſhip betwixt Cimos's Family and the Lacedæmo- 
n:ans 53 Wherefore that Lacedæmonius might lis the more 
open to a Charge, or Suſpicion at leaſt, of favouring the 
Lacedæmoniæus, and playing booty with them, if he 
_perform'd no confiderable or handiom Exploit in this 
Conduct and Service, he allowed him ſuch a ſmall num- 
ber of Ships, and ſent him out againſt his Will: And 
indeed he did wholly, by all means he could, make 15 
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his buſineſs to hinder Cimon's Sons from rifing in the 
State, pretending that by their very Names they were 
not to be look*d upon as Natives of the Country, or 
free Mhenians, but Foreigners and Strangers, inaſmuch 
as one's Name was Lacedemonius, another's Theſſalus, 
and the third's Eleus ; and they were all three of them, 
as it was thought, born of an Arcadian Woman. | 

Wherefore Pericles being but ill ſpoken of upon the 
account of theſe ten Gallies, as having' afforded but a 
ſmall Supply to the poor People that deſired it, and 
given @ great Advantage to Thoſe who might call him 
in queſtion, he ſent out many more Ships afterwards 
to Corcyra, which arrived after the Fight was over. 

The Corinthians at this, being angry with the Athe- 
nians, accuſed them publickly at Lacedæmon, and the 
Megarians joined with them, complaining that they 
were, contrary to common Right and the Articles of 
Peace agreed upon Oath among the Grecians, kept out 
and driven away from every Market and from all Ports, 
where the Athenians had any Power, to the hindrance 
of Commerce, and the decay of their Trade. And 
Thoſe of Ægina, having been grievouſly ill uſed and 
treated with Violence, made their Supplications in pri- 
vate to the Lacedemonians for redreſs, as not daring 
openly to complain of the Athenians, In the mean. 
time the City Potidæa (being under the Dominion of 
the Athenians then, but a Colony formerly of the Corin- 
thians) having revolted, was beſet with a formal Siege; 
which prov'd an occaſion, of haſtning on the War. 

Notwithſtanding all This, there being Embaſſies ſent 
to Athens, Archidamus the King of the Lacedemonians 
. endeavoured to bring ſeveral of thoſe Complaints and 
Matters in diſpute to a fair Determination and Deciſion, 
and to pacify and allay the Heats of the allied Parties; 
which makes it very likely that the War would not 
upon any other Grounds of Quarrel have faln from all 
| fides upon the Athenians, could They have been pre- 
vail'd with to repeal that Ordinance and Decree of theirs 
againſt the Megarians, and to be reconciled to them. 

| | Upon 
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Upon which account, fince Pericles was the Man who 


mainly oppoſed it, and ſtirr d up the People againſt | 
them, continuing in the ſame 'peeviſh Humour to the 


laſt againſt thoſe of Megara, He alone bore the blame, 
and was looked upon as the only Cauſe and Promoter " 
the War, ; 
- They ſay moreover, that Ambaſſadors went by Order 
from Lacedæmon to Athens about this very Buſineſs ; 
and that, when Pericles pleaded againſt | 
them a certain (1) Law, which forbad (1) This was a 
the taking down the Tablet, wherein Lau of bis o 
the Decree or publick Order was writ - Mali. 

ten, one of the Ambaſſadors, Polyarces by Name, ſhould 
ſay, Well ! do not take it down then, but turn the Tablet 
inward ; for there is no Law, 1 ſuppoſe, which forbids 
That, This pretty turn of wit, which might have ſerved 
for a handſom Expedient, had not the leaſt Effect upon 
Pericles as to altering the Reſolution.he had taken againſt 
the Megarians. 

There was then, in all likelihood, ſome . ſecret 
Grudge and private Animoſity, which he had againſt the 
Megarians, Vet He, upon the pretence of à publick 
— manifeſt Charge againſt them, as that they had cut 
down a holy Grove dedicated to the Gods, or im- 
bezelled a piece of Ground conſecrated to pious 'Uſes; ob- 
tained an Order for ſending an Herald to them, and the 

ſame Perſon to the Lacedæmonians, with an Accuſation 
of Sacrilege againſt the Megarians. It is not to be denied 
but Pericles was the Author of this Order, which how- 
ever contain'd nothing but Complaints full of Meekneſs 
and Humanity, and ſeem'd in Appearance to aim at 
nothing elſe but a friendly compoſure oſ all Differences. 
But Anthemocritus the Herald dying upon the Road, and 
it being ſuſpected that the Megarians had a Hand in it, 
Charinus writes a Decree againſt them, that there ſhould 
be an irreconcilable and implacable Enmity thencefor- 
ward betwixt the two Commonwealths z and that if any 
one of the Megarians ſhould but ſet his Foot upon any 
bes of the Attiet Territories, he ſhould be put to _— 
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and that the Commanders, when they take the uſual 


Oath, ſhould, over and above That, fwear that they 


wili twice every Tear make an Inroad into the Iſega- 


rians Country; and that Anthemocritus ſhould be buried 


near the Thriaſian Gates, which are now called the 
Dipylon or Double Gate. 

On the other hand, the Meparians utterly denying 
and difowning the Murder of Amt hemocritus, threw th ay 
whole buſineſs, and the guilt, if any, upon Alpaſia and 
Pericles : to which purpoſe they malte uſe of thay 
famous.and commonly known Verſes out. af 2 e 
ot iPopbanes, called the Aebarnet ; | 


4 Youngſters of Athens vent 10 — 


 Mad-fuddle-caps, to keep blind Holiday, 
| Aud fol- 8 — che To- here away, 


| Nettled at this, Megarian Yeuth did plot 
Repriſal, and to Toxon by ftealth they got, 
Where re Aſpaſian Harlats went to pat. 


eee eee of this War, what it 
might be, is not eaſy to find out. But that the Decres 


we mentioned, was not repeal'd and annulled, All do 


alike charge Pericles with being the cauſe of. However 
there are Some who ſay that he did out of a great ſenſe 
and height of Spirit ſtand it out ſtifly, with a Reſolution 
for the beſt; accounting that the Demand of the Lace- 
dæmonians | in behalf of che Megariam, was deſigu'd for 
a trial of their compliance, and that a Conceſſion 
would be taken for a confeſſion of Weakneſs, if they 
durſt not do otherwiſe. And Others there are who ſay 
that he did rather in an arrogant Bravado and a wilful 
humour of Contention, to ſhew his own Gallantry 
and Power, flight and ſet little by the Lacedæ- 
 monians. 

But the weakeft reaſon for entering into 2 War, and 
vrhich is confirmed by moſt Witneſſes, was this. Phidias 
che Statuary had, as hach before been aid, undertaken 

to 
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* make the Statue of Minerva. Now he being fami- 
arly acquainted with Pericles, and a great Favourite 


of his, had many Enemies upon his account, who envied 


and maligned him: Who alſo to make trial in a Caſe of 
his, what kind of Judges the Commons would prove, 
ſhould there be occaſion to bring Pericles himſelf before 
them, having tampered with Menon one who had 
wrought with Phidias, they place him in the Court with 
a Petition, deſiring publiek Security upon his Diſcovery 
and Impeachment of Phidias for things done by him 
againſt the State, The People - admitting of the man 
to tell his Story, and the Proſecution being agreed upon 
in the Aſſembly, there was nothing of Theft or Cheat 
proved againſt him. For Pbidias had immediately from 
the very beginning ſo wrought and wrapt the Gold that 
was uſed in the Work, about the Statue, and that by the 
Advice of Pericles, that they might take it all off, and 
make out the juſt weight of it; which Pericles alſe at 
that time bad the Accuſers to do. 

But the Glory and Reputation of his Work was that 


Which burden'd Phidias, and cruſhed him with Envy ; 


eſpecially that work of His in which he repreſents 
the Fight of the Amazons upon the Goddeſs's Shield; 
He had there expreſs'd a kind of Figure or Reſemblance 
of himſelf, like a bald old Man, holding aloft a great 
Stone with both Hands; and had put in a very fine 
Picture of Pericles fighting with an Amazon. And the, 
faſhion and poſture of the Hand, which held out the 
Spear over-againft Pericles his Face, was with that 
curious Art contrived, as if it meant to hide the like= 
neſs, which yet ſufficiently ſhew'd itſelf on either 
fide, PE Oy | 

Pbidiat was carried away to Priſon, and there died of 
Sickneſs, but Some ſay of Poiſon, to raiſe a Slander or a 
Suſpicion at leaſt upon Pericles, tho? it were by the Pro- 
curement and Preparation of his Enemies. 

As to the Informer Menon, upon Glycon's propoſal, 
the People made him free from Payment of Taxes and 
Cuſtoms, and ordered the Military Officers to take 
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care of his ſafety, To that nobody might do him any 


Harm. | 8 

About this time Aſpaſia was indicted of Impiety or 
Irreligion, upon the Complaint of Herm ppus a Writer 
of Comedies, who alſo laid further to her Charge that 
the was Bawd to Pericles, and entertained Citizens 
Wives and Daughters for his uſe. And Diopit bes pro- 
poſed a Decree, that Information ſhould be given in 
againſt ſuch Perſons as deny a Deity, and Thoſe who 
teach or make Diſcourſes concerning Meteors and other 
Appearances in the Sky; by theſe laſt Words aim- 
ing in ſhow at Anaxagoras, but really ſtriking at Pe- 
ficles, > c 


The People receiving and admitting all Accuſations 


and Complaints, they came, at laſt, to enact a Decree, 
at the motion of Dracontides, that Pericles ſhould bring 
in the Account of the Monies he had expended, and 
lodge them with the Prytanes, the Magiſtrates and 
: Judges of the Treaſury z and that the Judges, after 
aving given their Suffrages inſcrib*d on Billets taken 
from the Altar, ſhould examine- and finally determine 
the Buſineſs in the City. This laſt Article indeed 
Agnm took out of the Decree, but moved that the Cauſe 
ſhould be referred to the Judgment of the 1500, (that is 
50 out of each Tribe) who were to decide whether the 
Action was to be laid for Rapine and Plander, or un- 
der the general Name of Injuflice, © n 
As to Aſpaſia, Pericles made ſhift to beg her off, 
having ſhed abundance of Tears at the Trial, as ſchines 
makes the Relation, and beſought the Judges in her be- 


half, But fearing How it might go with Anaxagores, ' 


he ſent him away, and brought him onward on his way 
out of the City. And whereas he had in Pbidias his 
Caſe miſcarried, and found the People averſe to him, 
being afraid of a Court of Judges, he fet fire to the 
War, which hitherto had lingred and ſmothered, and 
blew it up into a Flame; hoping by that means to ſcat- 
ter thoſe Miſts of Impeachments which they were raifing 
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kim; the City uſually throwing herſelf upon Him 
alone, and truſting to his ſole Conduct, upon the ur- 
gency of great Affairs and publick Dangers, by reaſon 
of his Authority and the Sway he bore, 
And Theſe are given out to have been the Cauſes, 
for which Pericles would not ſuffer the People of Arbers 
to comply with the Lacedemontans, or yield to their 
Piopoſals, However the Truth of it, whether it were 
ſo or no, cannot be well known. ' 


tance, that if they could once pull him down and re- 

ove him out. of the way, they might be at what 
2 they pleaſed with the Abemans, they ſent them 
Word, that they ſhould expiate and drive out from 
among them that horrid Crime (meaning the Pollution 
of Cylon) wherewith the Kindred of Pericles on the 
Mother's ſide were tainted, as Thucydides hath told the 
Story. But the Buſineſs proved quite contrary to what 
Thoſe who ſent this Meſſage expected. For inſtead of 
bringing Pericles under a Suſpicion and a Reproach, 
they brought him into a far greater Credit and Eſteem 
with his Citizens; as a Man whom their Enemies did 
moſt mightily hate and fear; Wherefore before 4rcbis 
damus, Who was at the Head of the Pelopernefians, 


made his Incurſion upon Attica, Pericles told the Arbe 


tuans aforehand, that if Archidamus, while he laid waſte 
and made havock of every thing elfe in the Country, 
ſhould forbear and ſpare his Eſtate be had there, either 
upon pretence of ſame Friendſhip, or Right of Hoſpi- 
tality, that was betwixt them (as having been one ano- 
ther's Gueſts at ſome time or other) or out of purpoſe 
to give his Enemies an occaſion of traducing and ſpeak- 
ing Evil of him, that then he did freely beſtow upon 
the State all that his Land and Houfes in the Country, 
to be employ'd in the publick Uſe and Service, 
The Lacedemonians, together with their Allies, come 
with a great Army, and invade the Atheniaf Territo- 
ries, under the Conduct of King Archidamus; and lay- 
ing waſte the Country, OY on as far as Acbarnæ, 


he Lacedamoniens for their part having an aſſu- 


and 
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and there piteh'd their Camp; preſuming that the 


Athenians would never endure that, but would come 
out and fight them for their Country's and their Ho- 
nour's ſake. But Pericles look' d upon it as a dangerous 
Adventure, to engage in Battle, were it in defence of 
the City itſelf, againſt threeſcore thouſand armed Men 


of Peloponnefians and Bœotians; for ſo many they were 


in number, that made the Inroad at firſt: And he en- 
deavoured to appeaſe Thoſe, who were deſirous to fight, 
and were griev'd and diſcontented to ſee how things 
went, and gave them good Words, ſaying, That Frees 
when they are lopt and cut, grow up again in ſhort time, 
but 32 47 — 2 e a be | — = a * 
He did not convene the People into an Aſſembly, 
For fear they ſhould force him from his own Reſolution, 
or drive him beſide his own Purpoſe: But as a skilful 


Steers-man or Pilot of a Ship, who, when a Storm 


ariſeth, or a ſudden guſt of Wind fets hard at Sea, 
having put all things on board to rights and fitted his 
Tackle, makes uſe of his Art of Navigation, and minds 
only the Bufineſs of the Ship, without regarding the 
Tears and Int:eaties of the Sea-fick and fearful Paſſen- 
gers: ſo Pericles having ſhut up the City-gates, and 
placed Guards at all Poſts for ſecurity, made uſe of his 
own Reaſons and Purpoſes, little regarding Thoſe that 
bawl'd out againſt him, and were angry at his Manage- 
ment, Altho' there were a great many of his Friends 
that lay hard at him, requeſting him to do otherwiſe, 
and many of his Enemies threatning and accuſing him 
for doing as he did; and Many made Ballads, and Lam- 
ns, and Libels upon him, which were ſung about 
Town to his Diſgrace, reproaching his Generalſhip for 
being cowardly, and throwing up tamely or treache- 
rouſly all. their Concerns into the Enemies Hands. 5 
And Cleon alſo, having got into Credit and Favour 
with the People ſo as to ſet up for a Demagogue, and 
| ſeeing how the Citizens were diſpleaſed with him, was 
{nc of thoſe that inſulted him; as Hermippus hath made 
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> it appear in theſe Anæ peſis of his, a kind of Comick op 
I Lyrick Verſes; _ 15 8 0 
King of Satyrs, deft theu fear | 5 
5 , 5 

F 7 215 the S dne or % the pear 3 . 
n Content to talk big Words of War | 
e \ 9 aking as (1) Tele's Soul poet | 

i e Cavern of thy Coward Breaft ? 

» But nothing can on Thee prevail: | 

* The Whetſtone fharpens blunted Swords, 

. Cleon throws out provoking Word; 

* But Thou eanſt bear, as long as He can rail, 

„„ | However Pericks was not at all moved by any of 
ul theſe Practices, but took all patiently, and in ſilence 
m |} vnderwent the Diſgrace they threw upon him, and the 
+ El-will they bore him. And fending out a Fleet of a 
115 hundred Sail to Peloponneſus, he did not go along with 
2s it in Perfon, but ftay'd behind, that he might look 
As after home and keep the City in order, till the Pelo- 
112 Ponneſiams ſhould break up Camp and be gone. Vet to 
nd court and careſs the common People, who were jaded 
* and in diſorder on account of the War, he reliev'd and | 
* refreſh'd them with Diſtributions of publick —_— 
ge and made a Law for the Diviſion of Lands by Lot, a 
. the Plantation of Colonies, For having turn'd out all 
fo. the People of gina, he parted the Iſland among the 
* Athenians, according as their Lot fell. 8 
"YE And it was fome comfort to them and eafe in their 
as Miſeries, that their Enemies were Sufferers as well aa 


* themſelves, Por they in the Fleet failed round the Fe- 
"PE loponneſe, ravaged a great deal of the Country, and pil- 
<3 hged and plundered the Towns and ſmaller Cities - 
ont And Pericles in Perſon made an Incurſion into the Ler- 
5 ritories of the Meggrians, where He laid all in Ruins. 
wah By which means it appears, that the Peloponnefians, tho” 
ade || (x) 4 Mas of great: Reputation ameng ibem for bis 
22 55 Ng they | 
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they did the Abenians a world of Miſchief by Land, 
yet ſuffering as much themſelves from them by Sea, 
would not have drawn out- the War to ſuch a length, 
- but would quickly have given it over, as Pericles at 
HArſt foretold they would, had not ſome Divine Power 

croſt human Purpoſes. | 
In the firſt plage there was a peſtilential Diſeaſe or 
Murrain, that ſeiz d upon the City, and ate up all the 
Flower and Prime of their Youth and Strength. And 
it had this further ill Effect, that it not only affected 
their Bodies, but alſo their Minds too, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to ſet them entirely againſt Pericles ; and as Pa- 
tients grown delirious in a high Fever uſe to behave 
themſelves toward their Phyſician, or be it their Fa- 
ther, ſo they were ready to fall foul upon him and do 
him a Miſchief. For it had been buzz d in their Ears 
by his Enemies, as if he were in the Fault, perſuading 
them that the occaſion of the Plague was the crouding 
of ſo many Country People together into the City; in 
that they were 'orced now in the Summer time in the 
Heat of the weather to dwell à great many of them 
together in pitiful little Tenements .and ſultry Hovels, 
Enough to ſtifle them; and to be tied to a lazy courſe 
of Life within doors,  when-as before they uſed Exer- 
Ciſe and lived in a pure, open and free Air. The Cauſe 
and Author of . this, ſaid they, 7s He, bo the 
account of the War hath poured q multitude of People 
From the Country in ufun us within the Walls, and puts 
Je many Men as be bas here upon no employ or ſervice, 
t keeps them pent up like Cattle in a Pound, and lets 
them be ovcr-run with Infection from one another, afford- 
ing then: neither ſhift of Quarters, nor any Refreſhment, 
He deſigning to remedy theſe things, and withal to 
do the Enemy ſome Inconvenience, got a hundred and 
fifty Sail of Ships ready, and fill'd them with Men: 
and having embarked many ſtout Soldiers, both Foot 
and Horſe, was a"out to weigh Anchor, giving great 
Encouragement of hope to his Citizens, and no leſs an 
Alarm of fear to his Eacmigs, upon the fight: of fo 
7 7 os . great 
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great a Force. And now the Veſſels having their com- 


ement of Men, and Pericles being gone aboard the 

dmiral his own Galley, it happened that the Sun was 
in an Eclipſe, and it grew dark on a ſudden, to the 
extreme Affrightment of them all, looking upon it as 
a diſmal Token, and an unlucky ill-boding Omen. 
Wherefore Pericles perceiving the Pilot or Steerſman 
ſeiz'd with a great Fear, and at a ſtand what to do, he 
took his Cloke and put it before the Man's Face, and 
muffling him up in it ſo that he could not ſee, he asked 
him if That appear'd ſo terrible to him, and if he 
drew any ill Omen from it. He anſwering, No; Why, 
ſaid he, and what difference can you make between the 
one and the other, unleſs it be that what cauſes the Eclipſe, 


it bigger than a Cloke ? But theſe are things fit to be 


diſcourſed in the Schools of Philoſophy. 


_ + Pericles, after he had put out to Sea, as he ſeems 
not to have done any other Exploit befitting ſuch an 
Apparade and Equipage ; ſo when he had laid Siege to 


the holy City Epidaurus, which he flatter'd himſelf 
could not hold out long againſt him, he miſcarried in 
his Defign by reaſon of Diſtempers with which his 
Army was infected, which ſpread not only over the 


' Athenian Troops, but alſo infected all thoſe who came 
near their Camp. 


After this finding that the Athenians were very ill - 
affected towards and highly diſpleaſed with him, he 
tried and endeavoured what he could to appeaſe them 
by giving them good Words, and to recover the Con- 


fidence they once had in him. But he could not allay 
their Anger, nor perſuade them to any thing, nor pre - 
vail with them in ought, till they had paſs'd their” 


Votes upon him, and by taking the ſtaff into their own 
hands had taken away his Command from him, and 


ined him in a round ſum of Money; which by their 


Account who ſay leaſt, was fifteen Talents, and they 


| who reckon moſt Fifty, Now He who was ſet down 
at Eis Trial to be his Accuſer, was Cleon, as 9 | 
SM R | [4 
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tells us; but Simmias, according to. Theophraſtus ; and 


| Heraclides Ponticus has named Lacratidas for the Man, 
But the publick Heats and Animoſty' ſoon came to 
Repoſe, the Commonalty having left their Spleen and 
Paſſion (as Waſps do their Sting) in the Wound they 
had given him: But his domeſtick Concerns were in a 
melancholy condition, he having loſt not a few of his 
Friends and Acquaintance in the Plague, and thoſe of 
his Family having long fince been in diforder and in a 
kind of mutiny againſt him. For the eldeſt of his 
lawfully-begotten Sons, Xanthippus by name, being 
both by nature given to Expence, and marrying a young 
Wife, and one that loved an expenſive manner of Life 


as well as himſelf, the Daughter of Tſander, (who was 


the Son of e was highly offended at his Father's 
niggardly thri 

Jowance, by little and little at a time. Wherefore he 
ſent to a Friend one day; and borrowed ſome Money of 


him, in his Father Pericles's name, pretending it was 
by his Order, But the Man coming afterward to de- 


mand the Debt, Pericles was ſo far from yielding to 


pay it, that he ſued him for demanding it. Upon which 


the young Man Xanthippus thought himſelf ſo hainoufly 


uſed and highly diſobliged, that he openly reviled his 
Father, and ridiculed him by telling Stories of his Car- 
riage and Converſation at home, and of Diſcourſes he 


had with the Sophiſters that came. to his Houſe, As 


fox inſtance, how a Wreſtler having one day, during 


the publick Sports, by chance killed with a Javelin a 


Horſe belonging to Epitimius the Pharſalian, his Father 


| ſpent a whole Day with Protagoras in a ſerious Diſpute 
whether the Javelin, or the Man that threw it, or the 
Agonotbete, that is Thoſe who appointed theſe Sports, 
were, according to the ſtricteſt and beſt reaſon, to be 


accounted: the cauſe of this Mifchance or Horſe-flaugh- 
ter. Further, Steſimbrotus tells us, that it was Aan- 
thippus himſelf, who ſpread among the People that in- 
famous Story concerning his own Wife, that his Father 


hed 


t, who gave him but a ſcanty bare Al- 
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had made him a Cuckold: and that this untoward 
grudge of the young Man's againſt his Father, and un- 
natural breach betwixt them, which was never to be 
healed or made up, continued with him, till his very 


dying Day. Xanthippus died of the Plague, as did 


likewiſe Pericles's Siſter, and the greateſt part of hie 


Kinsfolks and Friends, and Thoſe who had been moſt 
uſeful and ferviceable to him in managing the Affairs 
of: State. However, he did not ſhrink or give out upon 


theſe occaſions, nor lower his high Spirit, the great- 


neſs of his Mind fill appearing under all the Misfor- 


tunes and Calamities which befel him. Nay, ſo un- 
concern'd and ſo great a Maſter of his Paſſions he was, 


at leaſt ſeem'd to be, that he was never known to weep 
or to mourn, or pay the Funeral Rites to 'any of his 


dead Friends, nor was ſo much as ſeen at the Burial of 


any of his Relations, till at laſt he loſt the only Son 
which was left of thoſe who were lawfully begotten, 
his Son Paralus. This touch'd him home, and made 
him bow and relent; and yet he ſtriv'd what he could 
to maintain his Principle of Gravity, and to preſerve 
and keep up the Greatneſs of his Soul, But all would 
not do: for when he came to perform the Ceremony of 
putting a Garland or Chaplet of Flowers upon the Head 
of the Corps, he was vanquiſhed by his Paſſion at the 


abundance of Tears, having never done any ſuch thing 
in all the reſt of his Life before, 85 

After all, the City having made trial of other Gene- 

rals for the Conduct of War, and Orators for the Buſi- 


neſs of State, when They found there was no one who 
was of weight enough to counterbalance ſuch a Charge, 


or of Authority ſufficient to be truſted with ſo great a 


Command ; then they began to deſire their old Friend 


and Servant Pericles, and ſolemnly inviting him to the 
Tribunal or Prætorium, intreated him to accept once 
more of the Office of General or Commander in chief, 

He was then in a very penſive Condition, and kept in 
at home, as a cloſe Mourner; but was perſuaded by 
2 Acibiadeg 


dbb, ſo that he burſt out a crying, and pour'd forth 
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Alribiadet and other of his Friends, to come abroad, 


and ſhew himſelf to the People: Who having upon his 


Appearance made their Acknowledgments, and apolo- 
gized for. their Ingratitude to him, he undertook the 
Publick Affairs once more, and being choſen General, 
he brought in a Bill that the Law concerning Baſtard- 
Iffue, which he himſelf had formerly cauſed to be made, 
might be repealed; that ſo his Name and Family might 
not, for want of a lawful Heir to ſucceed, be wholly 
loſt and extinguiſhed, | | 8 | 

Now the buſineſs of that Law ſtood thus. Pericles, 
when long ago he flouriſhed in the State, and had py 
has been ſaid) Children lawfully begotten, propoſed a 
Law, That thoſe only ſhouid be reputed true Citizens 
of Athens, who were born of ſuch Parents as were 
both Athenians, After this the King of E having. 
ſent to the Commons, by way of Preſent, forty thous. 
ſand Buſhels of Wheat, which were to be diſtributed 
and ſhared out among the Citizens, there ſprung up a- 
great many Actions and Suits againft Baſtards, by vir- 
tue of that Edict, which till that time had not been 
known, nor taken notice of; and ſeveral Perſons be- 
ſides were trapann'd and inſnar d by falſe Accuſations. 
There were little leſs than five thouſand who were 
caught in this State-irap, and having loſt the Freedom 
of the City were ſold for Slaves; and thoſe who en- 
during the Teſt temained in the Government, and paſt 
- muſter for right Athenians, were found, upon the Poll 
to be fourteen thouſand and forty Perfons in number. 

Now tho? it look*'d ſomewhat odd and firange, t 
a Law, which had been carried on ſo far againſt ſa 
many * ſhould be broken and cancelled again by 
the fame Man that made it; yet the preſent Calamity 


and Diſtreſs, which Pericles labour'd under as to his 
Family, broke through all Objections, and prevail'd 
with the Athenians to pity him, as one who by thoſe 
Loſſes and Misfortunes had ſufficiently been puniſh'd 
for his former Arrogance and Haughtineſs. And there- 
fore being of Opinion, that he had wow (ven, 
e 
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| Handled by Divine Vengeance, from which he had ſuf- 


fer'd ſo much, and that his Requeſt was ſuch as be- 
came a Man to ask, and Men. to granty they yielded 
that he ſhould inrol his Baſtard-Son in the Regiſter of 
His own Ward by his paternal Name. This very Son 
of his afterward, when he had defeated the Peleponne- 
Aans in a Sea-fight near the Iflands called Arginaſer, 
was condemn'd to die, as were the other Officers his 
Collegues in that Commiſſion, ts 
About that time, when his Son was inroll'd, it 


Noule ſeem, the Plague ſeiz'd Pericles, not with ſharp 


and violent Fits,. as it did others that had it, but with 
a dull and lingring Progrefs, through various Changes 
and Alterations, leiſurely by little and little waſting 
the ſtrength of his Body, and undermining the noble 
Faculties of his Soul. So that Theophraſtus in his Mo- 
rals, having made a moot-point, Whether Mens Man- 
ners change with their Fortunes, and their Souls. being 
Jogg'd and diſturb'd by the Ailings of their Bodies do 
fart aſide from the rules of Virtue ; hath left it upon 
Record, that Pericles, when he was fick, ſhew*d one 


of his Friends that came to viſit him an Amulet or 
Charm, that the Women had hung about his Neck; 


2s much as to ſay, that he was very fick indeed, when 
he would admit of or endure ſuch a Foolery as that was, 

When he was drawing near his End, the beſt of the 
Citizens, and thoſe of his Friends who were left alive, 
Utting about him, were diſcourſing of his Virtue and 

uthority, how great it was, and were reckoning up 
his famous Actions and Achievements, and the num- 
ber of his Victories; for there were no lefs than nine 
Trophies, which he as their chief Commander and 
Conqueror of their Enemies had ſet up for the Honour 
of the City and State. Theſe things they talk'd of 
together among themſelves, as though he did not un- 
derſtand or mind what they ſaid, but had been utterly 
bereft of his Senſes. But he had liſtned all the while, 
and given good heed to all the Paſſages of their Diſ- 
courſe; and ſpeaking out to them aid, that be — 


10 
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der d they ſhould commend and take notice of- thoſe things oa 
in bim, u bich were as much owing to Fortune as to an #he 
thing elſe, and bad bappen d to many otber Captains in — 
former Times as well as to Him; and that at the ſame 
time they ſhould omit to mention what tended much mere Fro 
to his Honour and Reputation. For, ſaid he, there vas rou 
never any of all my Fellow-Citizens that ever rvore Black, ina 
or put on Mourning, upon my account; meaning that he and 
had not in all his Government been the Cauſe of any and 
one's Death, either by ordering or procuring it. : | 
A brave Man, a wonderful great Perſonage, without 
all peradventure! not only upon the account of his 
gentle Behaviour and mild Temper, which all along 
in the many affairs of his Life, and thoſe ſhrewd Ani- 
moſities which lay upon him, he conſtantly kept up 
and maintain'd, but alſo of his generous great Spirit 
and high Sentiment, that he eſteem'd That to be the 
beſt of all his good Qualities, that having been in ſuch 
an abſolute uncontrolable Power, as he had been, he 
never had gratified his Envy or his Paſſion in any thing 
to another Man's hurt, nor ever had treated any Ene- 
my of his, as if he were incurable, that is, unrecon- 
cCileable, and one who in time might not become a 
Friend. And to me it appears that this one thing of 
him did make that otherwiſe childiſh and arrogant Title 
they gave him, in nicknaming him Olympus (that is, 
the Heavenly or Godlike) to be without Envy, and 
truly becoming him; I mean his kind and courteous 
- Carriage, and a pure and untainted behaviour in the 
height of Power and Place, 5 : 
For this Reaſon we account, and efteem the Gods 
Who in their own Natures are the Source and Foun- 
| tain of all that is Good, and cannot poſſibly be the 
Authors cf Evil, to be very juſtly the Kings and Go- 
vernors of the Univerſe, not as they are repreſented to 
us by the Poets, who on purpoſe to diſtract our Minde, 
and to inſtil falſe Notions into us by their chimerical 
Inventions, ſtuff their Writings with manifeſt Abſur- 
dities and Contcaditions; for in their Deſcription — 
ys | | 2 
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ern 
dhe Seat where they fay the Gods make their abode, 
call it i a ſecure and quiet Seat, free from all 

2zards and motions, not troubled with Winds, 


4 


nor derkned-with Clouds; but at all times alike thining 
round about with a ſoft Serenity and a pure Light, 
inaſmuch as ſuch a temper'd Station is moſt agreeable 
and ſuitable for a bleſſtd and immortal Nature to live in: 
and yet in the mean while they do affirm that the Gods 
themſelves are full of Trouble, and'Enmity, and Anger, 
and gther Paſſions, which no way become or belong 
even to Men that have any underſtanding. But this will 
perhaps ſeem a Subject fitter for ſome other Conſidera- 
tion, and that ought to be treated of in ſome other place. 

The Succeſs of publick Afﬀairs after Pericles his death 
did boget a quick-and- ſpeedy ſenſe of his Loſt, and the 
deſire of ſuch a_ Conduct as his had been, For Thoſe 
who, while he lived, ill reſented his great Authority, as 
That which eclipſed Them and darkned their Lights, 
proſeathy after his quitting the Stage mak ing trial of 
Other Orators and Demagogues, did readily acknowledge 
that there never had been in Nature ſuch a Diſpoſition 
as His was, either more moderate and reaſonable in 
We height bf chat State he took upon him, or more 
grave and folemn in the Methods of that Mildneſs which 
he uſed. And that. invidious pretended Arbitrary Power, 
about whith they made ſuch a noiſe, and formerly gave 
it the Name of Monarchy anf Tyranny, did then appear 
to have been the chief Rampart and Bulwark of Safety, 
which the Government and Commonwealth had. So 
great a Corruption, and ſuch abundance of wicked IE 
bumeurs did get into publick Affairs after his Death, 
which He, by keeping them weak and low, did cover 
and difgnife from being much taken notice of, and by 
curbing of them did hinder them from growing incurabig 
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AE AVING ban 1 Actions of 
— > Pericles, let us now proceed to the Life of 
1 Fabius. It is ſaid, that Hercules falling in 
Love with a Nymph, or as Some ſay with 

a Woman of that Country near the Banks of 


the Tiber, had by her the firſt Fabius, from whom is 


deſcended the Family of the Fabii, one of the moſt nu- 
merous, and powerful in Rome. Others will have it, 
that they were firſt called Fodians, becauſe when they 
went out a hunting thgir way was to catch their Game in 


Traps and Pit-falls; for to this Day the Romans call a 


Pit-fall Fovea; and that in proceſs of time, and by cor- 
ruption of Language, they grew to be called Fabians. 


But theſe things be they true or falſe, certain it is, that 
this Family hath for a long time yielded great ſtore of 
eminent Perſons; our Fabius, who was fourth in deſcent 


from that Fabias Rullus, or Rutilianus, who firſt brought 
the Honourable Sirname of Maximus into his Family, 
was alſo by way of Nick-name'called Verrucoſus, from 


a Wart on his upper Lip; . 
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FABIUS M. r5g 
like manner named Him Ovicula, by reaſon of his ex- 
treme Mildneſs of nature. His flownefs in Speaking, 
his long labour and pains in Learning, his little concern 
in the Sports and Divertiſements of his Equals, his eaſy 
ſubmiſſion to every Body, as if he had no Will of his 
own, made thoſe who judged ſuperficially of him (the 
number of which ſort of Judges is always the greateſt) 
eſteem him inſenſible and ſtupid ; and few were They, 
who could penetrate into the firmneſs of his Courage and 
greatneſs of his Mind, But as ſoon as he came inte 
Employments, his Virtues exerted and ſhewed them- 

ves; what had paſſed for Stupidity and Inſelence, did 
then appear to be a becoming Gravity; what for Fear 
or Cowardiſe, the Effect of a Conſummate Prudence, 
which kept him from. determining haſtily ; what for 
kad Bar ſeeing what was fit to be done, and Obſti» 
nacy in Opinion, for a Conſtancy and Firmneſs of Mind 
that was not to be ſhaken, | 
Fabius, confidering that the Grandeur of Rome had 
its riſe from Military Virtue, and was by the ſame Meang 
to be preſeryed, did therefore inure his Body to Labour 
and Exerciſe, wiſely judging that natural Strength was 
the beſt Armor: He alſo trained himſelf in the Art of 
ſpeaking and perſuading; for Words and Diſcourſes are 

he Engines, by which Minds are moved. And he at- 
tained to ſuch a kind of Eloquence, that his manner of 
ſpeaking and of acting was perfectly the ſame : for tho“ 


It had not much of Ornament, nor Artifice, yet there 
was in it great weight of Senſe; it was ſtrong and ſen- 


tentious, much after the way of Thucydides. We have 
yet extant his Funeral Oration upon the Death of his 


© Yon, who died Conſul, which he recited before the 


People, 

He was five times Conſul, and in his firſt Conſulſhip 
Had the Honour of a Triumph for the Victory he gained 
upon the Ligurians, whom he defeated in a ſet Battle, 

and forced them to take ſhelter in the Alps, from whence 
they never after made any Inrode, nor redations up- 
on their Neighbours. After this Hannibal came into 
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about, filled Rome itfelf with Aﬀoniſhment and Terror. 
Befides unuſual Thunder and Lightning t ing, 
the report of ſeyeral ill-boding Portents did much in- 
creaſe this popular Conſternation. For it was faid, that 
ſome Targets did fweat Blood; that at Autium, when 
they reap'd their Corn, many of the Ears were filled 
with Blood ; that it had rained Fire ; that the Phalerians 
had ſeen the Heavens open, and ſeveral Scrolls in the 
form' of Lots falling down, in one 'of which it was 
plainly writ, Noro Marg dure does brandiſb his ns. 
But theſe Prodigies had no effect upon the imꝑetuou | 
and fiery Temper of the Conſul Flaminius, Whoſe natu 

boldneſs and pride had been much heightned by his late 
Victory over the Gau/s, though he fought them contrary 
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to the Order of the Senate and the Advice of his Col- 


legue ; ſo that nothing would ſatisfy Him but a Battle 


with Hannibal. Fabius on the other fide thought it not; 
ſeaſonable to engage with the Enemy; not that he much 


regarded thoſe talked-of Prodigies, which he tools to be 


either fiftitious or cafual ; but in regard the Cartba- 
rinian Army was in a waſting condition, without a poſ- 
Ability of Recruits, without Magazines, the Soldiers 
unpaid ; fo that their only hope and faſety was in a 


Battle: But if let alone, watch'd and obferv'd, tha 
neighbouring Gariſons in the mean time being well ſe- 


eur d, and the Reman Allies defended, their Vigour 
would ſoon expire, like a Flame for. of Aliment, 
Theſe weighty Reaſons prevailed not wah Flaminiut, 
who proteſted, he would never ſuffer that the Enemy 
ſhould advance one ſtep further, and that he would nog 
be reduced, like Camillus in former time, to fight for 
Rome within the Walls of Rome. Accordingly he or- 
dered the Tribunes to draw out the Army. into the 


Field; and as he would not be diſſuaded by the Reaſons 


of his Collegue from his precipitous Reſolution, ſq nei- 
ther was AE b eee e e 


Tral who at his firſt Entrance hayin pines | a great, 
Bade near the River Trebza, travers'd alt uſcany With, 
his victorious Army, and deſolating the Country round 
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FABIUS M. 161 
beſel him at his ſetting forth; for he no ſooner got 
Horſeback, but the Beaſt fell into ſo violent a fit * 
trembling and bounding, that he caſt his Rider headlong 
on the Ground. This notwithſtanding, away he march- 
eth up to Hanmbal, who was poſted near the Lake 
Trafimena in Tuſcany. And it is to be obſerved, that 
during the Engagement, there happen'd ſo. great an Earth. 
quake that it deftroyed ſeveral Towns, altered the Courſe 
of Rivers, tore off the Tops of Mountains; yet ſuch was 
the Eagerneſs of the Combatants, that they were ſen- 
fible of no other Concuſſion or Agitation, but what 
Themſelyes made, | ; 

In this Battle Flaminius fell, having given many proofs 
of his Strength and Courage, and round about him lay 
all the braveſt of the Army: In the whole, Fifteen thou- 
ſand were kill'd, and as many made Priſoners. Hannibal, 

efirous to beſtow Funeral Honours upon the Body of 
laminius, made diligent ſearch after it, but could never 
find what became of it. Tho” the Loſs was fo conſi- 
derable, yet there was no Art uſed 'to difſemble it-at 
Rome ; as there had been, upon the former Engagement 
near Trebia: for then, neither the General who writ, 
nor the Expreſs who told the News, related it other- 
wiſe than as a drawn Battle, with equal Loſs on either 
tide : But now, as ſoan as Pomponius the Pretor had the 
itelligence, he cauſed the People to aſſemble, and with- 
out diſguiſing the Matter, told them plainly, Fe are 
beaten (O Ye Romans!) our Army is defeated, the Conſul 

Flaminius is killed ; think therefore what is to be done for 
your Safety, The ſame Commotion which a furious 

Wind doth cauſe in the Ocean, did theſe Words of the 

Pretor raiſe in the Minds of ſo vaſt a Multitude : But 
the rage of their Grief being a little over, the Danger at 
hand did quickly unite them all in this ane Reſolution 
of chooſing a Dictator, who by the Sovereign Authority 
of his Office, and by his Perſonal Capacity for Wiſdom 
and Courage, might be able to manage the publick Af- 
fairs, which were become almoſt deſperate, and to fit at 
the Helm in ſo great a+Storm, Their Choice unani- 
nee,, 
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mouſiy fell open Fabiut, in whom was joined a venerable . 
anners, with a Spirit not to be daynted 
with any Difficulty or ge . ; wheſe Age was fo far 


Gravity of 


advanced, as to give him Experience, without taki 


from him the vigour of Action: ſo that his Body 4 . 


execute what his Soul deſigned; and in Him was the 
happy mixture of Caution and Boldneſs. Fabius bei 


being 
See 


know, that how great ſoever their Authority were, the 
People and Senate were fill their Maſters, of whom 
they muſt aſk leave. But then again, to make the Au- 
thority of his Charge more awful, and tq render the 
People more ſubmiſs and obedient to him, be cauſed 
himſelf to be accompanied with four and twenty LiQors 3 
and when the Confal came to. viſit him, he ſent him 
word, chat at his Audience he ſhould difmiſs his Lictora 
with their Faſces (the enſigns of Authority) and agpear 
before him only as a private Perſon. MN 
The firſt ſolemn Action of his Dictature was to or- 
der publick Prayers to be made to the Gods, and to ad- 


moniſh the People, that their late Overthrow did not 


befal them through want of Courage in their Soldiers, 


dut through the Neglect of Divine Ceremenies in the 
General. He therefore exhorted them not to fear the 
Enemy, but by extraordinary Honours. to appeaſe the 


Gods. This he did, not to fill their Minds with Su- 


perſtition, hut only to raiſe their Courage and leſſen in 


them the fear of the Enemy, by making them believe, 


that Heaven was on their fide. In order hereynto the 
n Foals woes conſulted, in which they a. 
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before them to offer in Sacrifice the whole Product of 
Swine, Sheep, both in the Mountains and the Plains 


When, they marched he followed them; when they en- 


upon the Hills, free from the Inſults of their Cavalry: 
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FABIUS.M 36 
the Secrets of Deſtiny and future Events, were to be 
Jearnt ; and *tis ſaid there were found fome Prophecies 
in them which perfectly agreed with ſome Events that 
fell out about that time; but whoever look'd into them, 


was under a tye of Secrecy not te reveal what they found. 
After This he affembled the People, and made a Vow 


the next Seaſon all Haly over, of the Cows, Goats, 


and the more to ſolemnize this great Vow, he command- 
ed the preciſe ſum of 333000 Seſterces, and 333 Pence, 
and one third of a Peny, to be expended upon feſtival 
Games in Honour of the Gods: (which in our Greek 
Money amounts to eighty three throuſand five hundred 
eighty three Drachms and two Oboli.) What his Myſ- 
tery might be in that Number is not eaſy to determine, 
unleſs it were in regard of the Perfection of the Number 
Three, as being the firſt of odd Numbers, the firſt that 
contains in itfelf Multiplication, with all the other Pro- 
perties belonging to any whatſoever Numbers befides, 
In this manner Fabius having raiſed the hearts of the 
People, by making them believe that the Gods took 
their Part, and by the ſame means having made them 
| pple and płiant to his Will, He, for his own part, placed 
his whole Confidence in himfelf, believing that the Gods 
beftowed Victory and geod Fortune only upon the Va- 
Yant and the Prudent. Thus prepared, he ſet forth to 
oppoſe Hannibal, not with. intention to fight him, but to 
wait upon him, to ſtraiten his Quarters, to cut off his 
Provifions, and by ſo doing to make his victorious Army 
moulder away, and conſume with Penury and Want. 
With this defign he always encamped on the higheſt 
Grqunds, where their Horſe could have no Acceſs, He 
carefully obſerved the Motions of HannibaPs Army; 
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camped he did the ſame, but at ſuch a diſtance as not to 
be compelled to an Engagement, and always keeping 


by which means he gave them no Reft, but kept them 
in a continuaF Alarm, © "= But 
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the General, whether it were not his meaning by ſo 
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But this his dilatory fencing way gave occafion both 
at Rome, and even in his own Camp, to ſuſpect his 
want of Courage ; and this Opinion prevailed alſo in 
Hannibal's Army, who was himſelf the only Man who 
was not deceived, and who clearly ſaw his own Ruin in 


his Enemy's Conduct. Wherefore he reſolved with all 


the Arts and Subtilties of War to break his Meaſures, 
and ſo bring Fabius to an Engagement; like a cunning 
Wreſtler, who watcheth every Opportunity to get good 
hold and cloſe with his Adverſary. Sometimes he draws 
up his Men to the very Intrenchments of the Enemy, 
xeproaching the Romans with their Cowardiſe, ſo to ex- 
aſperate and incenſe them againſt their General; then 
again he makes a Retreat to a good diſtance, that ſo he 
might draw them out to fall ppon his Rear, At other 
times, in fight of the Romgn Camp he waſtes and burng 
the Countries round, to increaſe the Clamour of the 
People againſt Fabius. All this Artifice, though it 
had no effect upon the Firmneſs and Conſtancy of 
Dictator, yet upon the common Soldiers, and eve 
upon the General of the Horſe himſelf, it had too 
great an one; For from this Conduct Minutius began 
to have a Contempt of the General, and his way of 
proceeding, which he miſconſtrued to be a timerous Lin- 
gering; ſo that in his Harangues he humoured the 
Soldiery in their mad fondneſs of coming to a Battle, 
and in their Scorn and Reproaches which they caſt 


upon Fabius; calling him the Pedagogue of Hannibal, 


fince he did nothing elſe but follow him up and down, 
as if he had nothing to do but wait upon his Mo- 
tions. At the ſame time they cried up Minutius for 
the only Captain worthy to command the Romans z 
whoſe Vanity and Preſumption did thereupon ſwell tq 
that degree, that be inſolently rallied Fabius's Incamp- 
ments upon the Mountains, faying, that he lodg'd his 


Mien there, as on a Theatre, to behold the Flames and 


Deſolation of their Country, And in his vain fit he 
would ſometimes aſk the very Friends and Domeſticks of 
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leading 
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leading them from Mountain to Mountain, to carry them 
at laſt (having no hopes on Earth) up into Heaven, and 
hide them in the Clouds from Hannibal's Army ? When 
his Friends related theſe things to the DiQator, perſuad- 
ing * to avoid the general Obloquy, and the 
danger that might thereupon enſue, he would en tl 
Enemy: His — 4 F ſhould be more Ki Lon 
ad than they make me, if through fear of idle Reproaches I 

abandon my exon Reafon, H is no, inglorious thing 

dave Fear for the fafety Fd our Country, That Man is 

noc fit to rule Others, who fhall be flartled and give 

Ground upon the noiſe of Rumours and Calumnies; for in 

doing be ſubjects Himſelf and his Government to the 
Fancy of Thofe wwhom be ought to command, 

But an overſight of Hannibal, at this time committed, 
did happily allay theſe Diſtempers in the Roman Camp 2 
For. He, defirous to get at a greater diſtance from Fabius, 
and to refreſtt his Horſe in ſome good Paſture - grounds, 
drew of his Army, and ordered his Guides to conduct 
him to Caſinum. They miſtaking him, by reaſon of his 
itt pronouncing the Zatin Tongue, led Him and his 

rmy to the Town of Cafilinum, near Campania, which 
the River Pulturnas divides in two: The Country about 
it is a Valley circled round with Mountains, which en- 
Jargeth itſelf towards the Sea, near which that River 
overflowing, caufeth a great deal of Marſh Ground; 
and at laft difcharging itſelf into the Sea, makes a very 
unſaſe Coaft, without any Harbour. As ſoon as Han- 
xhat was entered into this Valley, Fabius diſpatched 
four thouſand choice Men to ſeize the Entrance into it, 
and ſtop him up; and lodged the reſt of his Army upon 
the neighbouring Hills, in the moſt advantageous places; 


but at the ſame time he detached a commanded Party of 
his HHghteſt-armed Men to fall upon Hannibal's Rear; 


which they did with ſach Succeſs, that they cut 
eight hundred of them, and put the whole Army in diſ- 
order. Hannibal, finding the Error and the Danger he 
was fallen into, immediately cauſed the poor Guides to 
be hang d, which fatisfied his Revenge, but 8 
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leſſen his Danger: for his Enemies were ſo advantages 
ouſly poſted, that there were no hopes of breaking through 
them, and his Soldiers began to deſpair of ever coming 
= out of thoſe Straits. | EIN 1755 
| Thus reduced, Hannibal had recourſe to this Strata- 
5 gem; he cauſed two thouſand Head of Oxen, which he 
1 had in kis Camp, to have Torches and dry Bavens well 
faſtened to their Horns, and lighting them in the begin- 
ning of the Night, he ordered the Beaſts to be fairly and 
ſoftly drove on towards the Paſſages out of the Valley; 
vhen this was done, he made his Army with great fi- 
ce march after them. The Oxen at firſt kept a ſlow 
orderly Pace, and with their lighted Heads reſembled an 
Army marching by Night, frighting only the Shepherds 
and Herdſmen of the adjacent Hills. But when the 
Fire had burnt down the Horns of the Beaſts to the 
quick, they no longer obſerved their ſober Pace, but un- 
ruly with their Pain, they ran diſperſed about, toſſing 
their Heads, and ſcattering the Fire round about them. 
This became a ſurpriſing ſpectacle to the Romans, eſpe- | 
cially to Thoſe who guarded the Paſſages, who being { 
at ſome diſtance from the main Body, and ſeeing the T 
Fire on the ſudden diſperſing itſelf on every fide, as if 0 
the Enemy had deſigned to ſurround them, in great 
Fright and Amazement quitted their Poſt, and precipi- 
rouſly retired to .their Camp on the Hills. They were 
no ſooner gone, but a light body of Hannibal's Men, ac- 
- Cording to his order, immediately ſejzed the Paſlages, 
and ſoon after the whole Army, -with all the Baggage, 
came up, and fafely marched through the Paſſes. Fa- 
ius, before the Night was over, found out the Trick; 
For ſome of the Beafts with their flaming Heads fell into 
the Hands of his Men; but for fear of an Ambuſh in 
the Dark, he kept his Men al} Night to their Arms in 
the Camp: And as ſoon, as it was day, he charged the 
Enemy in the Rear, where Many fell; and by reaſon 
of the Straits, and une venneſs of the Paſſages, the Diſ- 
order had like to haye been general over the whole 
Fanic Army, but that Hannibal ſpeedily detach'd 1 
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is Van a Body of Spaniards, who were light and nim- 
le Fellows, and uſed too to climbing over Mountains; 
Theſe briskly attacked the Roman Troops, who were in 
heavy Armour, and routing the foremoſt, gave fuch a 
Check to Fabius, that he was no longer in a Condition 
to follow the Enemy. This Action brought a ſtrange 
obloquy and contempt upon the Dictator: They ſaid, 
it was now manifeſt, that he was not only inferior to 
his Adverſary (what they always thought) in Courage, 
but even in Conduct. : | | 
And Hannibal (maliciouſly) to improve their Hatred 
againſt him, marched with his Army cloſe to the Lands 
and Poſſeſſions of Fabius; and then giving orders to 
his Soldiers to burn and deftroy all the Country about, 
he forbad them upon pain of Death to do the leaft Da- 


mage in the Territories of the Roman General, and 


plac'd Guards for their ſecurity. Theſe Matters re- 
ported at Rome, had that effect with the People which 
Hannibal deſired. Their Tribunes raiſed a thouſand 
Stories againſt him, chiefly at the Inſtigation of Meti- 
lias, who not ſo much out of hatred to Him, as out of 
friendſhip to Minutius, whoſe Kinſman he was, thought 


dy depreſſing Fabius to raiſe his Friend. The Senate 


on their part was alſo offended with him, for the Bar- 
gain he had made with Hannibal about the exchange of 
Priſoners, of which the Conditions were, That after 


the exchange made of Man for Man, if any on either 
ſide remained, they ſhould be redeemed at the price of 


two hundred and fifty Drachms a Head; and upon the 
whole account there remained two hundred and forty 
Romans unexchanged. They not only refuſed to allow 
Money for the Ranſoms, but alſo reproached Fabius 
for making a Contract ſo contrary to the Honour and 


| Intereſt of the Commonwealth, in redeeming thoſe 


Men at fo dear a rate, who had cowardly ſuffered them 
ſelves to be taken by the Enemy. Fabius heard and 
endured all this with invincible Patience: but having 
no Money by him, and on the other fide being reſolved 
to keep his Word with Hannibal, he diſpatched = 


. 
Son to Rome, to ſell Land, and to bring with him the 
price, ſufficient to diſcharge the Ranſoms; which way 
punctually performed by his Son, and accordingly the 
Priſoners were delivered to him; amongſt whom many 
that were able, offered when they were releaſed to re- 
pay the Money of their Ranſom, but Fabius would 
not permit them to do it. 1 8 1 w 35 

About this time Fabius was called to Rome by the 
Prieſts, to aſſiſt (according to the Puty of his Office) 
at ſome of their ſolemn Sacrifices; whereby he was 
forced to leave the Command of the Army with Minu- 
tius : but before he parted, he charged him, and in- 
treated him, in his Abfence, not to come to a Battle 
with Hannibal. His Commands, his Intreaties, and 


his Advice were loſt upon Minutius; for his Back was 


no ſooner turned, but the new General immediately 
ſought all occaſions to fight the Enemy, And notice 


being brought him, that Hannibal had ſent out a great 


part of his Army to forage, he fell upon a conſiderable 
arty of them, doing great Execution, and driving them 


to their very Camp, with no little Terror to the reſt, 


who apprehended their breaking in upon them: but in 
the mean time Hannibal had drawn his Men up into a 
dy, and Minutius without any loſs made his retreat. 


This Succeſs did much increaſe- the boldneſs and pre- 


ſumption of Minutivs, and fill'd the Soldiers Minds 
with a Contempt of the Enemy, and with a longing 
deſire of a Battle. The News was Tuddenly ſpread 
about Rome, and then was Fabius heard to ſay thoſe 
memorable Words, Tbat be dreaded* nothing more, for 
the Safety of Rome, than the Seceſs of Minutius. But 
the People were mad with Joy, and Metilivs, who was 


then their Tribune, made an Oration to them, in which 


he infinitely extolled the Valour of Minurius, and fell 


bitterly upon Fabius, accuſing him not only for want 


of Courage, but even of Loyalty; and not only Him, 
but alſo many others of the moſt eminent and conſide- 
rable Perſons in Rome; that by their means the Cartha- 
gigians had brought the War into Italy, defigring _ 
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to opbre ſe and deſtroy the Liberty of the People: for which 
A oy 72 fupreme þ 3.566 [9-4 1 of 
a fongle Perſon, ⁊ubo by bis ſlowneſs and delays might 
give leiſure to Hannibal” to eftabliſh himſelf in Italy, and 
Thoſe of Carthage :time and opportunity to frapply him 
with freſh Succuurs in order to a total Conqueſt, At this 
Fabius ſtep'd forth, but diſdain'd to make any reply to 
his Accufations ; he only ſaid, That they ſhould expedite 
the Sacrifices, that ſo he might ſpeedily return to the Ar- 
my, ro paniſh Minutius, 20% bad preſumed to fight con- 
crary to bis Orders, He had no ſooner pronounced theſe 
words, but the People were immediately poſſeſs'd with 
the belief, that Minutius ſtood in danger of his Life: 
For it was in the power of the Pictator to impriſon, 
and to put to death; and they feared that Fabius, tho? 
of a mild Temper to outward appearance, would be as 
hard to be appeaſed when irritated, as he was flow to 
be provoked. And yet no body dared to contradict the 
Orders of the Dictator, but Metilius, whoſe Office of 
Tribune gave him ſecurity and liberty to ſay what he 
pleaſed ; for in the time of a Dictature that Magiſtrate 
only conſerves his Authority, He therefere boldly ap- 
ply'd himſelf to the Peqple, in the behalf of Minutius, 
that they ſhould not ſuffer him to be made a Sacrifice 
to the enmity of Fabius, nor permit him to be deſtroyed, 
like the Son of Manlius Torguatus, who was beheaded 
by his Father, for a Battle fought and won againſt Or- 
der. Then he exhorted them to take away from Fa- 
bius that abſolute Power of a Dictator, and to put it 
into more worthy Hands, which might better manage 
it for their ſafety and publick good. Theſe Impreſſions 
very much prevaild upon the People, tho* not ſo far, 
as wholly to diſpoſſeſs Fabius of the Dictature: But 
they decreed, that Minutius ſhould have an equal Au- 
thority with the Pictator in the Army; which was a 
thing then without Precedent, tho' not long after it 
was alſo practiſed upon the overthrow at Canne, when 


| the Dictator, Marcus Junius, being with the 2 


they choſe at Rome Fabius Buteo Dictator, that he migh 
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ereate new Senators. to ſupply the Places of Thoſe who 
were killed, which could be performed by no offer 
Magiſtrate. But there was this difference in the- two 
Caſes, that Buteo had no ſooner filled the Vacant Places 
in. the Senate than he diſmiſſed his Lictors with their 
Faſces, and all his Attendants, and mingling himſelf 
like a common Perſön with the reſt of the People, he 
quietly went about His own Affairs. The Enemies of 
Fabius thought they had ſufficiently affronted and de- 
Jjefted Him, by raiſing Minutius to be his Equal in Aus 
thority ; but they miſtook the Temper of the- Mar, 
who took'd upon their Madneſs as more injurious te 
the Commonwealth than to himſelf: In imitation of 
Diogenes, who being told, that ſome Perſons derided 
Him, made. Anſwer, But I am not derided; meaning in 
_ a Philoſophical ſenfe, that a good and a.wiſe Man was 
not capable of being affronted or diſgraced, becauſe ſuch 
Injuries made no Impreſſion upon him. Thus Fabius, 
with great lenity and unconcernedneſs, ſubmitted to this 
mad Vote of the People; but leſt the rafthneſs of M.. 
nutius ſhould be thereby enabled to run headlong upon 
ſome dangerous Enterpriſe, with all privacy and ſpeed 


He returned back to the Army; where he found Mu. 


nutius, ſo big and elevated with his new Dignity, that 
a joint Authority:not contenting him, he required by 
turns to have the Command of the Army, every other 
Day. This Fabius rejected, as of too dangerous Con- 
ſequence, but was contented (to comply with his im» 
. Ferious Humour) that the Army ſhould be divided, and 
each General ſhould tommand his part, The firſt and 
fourth Legion he took for-his own Divifion, the ſecond 
and third he delivered to Minutius; fo alſo of the Auxi- 
liary Forces Each had an equal ſifare. ; 

Minutius thus exalted, could not contain himſelf from 
boaſting, even in the preſence- of Fabius, that now he 
had humbled the mighty Man, who ſo lately trampled 
on their Lives and Fortunes, To whom the Dictator 
mildly reply'd, Minutius, you miftake the Enemy; tis 
Hannibal, and not Fabius, tobem you are to combat; 7 
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if ygu miſt needs contend with your Collegue, let it be in 
iligence and care for the preſervation of Rome; that 
it may not be ſaid, a Man ſo favoured by the People, 
ſerv'd them worſe than He xobo bad been ill treated and 
diſgraced by them, Se 

Our young General deſpiſing theſe Admonitions, as 
the dotage of ſupercilious Age, immediately removed 
with the Body of his Army, and incamped by Himſelf. 
Hannibal, who was not ignorant of all theſe paſſages, 
lay watching his advantage from them: It happened, 
that between his Army, and that of Minutius, there 
was a certain Eminence which ſeemed a very advanta- 
geous Poſt to incamp upon; it had the proſpect of a 
large Plain about it, and the Fields appeared to be all 
level and.even; and: yet there were a great many Ditches 
and Hollowneſſes in them, not diſcernable to the Eye 
at a diſtance. Hannibal, had he pleaſed, could eafily 
have poſſeſſed himſelf of this Ground:; but he reſerved 
it for a Bait or Train, in a proper ſeaſon, to draw the 
Romans to an Engagement. Now that Minutius and 
Fabius were divided, he thought the opportunity fair 
for his purpoſe; and therefore, having in the Night- 


time lodged a convenient Number of his Men in thoſe 


Ditches and hollow places, early in the Morning he 
ſent forth a ſmall Detachment, Who in the ſight of 


| Minutius poſſeſſed ' themſelves of that riſing Ground. 


According to his expectation, Minutius ſwallow'd the 
Bait, and firſt ſends out a Party of light. Horſe, and 
after them Tome Horſe, to diſlodge the Enemy. And 
at laſt, when he ſaw Hannibal in Perſon advancing to 
the aſſiſtance of his Men, he marched with his whole 
Army drawn up, refolving to make himſelf Maſter of 
that Poſt. * The Combat for ſome time was equal be- 
tween the foremoſt Troops; but as ſoon as Hannibal 


= 


parent ey that the whole Army of the Romans was now 
u 


fficiently advanced within the Toils he had ſet far 


them, ſo that their Baeks and Flanks were open to his 
Men whom he had poſted in thoſe low places; he in- 

— whereupon They ruſhed * 
. P 2 | 


ſtantly gave the Si 
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and furiouſly attacked Minut ius in the Rear. The Sur 
priſe and the Slaughter was ſo great, that it ſtruck an 
univerſal Terror through the whole Army, The bra- 
veſt amongſt them, and Minutius himſelf, were in ſuch, 
Aſtoniſhment, that they were as uncapable of giving 
Orders as the Soldiers of obeying them. Thoſe who 
fought to ſave themſelves by flight, were intercepted and; 
cut in pieces by the Numidian Horſemen, who for 
that purpoſe had diſperſed themſelves about the adjacent 
Fabius was not ignorant of this Danger of his Coun- 
trymen: He well foreſaw what would happen from the 
Raſhneſs of Minutius, and the Cunning of Hannibal; 
for which Reaſon he kept his Men to their Arms, in a 
madineſs to wait the Event; nor would he truſt to the 
Reports of Others, but He himſelf upon an Eminence 
in his Camp viewed all that paſſed. When therefore 
He faw the Army of Minntius encompaſſed by the Ene- 
my, and that by their Countenance, and ſhifting their 
Ground, they were more diſpoſed to flight than to reſiſt 3 
with a great Sigh, firiking his Hand upon bis Thigh, he 
ſaid to thoſe about him, O Hercules] bow much ſaoner 
than I expected, and yet bow much later than He could 
Juve done, bath Minutius deſtroyed himſelf! He then 
 _ commanded the Enſigns to march, and the Army to fol- 
low him, telling them, Ve muſt make hafte to reſcue 


Country; and if be hath been tao forward ta engage the 
Enemy, at another time ve will tell bim of it. Thus 
in the Head of his Men Fabius marched up. to the Ene- 
my; and in the firſt place he cleared the Plains of thoſe 
Numidians; and next he fell: upon Thoſe who were 
charging the Romans in the Rear, running down all that 
made oppoſition, and obliging the reſt to ſave themſelves 


as the Romans had been. Hannibal ſeeing ſo ſudden a 
change of Affairs, and the great Execution done by Fa- 
uus beyond the force of his Age, opening his way 
through the Ranks that he might join Minutius, warily 

4 F commanded 


by a haſty Retreat, leſt themſelves ſhould be environed 
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-cpmmanded a Retreat, and drew off his Men into their 
Camp: The Romans on their part were no leſs contented 
to retire in ſafety, It is reported that upon this occaſion 
Hannibal ſaid to his Firends; Did not I tell you that this 
Cloud which Aeg hovered upon the Mountains, <vould at 
ſome time or other come down with a Storm upon us ? Fa- 
bius, after his Men had pick*'d up the Spoils of the 


Field, retired to his own Camp, without ſaying any 


harſh or reproachful thing to his Collegue; who alſo.on 
his part gathering his Army together, in this manner de- 
Tivered himſelf to them: Never to commit a Fault #8 
above the force of buman Nature; but to learn and im- 
prove by the Faults wve have committed, is that which be- 
comes à good and a prudent Man, Some Reaſons I may 
Dave to accuſe Fortune, but I bave many more to thank 
ber: for in a few Hours ſbe hath cured a long Miſtake, 
and taught me, that Tam not the Man who ſhould command 
Others, but hade need of another to command me; and that 
wwe are not to contend for a Victory over Thoſe #0 roba 
it is our Advantage to yield,” "Therefore for the future the 
Difator muſt be your Commander; but I will fill de your 
Leader, by ſhewing you an Example of Gratitude, in Being 
always the firſt to obey Orders, Having ſaid this, he 
commanded the Roman Eagles to march forward, and all 
His Men to follow him into che Camp of Fabius. The 
Fabians ſtood amaeed at the novelty of the Light, and 
were anxious and doubtful what the meaning might be. 
When he came near the Dictator's Tent, Fabius went 
forth to meet him, and he preſently laid his Colours at 


his Feet, calling him with a loud Voice his Father, and 


the Army commanded by him, the Patrons of his Li- 
berty; and after ſeveral Civilities and Congratulations, 
He thus addreſſed himſelf to the Dictator: You have 
this Day (Fabius) obtain'd a double Victory; One by your 


Valour and Conduct upon your Enemies, and Another by 
gour Humanity and Compaſſion upon your r es Ton 


ave at once preſerved us and inſtructed us; and when we 


vere ſhamefully beaten by Hannibal, you reſtored us to 


gur Honour and our Safety; and inſtead of Him, Fabius 


„ 


more honourabiy is 'now our Victor. I call yon Father, 
but tis becauſe I knew no Title more honourable ; for I 
am more obliged to you than my Father.; to Him I am only. 


obliged for my own Life, to You for my own and the 


Live of all Theſe here preſent. After this, he threw 
Himſelf with great tenderneſs and ſubmiſſion into the 
Arms of the Dictator; and in the ſame manner the Sol- 
diers of each Atmy. embraced one another with an Ex- 
ceſs of Gladneſs and Tears of Joy. | 
Not long after Fabius laid down the Dictature, and 
new Conſuls were created- Thoſe, who immediately 
ſucceeded, obſerved the ſame method in managing the 
War, and avoided all occaſions of fighting Hannibal in a- 
pitch'd battle; they only ſuccoured» their Allies, and 
preſerved the Towns from falling off to the Enemy. But 
afterwards, when Terentius Parro (a Man of obſcure 
Birth, but very popular and bold) had obtained the Con- 
falſhip, he ſoon made it appear, that by his Raſhneſs and 
Ignorance, he would expoſe the Commonwealth to the- 
laſt hazard: for it was his Cuſtom to declaim in all 
Aſſemblies, that as long as the Counſels of Fabius pre- 
vailed in Rome, there would never be an end of the ar; 
and he made his brags, that whenever he ſhould get fight- 
of the Enemy, he would free Jraly from the Arms of 


Strangers. With theſe Promiſes he fo prevailed with the 


credulous Multitude, that he raiſed a greater Army than 
had ever yet been ſent out of Rome, There were liſted 


eighty- eight thouſand fighting Men ; but That which gave 
Confidence to the Populace, did at the ſame time very 


much terrify and deject the Wiſe and Experienced, 


none more than Fabius: For if ſo great a Body, and- 


the Flewer of the Reman Youth, ſhould be cut off, they 


could not ſee any reſource for the ſafety of Roma, 


Wherefore they addreſſed themſelves to the other Conſul, 
Paulus Amilius, a Man of great Experience in War, but 
not agreeable to the Common People, and One that ftagd 
in feat of them, becauſe they had formerly ſet. a Fine 
upon him. This other Conſul they encourage to with- 


re telling hime. 3f be 
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will profitably ſerve his Country, he muſt no leſs oppoſa 
Farro than Hannibal, ſince Both conſpired to decide the 
Fate of Rome by a Battle. It is more reaſonable (ſaid 
Fabius to him) that you ſhould believe Me than Varro, in 
Matters relating to Hannibal, when I tell you, that if for 
this Year you abſtain from fighting with bim, either bis 
A wil of itſelf moulder azoay and be deſtroyed, or 
elſe he will be glad to depart, and free Italy from thoſe 
roubleſom Gueſts, This evidently appears inaſmuch 85, 
not cuit hHanding his Victories, none 4 the Countries. or 
Towns of Italy come in to him, and his Army is not the 
third part of what it vas at firſt. To this Paulus Ami- 
lizs is ſaid to have reply'd, Did I only conſider myſelf,. 
Þ ſhould rather be ſed. to the Weapons of Hannibal, than 
to the Suſfrages of ny fellow-Cirizens, to ꝛubom I ſhall 
Hill render myſelf leſs agreeable, if Þ avoid engaging the 
Enemy ; vet ſince the Life of Rome is at Pake, I will ra- 
ther in my Condu@ be directed by Fabius, than by all the 
World bekdes, But theſe good Meaſures were broken by 
the ambitious importunity of Varro; for when they 
were both come to the Army, nothing would content 
this Favourite of the People but a ſeparate Command, 
that each conſub ſhould have his Day; and when his 
urn came, he poſted his Army cloſe to Hanmbal, at a 
Village called Cannæ, by the River Aufidus, It was no 
ſooner day, but he ſet, up the red Flag over his Tent, 
which was the ſignal of Battle, This boldneſs of the 
Conſul, and the numerouſneſs of his Army (double to 


Theis) (tartled- the Carthaginians 3 but Hannibal com- 


manded them to their Arms, and with a ſmall Train he 
went forth to take a full proſpeRt of the Enemy, upon 2 
rifing ground not far diſtant. One of his Followers, 
called Giſco (a Nobleman of Carthage, told him that the 
Number of the Enemy was very aſtoniſhing; to whom 
Hannibal reply dʒ — a ſerious Countenance: There is 


: 


omething yet more aftons - which you take ud notice of. 53 
fone ag yet ware ofoniſoong; you of 


that in all that Army there is not one Man whoſe Name is 
Giſco. This Jeſt of their General made all the Com- 


der laugh, d 2 they, hel te the Cab, they, 


TE 
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told it to Thoſe whom they met, which cauſed a general 
Lapghter among them all. The Army ſeeing Hannibal's 
Attendants come back from viewing the Enemy in ſuch 
a laughing condition, did verily believe, that from the 
good poſture of their Affairs, and from the contempt of 
the Enemy, this laughter had proceeded, which did 
not a little ſerve to raiſe the drooping Spirits of the 
Soldiers. According to his uſual manner, Hannibal 
fail'd not by his Stratagems to advantage himſelf. In the 
firſt place, he ſo drew up his Men, that the Wind was 
on their backs, which was at that time very violent; 
and by reaſon of the great Plains of Sand, carried be- 
fore it a great cloud of Duſt, which ſtriking upon the 
Faces of the Romans, did very much aifable them in the 
fight. In the next place, all his beſt Men he put into his 
Wings; and in the Body, which was ſomewhat more 
advanced than the Wings, he placed the worſt and the 
weakeſt of his Army, Then he commanded thoſe in the 
Wings, that when the Enemy had made a thorow charge 
upon that middle advanced Body, which he knew would 
recoil, as not being able to ſtand their ſhock, and that, 
when the Romans, in their purſuit, ſhould be far enough 
engaged within the two Wings, they ſhould both on t 
right and the left charge them in the Flank, and endea- 
vour to encompaſs them. This defign had all the Suc- 
ceſs imaginable 3 for the Romans preſſing upon Hanni- 
. hal's Front, which gave ground, reduced the form of his 
Army into a perfect Half-Moon; and, blinded with 
the duft, they followed on ſo far, that they gave room 
For the Enemy's Wings to — behind them, and ſo to 
incloſe and charge them both in Flank and Rear; which 
they did with an incredible Slaughter of the Romans: 
To whoſe Calamity, it is alſo ſaid, that a caſual miſtake 
did very much contribute; for the Horſe of Æmilius 
receiving a hurt, and throwing his Maſter, Thoſe about 
Bim immediately alighted to aid the Conſul : the Roman 
Troops ſeeing their Commanders thus quitting their 
Horſes, took it for a fign that they ſhould all diſmount 
ang charge the Enemy on Foot, At the fight of this 
| Hennjba 


days march he might ſug in the Capitol : Nor is it 7 
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Hannibal was heard to ſay, This pleaſeth me better than if 
they had been delivered to me bound band and foot, For 
the Particulars of this Engagement, we refer our Reader 
— Authers who have writ at large upon this Sub- 
: The' Conſul Varro with- = thin Company fled to 
Venutia; and Paulus /Emilius, unable any longer tb op- 
poſe the flight of his Men, or the purfuit of the Enemy, 
bis Body all covered with. Wounds, and his Soul no leſs 
wounded with-Grief, fat himfelf down upon a Stone, 
expecting the kindneſs of a diſpatching Blow. His Face 
was ſo disfigured, and all his Armour fo ſtained with 


Blood, that his very Friends and Domeſticks paſſing by, 


Knew him not. At laſt Cornelius Lentulus, a young Man 
of a Patrician Race, perceiving who he was, alighted 
from his Horſe, and tendering it to him, defired him to- 
85 up, and ſave a Life fo neceſſary to the ſafety of the 

mmonwealth, which at this time would dearly want 
ſo great a Captain. But nothing could prevail upon 
him to accept of the Offer; with Tears in his Eyes he 
obliged young Lentulus to remount his Horſe 3 then 
ſtanding up, he gave him his Hand, and commanded 
him to- tell Fabius Maximus, that Paulus Æmilius had 


followed his Directions to the very laſt, and, had not in 


the leaſt deviated from thoſe Meafures which were 
agreed upon between them; but that it was his hard 
Fate to be overpowered by Varro in the firſt place, and 
ſecondly, by Hannibal. Having diſpatched Lentulus with 
this Commiffion, he mark'd where the Slaughter was 
greateſt, and · there threw himſelf upon the Swords of the 
Enemy. In, this Battle it is reporres that fifty thouſand 
Romans were ſlain, four thouſand Priſoners taken in the 
Field, beſides ten thouſand that were taken Priſoners 
5 day after the Battle, in the Camp of both Con- 
ſuls. 35 


- The Friends of Hannibal earneſtly perſuaded him to 


follow his Victory, and purſue the flying Romans to- 
the very Gates of Rome; aſſuring him, that in five” 


a 
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to imagine, ai hindred him from it. T am apt;to' bo- 
Leve, that the Exceſs of his good Fortune, or ſome Tu- 
telary God of the Romans, blinded his Reaſon, and made 
him loiter away his time; which made Barcas, à Car- 
thaginian, tell him with Indignation 3 You know, Han- 
nibah Boro to get @ Victory, but not how to uſe it. Vet, 
tho? he failed in making the beſt advantage of ſo mighty 
a Victory, however it produeed a ſtrange turn and im- 
provement, in his Affairs: For He, who hitherto bad 
not one Town, nor a Sea-port in his Poſſeſſion, who 
had nothing for the ſubſiſtence of his Men, but what he 
pillaged from day to day; who had no place of Re- 
treat, nor any reaſonable hopes to make the War con- 
tinue, nor Army to hold together, now became 


Hua itlelf (next to Rome, the moſt flouriſhing and opy- 
ent City) all which came over to him, and ſubmitted 


25 of the beſt Provinces and Towns of Traly, and of 


to his Authority, 


It is the Saying of Euripides, that, "tis no ſmall misfor- 
tune in private Life not to know qwho are fit to be made 
Friends, much more in the State, wvho are fit to be made 
its er And ſo it was with the Romans, who 

before the Battle) branded the Counſels and Actions of 
abius with the infamous note of Cowardiſe and Fear; 
but now in the other extreme, they admire and adore his 
Prudence, as ſomething Divine, that could ſee ſo far, 
and foretel what would happen, ſo contrary to and ſo 
gourd above the Judgment af all Others, - In Him there- 
ore they place their only hope ; 3 his Wiſdom is the fa- 
cred Anchor which fix'd them in ſo great a FluQuation, 
and his Cqunſels alone preſerve them from diſperſing, 


and deſerting their City; as in the time when the Gauls 


took. poſſeſſion of Rome. He, whom they efteemed 
fearful and puſillanimous, when they were (as the 
thought) in a proſperous Condition, is gow the only 
Man, in this general Dejection, who ſhews no fear, 


but walking the Streets with an aſſured and ſerene Coun- 


tenance, comforts the afflicted, invigorates the Weak, 
ad encourageth Alb to a braye and reſolute — s of 
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their Country. He cauſed the Senate to meet, he 


Beartned the Magiſtrates, and was as the Soul of their 
Body, giving them Life and Motion; He placed Guards 

at the Gates of the City, to flop the frighted Rabble 
fro flying; He regulated and confined their Mournings 
for their ſlain Friends, both as to time and place; 
That each Family at their private Houſes, and not in 


Publick, ſhould perform ſuch Obſequies; and that the 


Ceremony of them ſhould continue only the ſpace of one 


Month, and then the whole City ſhould be luſtrated and 


purified, The Feaſt of Ceres happening to fall. within 
this time, it was thought beſt that the Solemnity ſhould 
be intermitted; leſt the Fewneſs and the ſorrowfuF 
Countenance of Thoſe who ſhould celebrate i it, might too 


much expoſe to the People the greatneſs of their loſs 5 


and alſo becauſe the Worſhip moſt acceptable to the 
Gods, is that which comes from chearful Hearts; but 
as to thoſe Rites which were thought proper and pecu- 
liar for appeaſing their Anger, and procuring auſpicious 
Signs and Preſages, they were by the direction of the 
Augurs carefully performed. Alfo Fabius Pictor (a near 
Kinſman to Maximus) was ſent to conſult the Oracle 
of Delphi ; and about the ſame time, two Veſtal Virgins 
Having been convicted of a criminal Converſation with 
the other Sex; the One killed herſelf, and the Other ac- 
eording to cuſtom was buried alive. 

But now let us admire the Moderation and Generoſity 


of this Roman Commonwealth; that when the Conſul 


Varro came beaten and flying home; full of Infamy and 
Shame, after he had fo foully and calamitouſſy managed 
their Affairs, yet the whole Senate and People went out 
to meet him at the Gates of the City, and received him 
with all the Honour and · Reſpect due to his Dignity. And 
Silence being commandsd; the Magiſtrates and chief of 
the Senate, and principally Fabjus, commended him be- 


fore the People, for that he did not deſpair of the ſafety: 


of the Commonwealth after ſo great a Loſs, but was 
come to take the Government into his hands, to execute 
the Laws, and comfort his Fellow Citizens, as if he did 
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mot yet judge their Affairs to be deſperate. Whenword 
was brought to Rome, that Hannibal after the fight had 


zrarched with his Army into the remoter Parts of Tay, 


the Hearts of the Romans began to recover their ancient 
Vigour and Reſolution ys Fry forth an Army under 
the Command of Fabius imns and Claudius Mar- 
cellus 3 Both great Generals, equal in Fame, but very un- 
like and oppoſite in their ways. For Marcellus, as we 
have formerly ſet. forth in his. Life, was a Man 


Action, bold, vigorous and enterpriſing, and (as Homer 
dieſcribes his Warriors) Ferce and delighti in Fights, "$6 


that having to do with Hannibal, a Man of his owa 


Temper they never failed upon all occaſions. to come to 


an Engagement. But Fabius adher d to his former Prin- 
<iples, ſtill perſuaded, chat by following cloſe and not 
Gghting him, Hannibal and his Army would at laſt be 
tired out and conſumed; like an able Wreſtler, who 
with too much Exercife and Toil grows languid and 


. weak. Wherefore Poffidonizs tells us, that the Romans 
abius their Bach-; 


ealled Marcellus their Sword, and F. their 
and that the Vigour of the One mix'd with the Steadi- 


neſs of the Other, made a happy Compound, very falu- 


tiferous to Rome. So that Hannibal found by Expe- 
Tience, that encountering the One, he met with a rapid 
* % - o % . . 5 

zmpetuous River, which drove him back, and fill made 
ſome Breach upon him; and by the Other, tho' ſilently 


paſſing by him, he was inſenſibly waſh'd away and con- 


ſumed. At laſt he was brought to This, that he dreaded 


Narcellus when he was in motion, and Fabius when he 


fat ſtill. During the whole courſe of this War, he had 


ill to do with One or Both of theſe Generals; for each 


of them had been five times Conſul; and either as 
Pretor, or Proconſul, or Conſul, they had always a part 
in the Government of the Army; till at laſt Marcellus 
Fell into the Trap which Hannibal had laid for him, and 
was killed in his fifth Conſulſtip. But his Craft and 
Subtilty was unſucceſsful upon Fabius; who only once 
was im ſome danger of being caught; for he had ſent 


ceunterfeit Letters to him from the principal — 
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of Metapont, wherein they engaged to deliver up their 
Town, if he would come before it with his Army + 


This Train had almoſt drawn him in, for he had re- 


ſolved to march to them with part of his Army, but was 
diverted. only by conſulting the Flight of the Birds, 
which he found to be inauſpicious : And not long after 
he came to underſtand that thoſe Letters had been forged 
by Hannibal, who for his Reception had laid an Ambuſh 
to entertain him, This perhaps we muſt rather attribute 
to the Favour of the Gods, than to the Prudence of 
Fabius, | | 

But in preſerving the Towns and his Allies from re- 
volting, with fair and gentle uſage, and in not uſing 
Rigour, or ſhewing a ſuſpicion upon every light Sug- 
geſtion, his Conduct was very fingular, It is reported 
of him, that being informed of a certain Marfian (an 
eminent Man for his Courage and Quality) who had 
dealt underhand with ſome of the Soldiers to make them 
deſert, Fabius was ſo far from uſing Severity againſt him, 
that he called for him, and told him, he was ſenſible of 
the wrong which had been done him, and that his Merit 
and good Service had been neglected, which he ſaid was a 
great Fault in the Commanders, who reward more by 
Favour than by Deſert: Therefore, whenever you are 
aggrieved (ſaid Fabius I fhall take it ill at your hands, 
7 you apply yourſelf to any but to me. When he had. 
ſo ſpoken, he beſtowed an excellent Horſe and other good 
Gifts upon him; and from that time forwards, there 
was not a faithfuller and more truſty Man in the whole 
Army than this Marſian. With good reaſon our Gene- 
ral did judge, that if Thoſe who have the Government 
of Horſes and Beaſts, endeavour by gentle Uſage to make 
them tractable and fit for Service, rather than by Cruelty 
and Beating 3 much more Thoſe who have the command 


of Men, ſhould bring them to Order and Diſcipline by 


the mildeſt and faireſt Means; not treating them worſe 


than Gardiners do their wild Plants, which by careful 
looking to and good uſage, loſe the ſavageneſs of their 
nature, and bear excellent Fruit, | 


Vor. II. _ At 
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At another time, ſome of his Officers informed him, 
that one of their Men did very often depart from his 
Colours, and lie out at Nights; he afked them what 
kind of Man he was : they all anſwer'd, that the whole 
Army had not a better Man ; that he was a Native of 


Tucania; and ſo they fell relating ſeveral Actions which 


they had ſeen him perform, Immediately Fabius made 
a ſtrict inquiry to find what it was that led him ſo often 
out of the Camp : and at laſt he diſcovered, that his 
frequent excurſions were to vifit a young Woman, with 
whom he was in Love. Hereupon he gave private Order 
to ſome of his Men, to find out the Woman, and ſe- 
eretly to convey her into his own Tent ; and then ſent 


for the Lucanian, and calling him afide, told him that he 


very well knew how often he had lain at Nights out of 
the Camp, which was a capital Tranſgreſſion againſt 
Military Diſcipline and the Roman Laws; but he knew 
alſo how brave he was, and the good Services he had 
gone, and therefore in conſideration of them he was will- 
Ing to forgive him his Fault; but to keep him in good 
Order, he was reſolved to place one over him, to be his 


Keeper, who ſhould be accountable for his good Beha- 


viour. Having ſaid this, he produced the Woman, and 


told the Soldier (terrified and amazed at the Adventure) 


Tbis is the Perſon wvho muſ anſwer for yon; and by your 
Future Behaviour we ſhall ſee whether your Night Ram- 
bles were upon the Account of Love, or upon any ether 
gvorſe Deſign. : 5 


2 Another Paſſage tHere was, ſomething of this nature, 


which alſo fell under the Management of Fabius, and 
22 highly advantageous to the Roman Affairs, where- 

y he gain'd Tarentum, There was a young Tarentine 
in the Army, that had a Sifter in Tarentum (then in 
poſſeſſion of the Enemy) who entirely loved her Bro- 
ther, and wholly depended on him. He being informed, 
that a certain Brutian, whom Hannibal had made Go - 
vernor of that Garriſon, was deeply in Love with his 
Siſter, conceived hopes that he might poſſibly turn it to 


account in behalf of the Remans, And having firſt com- 


municated 


/ 
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municated his Deſign to Fabius, he left the Army as a 


' HPeſerter (in ſhew) and went over to Tarentum. At his 
u . fir coming, the Brutian abſtained from viſiting bis 
0 & Sifterg for neither of them knew that the Brother had 
+ notice of their Amour: whereupon the young Tarentive _ 
h took an occaſion to tel] his Siſter, how he had heard, 
e that a Man of Quality and great Authority had made his 
— Addreſſes to her; therefore he defired her to tell him 
* who it was; for (ſaid he) if be be a man that bas Bra- 
h very and Reputation, it matters not what Country-man be 
0 is, fince at this time the Sword mingles all Nations, and 


makes them equal ; and an ww with ſuch a Perſon, 
| in this Reign of Mars, is bath honourable and profitable, 
* Hereupon the Woman ſends for her Gallant, and makes 
* BY the Brother and Him great Friends: And whereas the 
henceforth ſhewed more Countenance to her Lover than 
* formerly, by the ſame degrees that Her Kindneſs in- 
2d creaſed, did His Friendſhip alſo with the Brother ad- 
1 vance. So that at laſt our Tarentine thought this Bru- 
11 tian Officer well enough prepared to receive the Offers 
vr he had to make him; and that it would be eaſy for a 
1 wercenary Man, who was in Love to accept (upon the 
8 terms propoſed) of great Sums promiſed by Fabius, and 
10 of a Miſtreſs whom he ſo paſſionately loved. In con- 
2 clufion the Bargain was ſtruck, and the Promiſe made 
| of delivering the Town. This is the common Tradition, 
"oil tho* Some relate this Story otherwiſe, and ſay that this 
| Woman; by whom the Brutian was inveigled to betray 
the Town, was not a Native of Tarentum, but a Bru- 
wo tian born, and that ſhe had been kept by Fabius as his 
Concubine ; and being a Country-woman and an Ac- 
: quaintance of the Brutian Governor, he privately ſent 
10 her to him to corrupt him. . 


= Whilſt theſe matters were in agitation, to draw off 
1 Hannibal from ſcenting the Deſign, Fabius ſends Orders 
3 to the Garriſon in Rhegium, that they ſhould waſte and 
his ſpoil the Brutian Country, and ſhould alſo lay Siege to 
10 aulonia, and ſtorm the Place with all poffible Vigour. 


Theſe were a Body of eight thouſand Men, the worſt of 
m- . | 2 | | 
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the Roman Army, who had moſt of them been Deſerters, 
and had been branded by Marcellus with the ignominious 
Note of Cowardiſe; ſo that the loſs of Them would not 
be great, nor much lamented by the Romans, Fabius 
therefore threw out theſe Men as a Bait for Hannibal, 


to divert him from Tarentum; who inſtantly bit at it, 


and led his Froces to Caulonia; and in the mean time 
Fabius lay down before Tarentum. The fixth day of the 
Siege, his young Tarentine ſlips by Night out of the Town, 
and having well obſerved the Place where the Brutian 
Commander, according to Agreement, was to let in the 
Romans, he gives an account of the whole matter, as they 
had laid it, to Fabius; who thought it not ſafe to rely 
wholly upon the Information given him, and the Bargain 
which was made, but went himſelf with great privacy to 
take a view of the Poſt and Avenue; and then gave order 
for a general Aſſault to be made on the other ſide of the 
Town, both by Land and Sea, This being accordingly 
executed, when the Tarentines and moſt of the Garriſon 


ran to' defend the Town on that fide where the Attack 


was made, Fabius with the Men reſerved for that purpoſe 
ſcales the Walls at the place defigned, and enters the 
Town without oppoſition, | 

. Here we muſt confeſs, that Fabius gave up his good 
Senſe to his Vanity ; for to make it appear to the World, 
that he had taken Tarentum by Force, and his own 
Proweſs, and not by Treachery, he commanded his Men 
to do Execution upon all the Brutians, and not to ſpare a 
Man of them. Thig Action, inſtead of raifing his Cha- 


racter, as he hoped, by removing the Suſpicion of Trea- 


chery, did very much leſſen it, by adding Cruelty and Per- 
fidiouſneſs to it. Many of the Tarentines were alſo killed, 
and thirty thouſand of them were ſold for Slaves. The 
Army had the Plunder of the Town, and there were 
brought into the Treaſury three thouſand Talents, 
Whilſt they were thus ordering and diſtributing the Spoils, 
the Officer who took the Inventory aſked what ſhould be 


done with their Gods, meaning the Statues and Images 


ip the Temples 3 to whem Fabius anſwered, Let us — 
vl! of their 
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their angry Gods to the Tarentines. And yet he cauſed 
the Statue of Hercules to be ſet up in the Capitol, next to 
his own in Braſs, which ftood there on Horſeback, The 
ſevere and ſanguinary proceeding on this occaſion, as it 
reflects on the Memory of Fabius, fo alſo it very much 
ſets off in the Eyes of the World the Clemency and 
Humanity of Marcellus, as in his Life we have already 
ſhewn, s 

When Hannibal had the News brought him that 
Tarentum was beſieged, he marched with great diligence 
to relieve it; and being come within five Miles, he was 
informed that the Town was taken; which made him 


ſay, that Rome bad alſo got a Hannibal, and by the ſame 


Art Tarentum <vas loft, by which be formerly got it. 
And being in private with ſome of his Confidents, he 
plainly told them, that he always thought it difficult, 
but now he held it impoſſible, with the Forces he then 
had to maſter Traly. | 

Upon this Succeſs, Fabius had a Triumph decreed 
him at Rome, much more ſplendid than the former ; for 
they looked upon him now as a Champion who. had 
clearly worſted his Antagoniſt, and been too hard for him 
in his own Way, and at his own Weapon. And indeed 
the Army of Hannibal was at this time partly worn away 
with continual Action, and partly bacome ſoft and diſſo- 
Jute with great Opulency and Luxury. When the Senate 
had before them the Buſineſs of this Triumph, Mare 
cus Livius (who was Governor of Tarentum when it was 
betrayed to Hannibal, and then retired into the Caſtle, 
which he kept till the Town was retaken) openly de- 
clared, that by his reſiſtence, more than by any Action 
of Fabius, Tarentum had been recovered : to whom Fa- 
bius, laughing at his Envy and Ambition, reply'd ; Yow 
ſay very true, for if Marcus Livius had not /off Tarentum, 
Fabius Maximus bad never rocovered it. The People of 
Nome thought no Honour too great for him; they gave 
his Son the Conſulſhip of the next Year 3; who when he 
was entered upon his Office, there being ſome Buſineſs 
then on foot about Provifions for the War, his Father, 

22 either 
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either by reaſon of Age and Infirmity, or perhaps out of 
Deſign to try his Son, came up to him on Horſeback. 
| Whereupon the young Conſul preſently bid one of his 
Lictors command his Father to alight, and tell him that 
if he had any Buſineſs with the Conſul he ſhould come 
1 on Foot. This infinitely pleaſed the old Man, and altho” 
F; the Standers-by ſeemed offended at the Imperiouſneſs of 
the Son towards a Father, ſo venerable for his Age and 
his Authority, yet he inſtantly lighted from his Horſe, 
and with open Arms and great Speed, came up and em- 
braced his Son, telling him, Now thou art my Son indeed, 
ſince thou doſt underſtand thyſelf in the Authority thou baſt 
received, and knoweſt wwhom thou art to command. This 
was the way by which we and our Forefatbers have 
advanced the Dignity of the Commonwealth, in pre- 
ferring That to our own Fathers and Children, 
And indeed it is reported, that the (1) great Grand- 
| ; father of our Fabius, who was un- 
(3) Fabius Rullus. doubtedly the greateſt Man of Rome 
in his time, both in Reputation and Authority, who 
had been five times Conſul, and had been honour'd with 
ſeveral Triumphs for as many Victories obtained by him, 
condeſcended to ſerve as Lieutenant under his own Son, 
when he went Conſul into his Province againſt the Sam- 
nites: And when afterwards his Son had a Triumph 
beſtowed upon him for his good Service, the old Man 
followed on Horſeback his Triumphant Chariot, as one 
of his Attendants; and made it his Glory to be the 
greateſt Man in Rome, and to have ſuch a Son, and yet 
to be ſubject to the Law and the Magiſtrate, 
But the Praiſes of our Fabius are not bounded here; 
His manly Courage in bearing his Loſſes, more eminently 
ſhewed the greatneſs of his Soul, than his proſperous 
Succeſſes, For loſing this Son of his in the flower of his 
Age, and in the height of his Promotion, with wonderful] 
moderation he did the part of a Pious Father, and of 
an Hero, whom nothing could daunt. For as it was the 
cuſtom amongſt the Romans, upon the death of any 
i!luftrious Perſon, to have a Funeral Oration recited by 
ſome of the neareſt Relations, He himſelf took upon _ 
that 
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that Office, and delivered himſelf upon the Subject to 
the great ſatisfaction and applauſe both of the Senate 
and People. | 

After Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was ſent Proconſul 
into Spain, had driven the Carthaginians (defeated by 
him in many Battles) out of that Province, and had re- 
duced ſeveral Towns and Nations under the Obedience 
of Rome, he was received at his coming home with a ge- 
neral Joy and Acclamation of the People; who to ſhew 
their Gratitude and high Eſteem of him, deſign'd him 
Conſul for the Year enſuing, Knowing what high Ex- 
peCtation they had of him, he thought the deſign of only 
driving Hannibal out of Italy, not great enough to anſwer 
the Hopes and the Happineſs they promiſed themſelves 
from his Conſulſhip, He therefore propoſed no leſs 
a Taſk to himſelf than to make Carthage the Seat of the 
War; and ſo to oblige Hannibal, inſtead of invading the 
Countries of Others, to draw back and defend his Own. 
To this end he made uſe of all the Credit and Favour 
he had with the People; and aſſiduouſly courting them, 


left no popular Art untry'd that he might gain them to 


ſecond his Deſign, Fabius on the other fide oppoſed with 
all his might this Undertaking of Scipio; telling the 
People, that nothing but the temerity of a hot young 
Man could inſpire them with ſuch dangerous Counſels, 
which by drawing away their Forces to Parrs ſo remote, 
might expoſe Rome itſelf to be the Conqueſt of Hannibal, 
His Authority and Perſuaſions prevailed with the Senate 
to eſpouſe his Sentiments; but the common People 
thought that he envied the Fame of Scipio, and that he 
was afraid leſt this young Conqueror ſhould have the 
Glory to drive Hannibal out of Italy, and to end the 
War, which had for ſo many Years continued, and been 


protracted under his Government. 


| To ſay the Truth, when Fabius firſt oppoſed this 
Project of Scipio, I believe he did it in conſideration 


only of the Publick Safety, and of the Danger which 


the Commonwealth might incur by ſuch a way of pro- 
ceeding: But when he found Scipio every Day increafing 
in 
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in the Eſteem of the People, Envy then and Ambition 
took hold of him, which made him ſo violent in his 
Oppoſition, For he apply'd himſelf to Craſſus, the 
Collegue of Scipio, and perſuaded him not to yield that 
Province to Scipio, but that (if his Inclinations were for 
that War) he ſhould himſelf in Perſon lead the Army to 
Carthage. He alſo hindred the giving Money to Scipio 
for the War, who was forced to raiſe it upon his own 
Credit and Intereſt, and was ſupply'd by the Cities of 
Hetruria, which were wholly devoted to him, On the 
other fide, Craſſus would not ftir againſt him, nor re- 
move out of Italy, as being in his own Nature an Enemy 
to Strife and Contention, and alſo as having the Care of 
Religion, by his Office of High-Prieſt. Wherefore Fa- 
bius try d other, ways to break the Defign ; he declaimed 
both in the Senate and to the People that Scipro did not 


only bimſelf fly from Hannibal, but did alſo endeavour 


to drain Taly of all their Forces, and to ſpirit away the 
Youth of the Country to a Foreign War, leaving behind 
them their Parents, Wives and Children, a defenceleſs 
Prey to the Enemy at their Doors. With this he ſo ter- 


rified the People, that at laſt they would only allow to 


Scipio for the War, the Legions which were in Sictly, 
and three hundred of thoſe Men who had fo bravely 
ſerved him in Spain, In theſe Tranſactions hitherto 
Fabius only ſeemed to follow the DiQates of his own 
wary Temper, | * . 
But, after that Scipio was gone over into Africa, 
when News was brought to Rome of his wonderful Ex- 
ploits and Victories, of which the Fame was confirmed 
by the Spoils he ſent home; of a Numidian King taken 
Priſoner ; of a vaſt Slaughter of their Men; of two 
Camps of the Enemy burnt and deſtroyed, and in them 
a great quantity of Arms and Horſes ; when hereupon 
the Carthaginians had beerr compelled to ſend their En- 
voys to Hannibal to call him home, and leave Haly to de- 
fend Carthage ; when for ſo eminent and tranſcending 


Services, the whole People of Rome, with no leſs Gra- 


titude than Acclamation, cry'd up and extolled the 
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Actions of Scipio; even then did Fabizs contend that a 
Succeſſor ſhould be ſent in his place, alledging for it only 
the old threadbare and pitiful reaſon of the Mutability 
of Fortune, as if ſhe would be weary of long favouring the 
ſame Perſon. But this too manifeſtly laid open his en- 
vious and moroſe Humour, when nothing (not done by 
himſelf) could pleaſe him: Nay, when Hannibal had 
put his Army on Ship-board, and taken his leave of 
Traly, and when the People had therefore decreed a 
Thankſgiving-day, did Fabius ftill oppoſe and diſturb the 
univerſal Joy of Rome, by ſpreading about his Fears and 
Apprehenfions, and by telling them, that the Common- 
wealth was never more in Danger than now, and that 
Hannibal was a more dreadful Enemy under the Walls of 
Cart bage, than ever he had been in Traly ; that it would 
be fatal to Rome whenever Scipio ſhould encounter his 
Victorious Army, ſtill warm with the Blood of ſo many 
Roman Generals, Dictators and Conſuls. Some of the 
People were ſtartled with theſe Declamations, and were 
brought to believe, that the farther off Hannibal was, 
the nearer was their Danger, But Scipio afterwards 
fought Hannibal and defeated him, and ſufficiently. 
humbled the Pride of Carthage ; whereby he raiſed again 
the drooping Spirits of the Romans, no more to be de- 
jetted ; and firmly eftabliſh'd their Empire, which the 
Tempeſt of this Punick War had ſo long cauſed to fluctuate. 

But Fabius Maximus liv'd not to ſee the proſperous 
End of this War, and the final Overthrow of Hannibal, 
nor to rejoice in the well-eſtabliſhed Happineſs and Se- 
curity of the Commonwealth; for about the time that 
Hannibal left Ttaly, he fell fick and dy'd, We find in 
the Hiſtory of Thebes, Epaminondas dy d ſo poor that he 
was buried upon the publick Charge; for *tis ſaid no- 


thing was found in his Houſe but an Iron Spit. Fabius 


on the contrary, dy'd very rich, yet ſuch was the Love of 
the People towards him, that every Man of them, by 
a general Tax, did contribute towards defraying his 
Funeral, thereby owning him their common Father; 


Which made his Death no lefs honourable than his 1 
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The Compariſon of 


The Compariſon of Fabius with Pericles. 


| O U have here had the Lives of two Perſons 

very Uluftrious for their Civil and Military En- 

dowments: Let us firſt compare them in their 

Warlike Capacity Pericles preſided in his Com- 
monwealth, when it was in a moſt flouriſhing and opu- 
lent Condition, great in Power, and happy in Succeſs 
ſo that he ſeemed to ſtand rather ſupported by, than 
ſupporting, the Fortune of his Country. But the Buſi- 
neſs of Fabius, who undettook the Government in the 
worſt and moſt difficult times, was not to preſerve and 
maintain the well-eftabliſh'd Felicity of a proſperous 
State, but to raiſe and uphold a finking and ruinous 
Commonwealth. Beſides, the Victories of Cimon, of 
Myronides and Leocrates, with thoſe many famous Ex- 
ploits of Tolmides, were tnade uſe of by Pericles, only to 
entertain the People at. home, and to pleaſe their Fancy 
with Triumphs, Feaſts, and Games of the Circus and 
Theater; not to enlarge their Empire by proſecuting the 
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War: Whereas Fabius, when He took upon him the 


Government, had the frightful Object before his Eyes, 
of Roman Armies deſtroyed, of their Generals and Con- 
ſuls ſlain, of all the Countries rqund ſtrewed with the 


- dead Bodies, and the Rivers ſtained with the Blood of 


his Fellow-Citizensz and yet with his mature and ſolid 
Counſels, with the firmneſs of his Reſolution, he, as 
It were, put his Shoulders to the falling Common- 
wealth, and kept it up, notwithſtanding the Breaches 
had been made in it, Perhaps it may be more eaſy to 
govern a City broken and tam'd with Calamities and 
Ad verſity, and compelled to obey by Danger and Neceſ- 
fity, than to rule a People pampered and reſty with long 
Proſperity, as were the Athenians when Pericles held the 


| Reins of Government. But then again, not to be 


davfited 
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Fabius with Pericles. 191 
daunted nor diſcompoſed with the vaſt heap of Cala- 
mities under which the People of Rome did at that time 
os argues the Temper of Fabius to be invincible, and 

is Courage more than human. | 
We may ſet Tarentum retaken, againſt Samos won by 
Pericles ; and with the Conqueſt of Eubea we may put 
in balance the Towns of Campania regain'd by Fabius; 
tho* Capua itſelf was afterwards ſubdued by the Conſuls 
Furius and Appius. I do not find that Fabius won any 
ſet Battle, but That againſt the Ligurians, for which 
he had his Triumph; whereas Pericles erected nine 
Trophies for as many Victories obtained by Land and by 
Sea. But no Action of Pericles can be compared to 
that memorable Reſcue of Minutius, when Fabius re- 
deemed both Him and his Army from utter Deſtruction; 
an Action, which comprehends the height of Valour, 
of Conduct, and Humanity. On the other fide, it 
does not appear, that Pericles was ever ſo over-reach'd as 
Fabius was by Hannibal with his flaming Oxen; never 
was there ſo certain, and ſo great an Advantage loſt over 
an Enemy : For in the Valley of Cafilinum, Hannibal 
was ſhut up without any poſſibility of forcing his way 
out, and yet by Stratagem in the Night he frees himſelf 
out of thoſe Straits; and when Day was come, worſted 
the Enemy, who had him before at his Mercy, | 
It is the part of a good General, not only to provide 
for, and judge well of the preſent, but alſo to have a clear 
forefight of things to come. In this Pericles excelled, 
for he admoniſhed the Athenians, and told them before- 
hand, what Ruin their War would bring upon them, by 
graſping more than they were able to manage. But Fa- 
bins was not ſo good a Prophet, when he denounced to 
the Romans, that the undertaking of Scipio would be the 
Deſtruction of the Commonwealth, So that Pericles 
was a good Prophet of bad Succeſs, and Fabius was a bad 
Prophet of Succeſs that was good ; and indeed, to loſe an 
Advantage through diffidence, is no leſs blameable ina Ge- 
neral, than to fall into danger for want of foreſight : For 
both theſe faults, tho* of a contrary nature, ſpring from 
the ſame root, which is want of Judgment and * 
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And for their Civil Policy; it is imputed to Perteler, 
that he was a lover of War, and that no terms of Peace, 
offered by the Lacedæmonians, would content him. It is 
true, that Fabius alſo was not for yielding any thing te 
the Carthaginians, but would rather hazard all, than 
leſſen the Empire of Rome; yet this difference there was 
between them, that Fabius made War only to preſerve 
and recover his Own, and Pericles to gain what belonged 
to Others, But then, the Mildneſs of Fabius towards his 
Collegue Minutius does, by way of Compariſon, highly 
reproach and condemn Pericles, for his Eager Proſecution 
of Cimon and Thucydides, who held with the Nobility, 
and were true lovers of their Country, and yet by his 
Practices were forced to leave it. Indeed, the Authority 
of Pericles in Athens was much greater than That of Fa- 
bius in Rome; for which reaſon it was more eaſy for him 
to prevent miſcarriages commonly ariſing from weakneſs 

and inſufficiency of Officers, ſince he had got the ſole no- 
mination and management of them; only To/mides broke 
looſe upon him, and, contrary to his Orders, unadviſedly 
fought with the Bœotians, and was ſlain z whereas Fa- 
bius, for want of that general Power and Influence upon 
the Officers, had not the means to obviate their Miſcar- 
riages ; but it had been happy for the Romans if his Au- 
thority had been greater; for ſo, we may preſume, their 
Diſaſters had been fewer. . . 

As to their Liberality and publick Spirit, Pericles was 
eminent in never taking any Gifts, and Fabius for giving 
his own Money to ranſom his Soldiers; tho? the ſum did 
not exceed fix Talefits, This right we muſt do Pericles, 
that no Man had ever greater Opportunities to enrich 
himſelf (as having had Preſents offered him from ſo many 
Kings and Princes, and States of his Alliances) yet no 

Man was ever more free from Corruption, And for the 
beauty and magnificence of Temples and publick Edifices, 
with which he adorned his Country, it muſt be confeſs'd, 
that all the Ornaments and Structures of Rome, to the 
time of the Cæſars, had nothing to compare, either in 
greatneſs of Deſign, or of Expence, with the Luſtre of K. 
Thoſe which Pericles only erected at Athens, 
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ALCIBIADES. 


\; Leibiades as it is ſuppoſed, was anciently de- 
WY ſcended from Euryſaces, the Son of Ajax, by 
ED \& ather's fide, and by his Mother's fide 
from Alcmeon ; 'for Dinomacbe, his Mother, 
| was the Daughter of Megarhs. His Father 
Clinias, having fitted out a Galley at K hr own Expence, 
gained. great Honour in a Sea-fight near Artimi — 
and was afterwards ſlain ia the Battle of Coronea, fight- 
ing againſt the Beotian: ; Pericles, and Aripbron, the 
Sons of Xanti s, being related to Heibiades, were his 
Guardians. Tis ſaid, and not untruly, that the Kind- 
neſs and Friendſhip which Socrates ſhewed to him,- did 
yery much'contribute to his Fame. Hence it is, that 
tho” we haye riot an Account from any Writer, who 
the Mother of Micias'or Demoſthenes, of Lamachus 
n of Thra Hern or notwithſtand= 
ag they were all of them Illuſtrious Perſons, and of the 


me Age; yet we know even the Nurſe of Alciliades, 


hat her Country was Laredemon, and her Name, A 
las; and that Zopyrus was his Schoolthafter 3 > the One 


e. ＋ by l the Other by Plato. 
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His long looſe Robe be ſeems to dratu with. Pain, 
Careleſiy leans. bis Head, and in his Talk . 
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It is not perhaps material to ſay any thing of the 
Beauty of Alcibiades, only that it laſted with him in 
all the Ages of his Life, in his Infancy, in bis Youth, 
and in his Manhood; and thereby rendred him lovely 
and agreeable to every one, For it is not univerſal 
what Euripides ſaith, that, 


Of all Fair Things the Autumn is moſt Fair. 


But this happened to Alcibiades, amongſt few Others, 
by reaſon of his happy Compoſition, and the natural 
Vigour of his Body, It is ſaid, that his Liſping, when 
he ſpoke, became him well, and gave a Grace to his 
Pronunciation. Ariſtopbanes takes notice that he liſped, 
in thoſe Verſes wherein he jeers Theorus, becauſe Alci- 
biades, fpeaking of him, inſtead of Kb, prönoùònced 
 K6AaZ, and ſo call'd him Flatterer unawares to him- 

ſelf, From whence the Poet takes occafion to ob- 
ſerve, | #2 . EIS, e | 


How very luckily be liſp'd the Truth, SY 


| Archippus Alſo makes mention of it, thus reflecting 
upon the Son of Acibiades. 8 . 


: His Father he will imitate in all ; 


Like one diſſolv'd in 1 and Luxury, 


Aﬀetts to liſp. 


His Manners were very. different; nor is it ſtrange 
that they varied according te the many and wonderf 

Viciſſitudes of his Fortune. | 

He was naturally ſubje& to great Paſſions, but the 
moſt prevailing of all was his Ambition, and Deſire tc 
be eſteem' d the Firſt : which appear'd by ſeveral meme 
rable things ſpoken by him, whilſt he was a Child 
Once being hard preſs'd in Wreſtling, and fearing to be 


thrown 


* ALCIBIADES. 195 
the] girown; he got the Hand of the Perſon who ſtrove with 
n my him, to his Mouth, and bit it with all his Force; his 
uth, Adverſary loos'd his Hold preſently, and ſaid, Thou 
vely bite, Alcibiades, like a Woman : No, replied he, I bite 
rerſalYy „ite a Lion. Another time as he played at Cockal in 
the Street, being then but a Boy, a loaded Cart came 
that way, when it was his turn to throw ; at firſt he re- 
quir'd the Driver to ftay, becauſe he was to caſt in the 
way over which the Cart was to paſs; but the rude 
thers, | Fellow did not hearken to him, and driving on ſtill, 
when the reſt of the Boys divided and gave way, Al- 
|| cibiades threw himſelf on his Face before the Cart, and 
o his ſtretching himſelf out, bid the Carter drive on, if he 
iſped, | would: This ſo ſtartled the Man, that he put back his 
a Horſes, while all . that ſaw it were terrified, and crying 
need out, ran to aſſiſt Alcibiades, When he began to ſtudy, 
him ye obeyed all his other Maſters with great Reſpect, but 
refuſed to learn to play upon the Flute, as a ſordid 
thing, and not becoming a Gentleman; for he would 
fay, To play on the Lute or the Harp does not Diſorder the 
Poſture of a Man's Body, or the Air of his Face; but 
Ain One is hardly to be known by his moſt intimate Friends 
ecting oben be plays on the Flute. Beſides, he iubo plays on 
| the Harp, may diſcourſe or ſing at the ſame time; but the 
ſe of the Flute does ſo contract the Mouth, that the 
I Dice is intercepted, and all Speech taken 1 There- 
2 fore, ſaid he, let the Theban Youths pipe, becauſe they 
n, | know not how to diſcourſe ; but we Athenians (as our An- 
| ceftors have told us) have Minerva for our Patroneſs, and 
I Apollo for our Protector, One of which threw away the 
Flute, and the Other ftripp'd off His Skin' who play d 
ftrang: upon it. Thus between Rallery and good Earneſt, A- 
ndertull abiades not only kept Himſelf, but Others, from learn - 
n ing upon that Inftrument ; for it preſently became the 
but the Talk of the young Gentlemen, that Alcibiades, with 
good Reaſon, deſpiſed the Art of playing on the Flute, 
bild and ridicul'd Thoſe who ſtudied it. Whereupon it 
Child, quickly ceas'd to be reckon'd among the Liberal Arts, 
and betame univerſally 8 | — 
29 2 
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It is not perhaps material to ſay any thing of the 
Beauty of Alcibiades, only that it laſted with him in 
all the Ages of his Life, in his Infancy, in bis Youth, 
and in his- Manhood; and thereby rendred him lovely 
and agreeable to every one. For it is not univerſal 
what Euripides ſaith, that, 


Of all Fair Things the Autumn i is moſt Fair, 


But this hone to Alcibiades, amongſt few Others, 
by reaſon of his happy Compoſition, and the natural 
Vigour of his Body. It is ſaid, that his Liſping, when 
he ſpoke, became him well, and gave a Grace to his 
Pronunciation. Ariſtopbanes "takes notice that he liſped, 
in thoſe Verſes wherein he jeers Theorus, becauſe Alci- 
biades, ſpeaking of him, inſtead of Kopag, pronoùnced 
Kön, and ſo call'd him Flatterer unawares to him- 

ſelf. From whenes te a takes occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, d ; 
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How very luckily be l pd the Truth. | 


CEE. Alſo makes mention of it, | thi IS 
upon the Son of Acibiades. 


; His Father be vill imitate in all; PAO ng er IM 
Lite one diſſolu'd in Eaſe and Luxury, 
His long looſe Robe he ſeems to draw with: PER | 
Careleſiy leans. bis Head, and in bis * EIN 
Aﬀetts to liſp, . 


His Manners were very different; nor is it ſtrange 
that they varied according ts the many and wonderful 
Viciſſitudes of his Fortune. 

He was naturally ſubject to great Paſſions, but the 
wha prevailing of all was his Ambition, and Defire to 
be eſteem'd the Firſt : which appear'd by ſeveral memo- 
rable things ſpoken by him, whilft he was a Child. 
Once being hard preſs'd in Wreitling, and fearing to be 

_ thrown, 
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thrown; he got the Hand of the Perſon who ſtrove with 
him, to his Mouth, and bit it with all his Force; his 
Adverſary loos'd his Hold preſently, and ſaid, Thou 
biteß, Alcibiades, /ike a Woman : No, replied he, I bite 
like a Lion, Another time as he played at Cockal in 
the Street, being then but a Boy, a loaded Cart came 
that way, when it was his turn to throw ; at firſt he re- 
quir'd the Driver to ſtay, becauſe he was to caſt in the 
way over which the Cart was to paſs; but the rude 
Fellow did not hearken to him, and driving on ſtill, 
when the reſt of the Boys divided and gave way, Als 
cibiades threw himſelf on his Face before the Cart, and 
ſtretching himſelf out, bid the. Carter drive on, if he 
would: This ſo ſtartled the Man, that he put back his 
Horſes, while all that ſaw it were terrified, and crying 
out, ran to aſſiſt Alcibiades, When he began to ſtudy, 
he obeyed all his other Maſters with great Reſpect, but 
refuſed to learn to play upon the Flute, as a ſordid 
thing, and not becoming a Gentleman; for he would 


fay, To play on the Lute or the Harp does not Diſorder the 


Poſture of a Man's Body, or the Air of his Face; but 
One is hardly to be known by bis intimate Friends 
when be plays on the Flute, Beſides, he who plays on 


the Harp, may diſcourſe or ſing at the ſame time; but the 


uſe of the Flute does ſo contract the Mouth, that the 
Voice is intercepted, and all Speech taken _ There- 
cauſe they 


fore, ſaid he, let the Theban Youths pipe, 


know not how to diſcourſe 3 but wwe Athenians (as our An 
ceſtors have told us) have Minerva for our Patroneſs, and 
Apollo for our Protector, One of which threw away the 
Flute, and the Other ftiripp'd off His Skin' who play d 


upon it. Thus between Rallery and good Earneſt, A- 


cibiades not only kept Himſelf, but Others, from learn - 
ing upon that Inſtrument; for it preſently became the 
Talk of the young Gentlemen, that Alcibiades, with 
good Reaſon, deſpiſed the Art of playing on the Flute, 
and ridicul'd Thoſe who ſtudied it. Whereupon it 
quickly ceas'd to be reckon'd among the Liberal Arts, 
and betame univerſally 0 ay 2 | 
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It is reported in the InveRive which Autipbon rot 
againſt Alcibiades, That once when he was a Boy, he 
fled to the Houſe of Democrates, one of his Lovers, and 
that Ariphron had determined to cauſe Proclamation to 
4 made for him, 7 2 ee him from it, 
faying, That if be were dead, the proclaiming , 
him could only cauſe it to be diſcower d one Day ſooner 3 
and if he were ſafe, it would be a Reproach to him 
ebilſ} be liv'd, Antiphon does alſo ſay, That in Sy- 
burtius's School, or Place of Exercifes, he ſſe one of 
his. own Servants with the Blow of a Staff; But it may 
be unreaſonable to give Credit to all that is objected by 
as Enemy, who makes profeſſion of his Defiga to de- 
e him. ; | Fe” 71 
It was manifeſt, that the many Perſons: of Quality, 
who were continually waiting upon him, and making 
their Court to him, were ſurpris d and captivated -1 
his extraordinary Beauty only, But the Affection which 
Socrates expreſs'd for Alcibiages, was a great Evidence of 
his Virtue and good Diſpoſition, which Socrates perceiv d 
to appear and ſhine through the Beauty of his Perſon 3 
and fearing left bis Wealth and Quality, and the great 
Number both of Strangers and Atheniant, who flatter'd 
and careſs'd him, might at laſt corrupt him, he there- 
fore reſolved to interpoſe and take care to preſerve ſo 
hopeful a Plant from periſhing in the Flower, and before 
its Fruit came to Perfection. For never did Fortune ſur- 
round and incloſe a Man with ſo many of thoſe things 
which we vulgarly call Goods, whereby to keep him 
from being touched or approached by the free and cleat 
Reaſonings of Philoſophy, as ſhe did Acibiades; who 
from the beginning was ſoftned by the Flatteries of Thoſe 
who convers'd with him, and hindred from hearkning to 
Such as would adviſe or inſtruct him. Yet ſuch was 
the Happineſs of his Genius, that he diſcern'd Socrates 
from the reſt; and admitted him, whilſt he drove away 
the Wealthy and the Noble who made court to him ; 
and in a little time they grew into a Familiarity. Alci- 
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effeminate Pleaſures of Love, nor ſought any thing 
pate or diſhoneſt, but laid open to him the Imper- 
ections of his Mind, and reprefs'd his vain and fooliſh 
Arrogance; | „ 


Wen like the Craven Cock be bung bis Wings, © 


Efteeming theſe Endeavours of Socrates, as Means which 
the Gods made uſe of, for the Inſtruction and Preſerva- 
tion of. Youth, So that he began to think meanly of 
himſelf, and to admire Socrates ; to be pleaſed with his 
Kindneſs, and to ftand in awe of his Virtue: and una- 
wares to himſelf, there was form'd in his Mind an Idea 
of Love, or rather of that mutual Affection whereof 
Plato ſpeaks. Inſomuch that all Men wondered at A- 
cibiades, when they ſaw Socrates and Him eat together, 
do their Exerciſes together, and lodge in the ſame Tent ; 
whilſt he was reſerv'd and rough to all Others who made 
their Addreſſes to him, and carried himſelf with great 
Inſolence to Some of them. As in particular to Anytus 
the Son of Antbemion, one who was very fond of him, and 
invited him to an Entertainment which he had pre- 


| Pared for ſome Strangers: Alcibiades refuſed the Invi- 


tation; but having drank to Exceſs at his own Houſe 
with ſome of his Companions, he went thither to play 
ſome Frolick ; and as he ſtood at the Door of the Room 
where the Gueſts were treated, and perceiv'd the Tables 
to be cover'd with Veſſels of Gold and Silver, he 
commanded his Servants to take away the one half of 
them, and carry them to his own Houſe ; and then diſ- 
daining ſo much as to enter into the Room himſelf, as 
ſoon. as he had done this, he went away. The Com- 
pany was extremely offended at the Action, and ſaid, he 
behaved himſelfrudely and inſolently towards Anytus : But 
Anytus made Anſwer, that he had uſed him kindly and 
with great Humanity, in that he left him Part, when he 
might have taken All, He behay'd himſelf after the 
ſame ſort to all Others who courted him, except only 
one Stranger, who (as it is reported) having but a ſmall 
id R 2 Eftate, 


* 


Eftate, ſold it all for about a hundred Staters, which he 

preſented to Alcibiades, and befought him to accept it: 
cibiades ſmiling, and well-pleas'd at the thing, invited 
im to Supper, and after a very kind Entertai 


gave him his Gold again, withal requiring him not to 


fail to be preſent the next Day, when the y Re- 
venue was offered to Farm, and to out- bid all others, 
The Man would have excus d himſelf, becauſe the Farm 
was ſo great, and would be let for many Talents; but 
Alcibiages, who had at that time a private Pique againſt 
the old Farmers, threatened to have him beaten if he re- 
fuſed. The next Morning the Stranger coming to the 
Market-place, offer d a Talent more than the old Rent; 
The Farmers were enraged at him, and conſulting toge- 
ther, call'd upon him to name ſuch as would be Sure- 
ties for him, concluding that he could find None. The 
poor Man being ſtartled at the Propoſal, began to ſneek 
off ; but Alcibiades, ſtanding at a diſtance, cried out to 


the Magiſtrates, Set my Name down, be is à Friend of 
mine, and I will undertake for bim. When the old Far- 


mers heard This, they perceiv'd that their whole Con- 
trivance was defeated 3 for their way was, with the 


Profits of the preſent Year to pay the Rent of the Tear 


preceding; ſo that not ſeeing any other way to extricate 
themſelves out of the Difficulty, they began to intreat the 
Stranger, and offer'd him a Sum of Money, Alcibiades 
would not fuffer him to accept of leſs than a Talent; 
but when that was. paid down, he commanded him to 
_ relinquiſh the Bargain, having by this Device reliev'd his 
Neceſlity. | | 
Tho“ Socrates had many and powerful Rivals, yet He 
ſtill preyail'd moſt with Acibiades, by reaſon of the Ex- 
cellency of his natural Parts. His Diſcourſes maſtered 
him to that degree, as not only to draw Tears from his 
Eyes, but to Change his very Soul. Yet ſometimes be 
would abandon himſelf to Flatterers, when they propoſed 
to him Varieties of Pleaſure, and would deſert Socrates ; 
who then would purſue him, as if he had been a fugi- 
tive Slave» The truth is, Acibiades deſpis d all m_— 
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 Grammar-School, and ask'd the Maſter for one of Ho- 


nians; Alcibiades, as he went away, ſaid, It were ber- 
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Expedition againſt Potidæa, where Soor ates lodg'd in W 
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and did reverence and ftand in Awe of Him alone, And 
therefore it was that Clzanthes ſaid, He had given his 


_— — 


Ears to Socrates, but to his Rivals other Parts of his 
Body, with which Socrates would not meddle. For A 


cibiades was certainly very much addicted to Pleaſures, , 
and that which Thucydides ſays, concerning his Exceſſes 
in his courſe of Living, gives occaſion to believe ſo, 
But Thoſe who endeavour'd to corrupt Alcib;ades, took 


advantage chiefly. of his Vanity and Ambition, and 
thruſt him on to undertake unſeaſonably great things, 


pom him, that as ſoon as he began to concern 
imſelf in publick Affairs, he would not only obſcure 
the reſt of the Generals and Stateſmen, but exceed the 
Authority and the Reputation which Pericles himſelf 
had gain'd in Greece, But in the ſame manner as Iron, 
which is ſoftened by the Fire, grows hard with the Cold, 
and all its Parts are clos'd again; ſo as often as Socrates 
obſerved Alcibiades to be miſſed by Luxury or che 
he reduced and corrected him by his Diſcourſes, an 
made him humble and modeſt, by ſhewing him in how 
many things he was deficient, and how very far from 
Perfection in Virtue. 

When he was paſt his Childhood, he went once to a 


mers Books; and he making Anſwer, that he had no- 
thing of Homer's, Alcibiades gave him a Blow with his 
Fiſt, and went away. Another School-maſter telling 
him that he had Homer corrected by himſelf z Horb, ſaid 
Alcibiades, and do you employ your Time in Teaching Chil- 
dren to read? You, wwho are able to amend Homer, may 
evell undertake to inſtruct Men. Being once deſirous to 
ſpeak with Pericles, he went to his Houſe, and was 
told there, that he was not at leiſure, but buſied in 
conſidering how to give up his Accounts to the Athe- 


ter for him to conſider how he might avoid giving up any 
Accounts at all, | 
Whilft he was very young, he was a Soldier in the 


5 
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fame Tent with him, and ſeconded him in all Eneoun- 
ters. Once there happen'd a ſharp Skirmiſh, wherein 
they Both behav'd themſelves with much Bravery z. but 
Alcibiages receiving a Wound there, Socrates threw: him- 
ſelf before him, to defend him, and moſt manifeſtly 
ſav'd Him and his Arms from the Enemy, and there- 
fore in all Juſtice. might have challeng d the Prize of 


Valour. But the Generals appearing in earneſt to ad- 


Judge the Honour to Alcibiades, becauſe of his Quality, | 
Socrates, who defir'd to increaſe his Thirſt after Glory, 
was the firſt who gave Evidence for him, and preſs d 
them to crown Him, and to decree to Him the com- 
pleat Suit of Armour. Afterwards in the Battle of 
Delium, when the Athenians were routed, and Socrates, 
with a few others, was retreating on Foot, Alcibiades, 
who. was on Horſeback, ot ſerving it, would not paſs 
on, but ſtaid to ſhelter. him from the Danger, and 
brought him ſafe off, tho* the Enemy preſs'd hard 
upon them, and cut off many of the Party. But this 
happened ſome time after. e 
He gave a Box on the Ear to Hipponicus, the Father 

f Callias, whoſe Birth and Wealth made him a Per- 

| fon of great Power and Eſteem. And this he did un- 
provok' d by any Paſſion or Quarre] between them, but 
only becauſe in a Froligk he had agreed with his Com- 


* 


ke to do it. All Men were juſtly offended at this 
nſolence, when it was known through the City: But 
early the next Morning Alcibiades went to his Houſe, 
and knock'd at the Door, and being admitted to him, 
ſtripp'd off his Garment, and preſenting his naked Body, 
deſir d him to beat and chaſtiſe him as he pleas'd. Up- 
on this Hipponicus forgot all his Reſentment, and not 
only pardon'd him, but ſoon after gave him bis Daugh- 
ter Hipparete in Marriage. Some ſay, that it was not 
Hippenicus, but his Son Callias, who gave Hipparete to 
cibiades, togethe® with a Portion of ten Talents; and 
that after, when ſhe had a Child, Acibiades forced him 
to give ten Talents more, upon Pretence that ſuch was 
the Agreement if ſhe brought him any Children. And 

| - - yet 
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yet after, Callias, for fear of being Aſſaſſinated by him, 

a full Aſſembly of the People, did declare, that if 
he ſhould happen to die without Children, Alcibiades 
ſhould inherit his Houſe and all his Goods. Hipparete 
was a virtuous Lady, and fond of her Husband ; but at 
Jaſt growing impatient of the Injuries done to her Mar- 
riage-bed, by his continual entertaining of Courtezans, 
as well Strangers as Athenians, the departed from him, 


and retir'd to her Brother's Houſe, Alcibiades ſeem'd 


not at all concern'd at it, and liv'd en ftill in the ſame 
Luxury; but the Law requiring that .ſhe ſhould deliver 
to the Arebon in Perſon, and not by Proxy, the Inſtru- 
ment whereby ſhe ſought a Divorce; when, in Obedi- 
ence to the Law, ſhe preſented herſelf before him to 
erform this, Alcibiades came in, and took her away 
ha force, and carried her home through the Market- 
=_ no one all this while ring oppoſe him, nor 
to take her from him. And ſhe continued with him 
till her Death, which happen d not long after, when 
(foods ade his Voyage to Epbeſus. Nor was this 
Violence to be thought ſo very enormous er . unmanly ; 
For the Law, in making Her who defires to be di- 
yorced appear in Publick, ſeems to deſign to give her 


| Hasbatd an Opportunity of diſcourſing with ber, and 
1 
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of endeavouring to retain her. Meibiades had a Dog 
which coſt him ſeyenty Mina, and was a very great one, 
nd very handſom; his Tail, which was his principat 

rnament, he caus'd to be cut off; and bis Acquain= 

ace chiding him for it, ud telling him, that alf 
Athens was ſorry for the Dog, and cried out upon him 
for this Action; he laugh'd, and ſaid, It is then come 
to paſs as I defired ; for I would bave the Athenians en- 
tertain e with the Diſcourſe of This, keft they 


Hould be talking ſomething worſe of me. 


It is ſaid, that the 1 7 he ere, the Aſſem- by 
bly, was upon occafion of a Largeſs oney, whi 

en. to the People. This was not done by Deſign, 
but as he paſs'd along he heard a Shout, and enquiring 


the Cauſe, and having learn d eee, | 
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tive made to the People, he went in amongſt them, 
and gave Money alſo, The Multitude thereupon ap- 
plauding him, and ſhouting, he was ſo tranſported at 
It, that he forgot a Quail which he had under his Robe, 
and the Bird being frighted with the noiſe, fled from 
him: Thereupon the People made louder Acclamations 
than before, and many of them roſe up to purſue the 
Bird; but ene Antiachus, a Pilot, caught it, and re- 
ſtor'd it to him, for which he was ever after very dear 
to Acibiades. des 
He had great Advantages to introduce himſelf into 
the Management of Affairs: His noble Birth, his 
Riches, the perſonal Courage he had ſhewn in divers 
Battles, and the Multitude of his Friends and Depen- 
dents. But, above all the reft, he choſe to make him- 
Telf conſiderable to the People by his Eloquence : That 
He was a Maſter in the Art of Speaking, the Comick 
Poets bear him witneſs; and Demoſthenes, the moſt 
Eloquent of Men, in his Oration againſt Midias, does 
allow, that Alcibiades, among other Perfections, was a 
moſt exa 


Sa who of all Philoſophers was the moſt curious 
wrer, and the moſt faithful Relater, he ſays, that 


Alctbiades was very happy at inventing Things proper 


to be ſaid upon the Occaſion. Nor did he confider the 
Things only which ought to be aid, but alſo what 
_ - Words and what Expreſſions were to be us'd ; and when 
Thoſe did not readily occur, he would often pauſe in 
the middle of his Diſcourſe for want of apt Words, 
and would be filent and ftop till he could recolle& him- 
ſelf, and had confider'd what to ſay. - a6 ol 
© His Expences in Horſes kept for the publick Games, 
| and in the Number of his Chariots, were very magni- 
_ ficent : for never any one beſides himſelf, either pri- 
vate Perſon or King, ſent ſeven Chariots to the Olym- 
pick Games, He carried away at once the firft, the 
ſecond, and the fourth Prize, as Thucydides ſays, or the 
third, as Euripides relates it; wherein he ſurpaſs'd all 
that ever pretended in that Kind. Euripides celebrates 
is Succeſs in this manner; Thee, 


rator. And if we give Credit to Theo- 


eiii 4A Ift 3. en 
Thee, . lawaly Son of Clinias, will I ng, 
Thy Triumphs down to future Ages bring. 
Thou, Pride of Greece] which never ſaw till now 

o many Crowns adorn one congu ring Brow, 8 
With 33 Eaſe the threefold Prize he gains, 5 


And ſmiles to ſee from far bis Rivals Pains; 
Their Chariots lagging on the diſtant Plains: 
His Temples thrice the wvilling Fudges Crown, 
And gen ral Shouts do the juſt Sentence own. - 


The Emulation Thoſe who contended with him ex- 
preſſed in the Preſents which they made to him, ren- 
dred his Succeſs the more Illuſtrious. The Epheſians 
erected a Tent for him adorn'd magnificently : The 
City of Cbios furniſhed him with Provender for his 
Horſes, and with great Numbers of Beaſts for Sacrifice, 
And the Lesbians ſent him Wine and other Provifions, 
for the many great Entertainments which he made. Vet 
in the midſt of all this, he eſcap'd not without Cenſure, 
occaſioned. either by the Malice of his Enemies, or by 
his own ill Carriage : For *tis ſaid, that one Diomedes, 
an Athenian, a good Man and a Friend to MAlcibriades, 
paſſionately defiring to obtain the Victory at the Olym- 
"rs Games, and having heard much of a Chariot which 
elong'd to the State at Argos, where he had obſerv'd 
that Alcibiades had great Power and many Friends, he. 
prevail'd with him to undertake to buy the Chariot. 
Alcibiades did indeed buy it, but then claim'd it for his 
Own, leaving Diomedes to rage at him, and to call upon 
the Gods and Men to bear witneſs of the Injuſtice. 
There was a Suit at Law commenc'd upon this occa- 
Lion; and there is yet extant an Oration concerning a 
Chariot, written by Tſecrates in Defence of Alcibrades, 
then a Youth, But there the Plaintiff in the Action 
is named Tiſias, and not Diomedes. 
As ſoon as he began to intermeddle in the Govern- 
ment, which was when he was very young, he quickly 


 leffen'd the Credit of All who pretended to lead the 


People, except Pbeax the Son of Eraſiftratus, and Ni- 


ctas 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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cias the Son of "Niceratis, who alone durſt contend | 
with him. MNicids was arriv'd at the Age which is 


proper for War, and was efteem'd an excellent General; 


but Pheax was but beginning to grow in ION | 


(as Alcibiades was.) He was deſcended of Noble Anc 

tors, but was inferior to Alcibrades, as in many other 
things, ſo principally in Eloquence. He could ſpeaks 
well, and had the Art of perſuading in private Conver- 
fation, but eould not maintain a Debate before the 
People; That being true which Eupolis ſaid of him, 
That be could prate well, but was not eloquent, There 


is extant an Oration written againſt Pheax and Alci- 
biades, wherein, amongſt other things, it is ſaid, that 


Alcibiades made daily uſe at his Table of many Gold 
and Silver Veffels, which belong'd to the Common- 
wealth, as if they had been his Own, | | 

There was one Hyperbolus, a Native of Perithoide, 
(of whom Thucydides makes mention as of a very ill 
Man) who furniſh'd Matter to all the Writers of Co- 
medy in that Age for their Satyrs, But he was un- 


eonicern'd at the worſt things they could ſay, and being 


eareleſs of Glory, he was alſo inſenfible of Shame. 


There are Some who call This Boldneſs and Courage, 
Whereas it is indeed A and Madneſs. He was 


Hk'd by no Body, yet the People made a frequent Uſe 


of him, when they had a mind to diſgrace or calum- 
niate any Perſons in Authority. At this time the People 


by his Perſuaſions were ready to proceed to pronounce 
the Sentence of ten Years Baniſhment, which they 
called Ofraciſm. This was a way they made uſe of to 
leflen and drive out of the City ſuch Citizens, as ex- 


ceeded the reſt in Credit and Power, therein conſulting 4 
their Envy rather than their Fear, And when at this 


time there was no doubt but that the Offraciſm woult 
fall upon One of thoſe three, Mcibiades contriv*d to 


unite their ſeveral” Factions; and communicating his 
Pay with Wielas, he turn'd the Sentence upgn Hy. 


ferbolus himſelf, Others fay, that it was not with 
Nicias but Pheax that he conſulted, and that by = 
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elp of His Party, he procured the Baniſtment of Hy- 


1 y lus Aliniſelf, when he ſuſpe&ed nothing leſs. For 


never any mean 'or obſcure Perſon fell under that Pu- 
niſhment before that time. Which gave occaſion to 
Plato the Comic Poet, eker of this e pa to 
fay that he Was 


Worthy to ſuffer what he did, and more, 
But not in ſuch an bonourable Wap : X 
Ti be abjeft Wretch the Sentence did diſgrace, 


Bat we have in another place given a fuller Account 
of All that Hiſtory has delivered down to us of this 


matter. 
Alcibiades was — leſs difturbed at the Reputation 
which'Nicias had gain'd amongſt the Enemies of Athens, 


chan at the — which the Atbenians themſelves 


paid to him. For the? Alcibiades was the Perſon who 
did publickly receive the Lated.emorians when they camg 
to Athens, and took particular Care of ſuch of them 
as were made Priſoners at the Fort of Pylos,. yet after 
They had obtaiged the Peace and Reſtitution of the 
* by the Procurement of Nicias, they began to 

Him above all Others. And it was commonly 


aid in'Greece, That the War was begun by Pericles, 


and that Nicies made at end of it; and therefore, 25 
being his Worle, this Peace was by moſt Men called 
the Nician Peace. Alcibiadts was extremely troubled 
at This; and being full of Envy, ſet himſelf to breale 
the League. Pirſt therefore obſerving that the Argi ven, 
as well out of Fear as Hatred to the \Lacedeemonians, 
ſought for Protection againſt them, he gave them a 


| ſecret Affurance of a League offenſive and defenſive with 


Athens. And tranſacting as well in Perſon as by Let 
ters, with Thoſe who had moſt Authority amongſt: the 
People, he encouraged them neither to fear the Lace- 
dæmoniunt, nor ſubmit to them, but to betake them- 
ſelves to the Arbenians, wha in a little while, would 
repent” of the Peace, and ſoon” put an end to it. And 

Vor, Ul, 8 afterwarda, 
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afterwards, when the Lacedæmonians had made a League 
with the Bœotiant, and had not delivered up Panactum 
entire, as they ought to have done by the Treaty, but 
defac'd and ſlighted it, which gave great Offence to the 
People of Athens, Alcibiades laid hold of that Oppor- 
tunity to exaſperate them more highly. He exclaim'd 
fiercely againſt Nicias, and accus'd him of many things, 
which ſeemed probable enough : As- that when he was 
General, he would not ſeize upon thoſe Men who were 
| deſerted by the Enemy's Army, and left in the Ifle of 
Spbacteria; and that when they were afterwards made 
Priſoners by Others, he procur'd them to be releaſed, 
and ſent back to the Lacedæmonians, only to get favour 
with Them ; and yet that he would not make uſe of 
his Credit with them, to prevent their entring into a 
Confederacy with the Buaotians, and Corinthians: and 
that he ſought to hinder thoſe Grecians who were ſo 
inclined from making an Alliance and Friendſhip with 
Avbens, if the Lacedemonians were not pleaſed with it. 

It happened at the very time when Nicias was by 
theſe Arts brought into Diſgrace with the People, that 
Ambaſſadors arriv*d from Lacedæmon, who at their firſt 
coming, ſaid what ſeemed very ſatisfactory, declaring 
that they had full Power to concert all Matters in dif- 


ference upon equal Terms. The Council received their 


Propoſitions, and the People was to aſſemble on the 
. Morrow to give them, Audience. Alcibiades grew very 
_ apprehenſive of This. and ordered matters ſo, that he 
Had a ſecret Conference with the Ambaſſadors. When 
they were met, he ſaid, M bat is it you intend, you Men 
of Sparta? Can yon be ignorant, that the Council alzways 
carry themſelves ⁊vith Moderation and Reſpect towards 
Ambaſſadors, but that the People are haughty, and affet 
great Things: So that if you let them know what full 
'Pozwers your Commiſſion gives you, they will urge and 
Preſs you to yield to unreaſonable Conditions. Quit there- 
Fore this indiſcreet Method, if you expect to obtain equal 
Terms from the Athenians, and would not- bave things 
extorted from you contrary to your Inclination; and begin 
2 \ # 4 10 


4 
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to treat with the People upon ſome reaſonable Articles, 
not owning at the firſt that you are Plenipotentiaries, and 
Iwill be ready to aſſiſt you, as being very xralius to ſerue 
the Lacedæmonians. When he had ſaid thus, he gave 
them his Oath for the Performance of what he pro- 
miſed; and by this way drew them from Nzcias to rely 
entirely upon himſelf, and to admire Him as a Perſon 


extraordinary for Wiſdom and Dexterity in Affairs. The 


next Day, when the People were aſſembled, and the 
Ambaſſadors introduced, Alcibiades with great Civility 
demanded of them with what Powers they. were come ? 
They made Anſwer, That they were not come as Ple- 
nipotentiaries. | £1 

Inftantly upon that, Alcibiades with a loud Voice 
(as tho' he had received, and not done the Wrong) be- 
gan to call them faithleſs and inconſtant, and to ſhew 
that ſuch Men could not poſſibly come with a Purpoſe 
to ſay or do any thing that was ſincere, The Council 
was highly incens'd, the People were in a Rage; and 
Nicias, who knew nothing of the Deceit and the Im- 


poſture, was in the greateſt Confuſion imaginahle, being 


ually ſurpriſed and afham'd at ſuck a Change in the 
en. So that without more ado, the Lacedemonian 


Ambaſſadors were utterly rejected, and Alcibiades was 


declar d General, who preſently drew the Argives, the 
Elians, and Thoſe of Mantinæa, into a Confederacy 
with the Athenians. 1 | | 

No Man commended the Method by which Alcibia- 
des effected all This, yet it was a great Reach in the 
Politicks, thus to divide and ſhake almoſt all Pelopon- 


neſus, and to bring together ſo many Men in Arms 


againſt the Lacedemonians in one Day before Mantinga ; 
thereby removing the War and the Danger ſo far from 
the Frontier of the Athenians, that even Succeſs would 
profit the Enemy but little, ſhould they be Conquerors; 
2 if they were defeated, Sparta itſelf was hardly 
e. 5 ; Linn a : 

After this Battle at Mantinæa, the Officers of. the 
Army of om. AUD to deſtroy the One 
t.. oy 2 men 
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ment of the People in Argos, and make Themſelves 
Maſters of the City ; and by the Aſſiſtance of the La- 
tedæmonians they aboliſhed the Democracy, But the 
People took Arms again; and: having gain d ſome Ad- 
vantage, Alcibiades came in to their Aid, and made 
their Victory compleat. Then he perſuaded them. to 
build long Walls, and by that means to join their City 
to the Sea, that ſo at all times they might more ſe- 
 eurely receive Succour from the Athenians, To this 
purpoſe he procur'd them many Maſons and Hewers 
of Stone from Athens, and in all things made ſhew of 
the greateſt Zeal for their Service, and thereby gain'd 
no leſs Honour and Power to Himſelf, than to the 
Commonwealth of Athens. He alſo perſuaded the Pa- 
#reans to join their City to the Sea, by [lengthening 
their Walls; and when they were warn'd, That the 
Athenians would ſwallow them up at laſt, Aleibiades 
— * anſwer, That poſſibly it might be ſo, but it would 
be by little and little, and beginning at the Feet ; whereas 
tbe Lacedæmonians vill begin at the Head, and devour 
you all at once. He did alſo adviſe the Athenians to 
make themſelves ſtrong at Land, and often put the 
young Men in mind of the Oath which they had made 
at Apraulos, and excited them to the effectual Perfor- 
mance of it; for there they were wont to ſwear, That 
they would repute Wheat and Barley, and Vines and 
| Olives to be the Limits of Attica; by which they were 
taught to claim a Title to all Lands that were manured 
and fruitful, 5 | 1 
But with all theſe Excellent Things which he ſaid 
and did, with all this Wiſdom and Eloquenee, he in- 
termingled exorbitant Buxury in his Eating and Drink- 
ing, and in his Loves, join'd with great Inſolence and 
Effeminacy. He wore a long purple Robe, which 


Aragg d after him as he went thro' the Market - place. 
He caus'd the Planks of his Galley to be cut away, 
that ſo he might lie the ſofter, his Bed not being placed 
on the Boards, but hanging upon Girths. And his 
Shield, which was richly gilded, had not the ** 
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figns of the Atbeniant, but a Cupid holding a Thunder- 
bolt in his Hand, was painted upon it; which when 
Thoſe of the beſt Quality in the City ſaw, they did 
not only deteſt it, and reſent it highly, but were afraid 
of his diſfolute Manners, and inſolent Contempt of 
Laws, as things monſtrous in themſelves, and tending 
to a Change of the Government. Ariſftophanes has well 
expreſs'd in what manner the People ſtood affected to- 
wards him. 8 | 4 - 
hate bim, yet they love to ſee him too, 
i 3 a 2 Twild 22 


And in another place he doth more plainly diſcover 


the Jealouſy which was conceiv'd of him: 


is Folly to breed up an Infant Lion: 
But to provoke bim after, downright Madneſs, 


k 


The Truth is, bis Liberalities, his publick Shows, and 


other Munificence to the People, (which were ſuch as 


nothing could exceed) the Glory of his Anceſtors, the 


Force of his Eloquence, the Lovelineſs of his. Perſon, 
his Strength of Body join'd with his great Courage, and 


extraordinary Knowledge in Military Affairs, prevail' d 
upon the Athenians to endure patiently his Exceſſes, te 


indulge many things to him, and to give the ſofteſt 


Names to his Faults, attributing them only to his Youth 
and Good-nature. He kept Agatbarcus the Painter 
a Priſoner, *till he had painted his whole Houſe, but 
then diſmiſs'd him with a Reward, He publickly ſtruck 
Taureas, who exhibited certain Shows in Oppoſition to 
- him,- and contended with him for the Prize. He took 
to himſelf one of the Captive Melian Women, and had 
2 a Son by her, whom he took care to educate. This 
the Athenians ſtyl'd great Humanity; and yet he was 
the principal Cauſe of the Slaughter of all. the Inhabi- 
tants of the Iſle of Melos, who were of Age to bear 
Arms, by ſpeaking in favour of that cruel Decree. 


to | Leer 
When Arifophon: the Painter had drawn Nemea- tlie 
Courtezan, fitting and holding Acibiades in her Arms, 
the Multitude ſeem'd pleaſed with the Piece, and throng d 
to ſee it ; but the graver fort were highly offended, and 
Jooked on theſe things as great Enormities, and ſavour- 
ing of a Tyranny. So that it was not ſaid amiſs by 
Archeſtratus, That Greece oould not bear two Alcibi- 
ades's, Once when Alabades ſucceeded well in an 
Oration which he made, and the whole Aſſembly at- 
tended upon him to do him Honour; Timon, ſurnam'd 
the Man-hater, would not paſs ſlightly by him, nor 
avoid him as he did Others, but purpoſely met him, and 
taking him by the Hand, ſaid, Go on boldly, my, Son, 
wayſ} thou increaſe in Credit wvith the People; for thou 
wilt one day bring them Calamities enough, Some that 
were preſent laugh'd at the Saying, and Some reproach'd: 
Timon; but there were Others upon whom it made a 
deep Impreſſion; So various was the Judgment which 
was made of him, by reaſon of the Inequality of his 
anners, | E nt] 
The Athenians, in the Life-time of Pericles, had caſt 
2 longing Eye upon Sicily, but did not attempt any 


thing in relation to it, till after his Death. For then, 


under pretence of aiding their Confederates, they ſent 
| Succours upon all Oecaſions to Thoſe who were op- 
preſs'd by the Syracuſians, and thereby made way for 
the ſending over of a greater Force. But Alcibiades 
was the Perſon who inflam'd this Defire of theirs to 
the height, and prevail'd with them no longer to pro- 
oeed ſeeretly in their Deſign, and by little and little, 
but to-ſet out a great Fleet, and undertake at once to 
make themſelves maſters of the Iſland, To this pur- 
zoſe- he poſſeſs'd the People with great Hopes, whilſt 
Re himſelf had much greater; and the Conqueſt of 
Scily, which was the utmoſt Bound of their Ambition, 
was but the beginning of thoſe things which He thought 
of. Nicias endeavour'd to divert the People from this 
Expedition, by repreſenting to them, that the taking 
of Sracuſe would be a work. of great. Difficulty. But 


Alcibiades: 5 8 
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Mcibiades dream'd of nothing leſs than the Conqueſt of 
Carthage and Libya, and by the Acceſſion of Theſe, 
fancied himſelf already Maſter of Italy and of Pelopon- 
neſus; ſo that he ſeemed to look upon-Szily as little 
more than a Magazine for the War. The young Men 


were ſoon rais'd with theſe Hopes, and hearkened gladly 


to thoſe of riper Veats, telling them ſtrange things of 
this Expedition; ſo that you might ſee great Numbers 
fitting in Rings in the Places of Exerciſe, Some de- 
ſeribing the Figure of the Iſland, and others the Situa- 
tion of Libya and Carthage. But it is faid, that So- 
crates the Philoſopher, and Meton the Aſtrologer, never 
hoped for any Good to the Commonwealth from this 
War: The One (as tis probable) preſaging what would 
enſue, by the Aſſiſtance of his Damon, who converſe: 
with him familiarly; and the Other, either upon a 


rational Conſideration of the Project, or by making 


uſe of the Art of Divination, was become fearful of 
the Succeſs ; and therefore diſſembling Madneſs, he 
caught up a burning Torch, and ſeem'd as if he would 
have ſet his own Houſe on fire: Others report that he 
did not take upon him to act the Madman, but that 
ſecretly in the Night he ſet his Houſe on fire, and the 
next Morning beſought the People, That for his Com- 
fort after ſuch a Calamity, they would ſpare his Son 
from the Expedition, By which Artifice he deceiv' d. 
His Fellow-Citizens, and obtain d of them what he 


deſired. | 
Together with Acibiades, Nicias, much againſt his 
Will, was appointed General; for lie endeavour'd te 
avoid the Command, as diſliking his Collegue. But 
the Athenians: thought the War would proceed more 


© proſperoully,. if they did not ſend Alcibiadet free from 


all reſtraint, but: temper'd his Heat with the Caution 
of Nicias. This they choſe the rather to do, becauſe 
Lamacbus the third Generah tho” he was in his declin- 
ing Years, yet in ſeveral Battles had appear'd no lefs 


hot and raſh than Alribiades himſelf, When they be- 


gan to deliberate of the Number of Force, and of the 


manner of making the neceſſary Proviſions, Nictas made 


another attempt to oppoſe the Deſign, and to prevent 
the War; but Alcibiades contradifted him, and carried 
his Point with the People. And one Demoſtrates, an 
Orator, propoſing to them, That they ought to give 
the Generals abſolute Power, both as to the Greatneſs 
of the Preparations, and the Management of the War, 
it was preſently decreed ſo. But juſt when all things 
were fitted for the Voyage, many unlucky Omens ap- 
pear d. At that very time the Feaſt of Adonis hap- 
e in which the Women were uſed to expoſe in all 
Parts of the City, Images reſembling dead Men car- 

ried out to their Burial, and to repreſent Funeral So- 
lemnities by their Lamentations and mournful Songs. 
The maiming alſo of the Images of Mercury, moſt of 
which in one Night had their Faces broken, did terrify 
many Perſons who were wont to deſpiſe things of that 
nature. It was given out, that this was done by the 


Corinthians, for the ſake of the Syracuſans, who were 


a Colony of theirs, in hopes that the Athenians, ob- 
ſerving ſuch Prodigies, might be induced to repent of 
the War. Yet this Report gain'd not any Credit with 
the People, neither did the Opinion of Thoſe who 
would not believe there was any thing ominous in the 
matter, but that it was only an extravagant Action, 


committed by ſome wild young Meh coming from a 
| Debauch; but They were doth enrag'd and terrified at 


the thing, looking upon it to proceed from a Conſpi- 
racy of Perſons, who defign'd ſome great Commotions 


in the State, And therefore as well the Council, aa 


the Aſſembly of the People, which upon this Occaſion 
was held frequently, in a few Days ſpace examin'd dili- 
gently every thing that might adminiſter ground for 
Suſpicion. During this Examination, Androcles, one 
of the Demagogues, produc'd certain Slaves and Stran- 
gers before them, dw accus'd Alcibiades, and ſome of 


his Friends, for defacing other Images, in the, ſame 


manner, and for having prophanely acted the ſacred 
Myſteries at a drunken Meeting; wherein one Theode» 
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other Orators, who did not appear to be Enemies 2 
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nt repreſented the Herald, Polition the Torch-bearer, 
and Alcibiades the Chief Prieſt, and that the reſt of his 
Companions were preſent, as Perfons initiated in. the 
holy Myſteries, and acting the Part of Prieſts. Theſe 
were the matters contain'd in the Accuſation, which 
'Theſſalus, the Son of Cimon, exhibited againſt Acibiades, 
for his impious Mockery of the Goddeſſes, Ceres 1 
Proſerpina, The People were highly exaſperated and en- 
raged againft Alcibiades upon this Accuſation, which 
being aggravated by Androcles, the moſt malicious of alt 


his Enemies, at firſt diſorder'd him exceedingly. But 


when he perceiv'd that all the Seamen defign'd for Steily 
were fond of him, and that at the ſame time the For 
of the Argives and the Mantineans, which conſiſted of a 


thouſand Men at Arms, ſpar'd not to fay openly, that 
they had undertaken this tedious maritime Expedition 


for the ſake of Acibiades, and that if he was ill us d, they 
would all preſently be gone, he recover'd his Courage, 
and became eager to make uſe of the preſent opportunity 
For juftifying himſelf, At this his l were again 
diſcouraged; as fearing left the People ſhould be more 
gentle towards him in their Sentence, by reaſon of the 

reſent Occaſion which they had for his Service. There- 

ore, to obviate this Miſchief, they contriv'd that ſome 
Alcibiades, but really hated him no lefs than Thoſe 
who avow'd themſelves to be ſo, ſhould ſtand up in the 


Aſſembly, and ſay, that it was a very abſurd thing, that 


One who was created General of ſuch an Army with ab- 
ſolute Power, after his Troops were compleated, 
the Confederates were come, ſhould: loſe the preſent Op- 
portunity, whilſt the People were chooſing his Judges by 
Lots, and appointing Times for the hearing of the Cauſe z 
And that therefore he ought to ſet fail preſently, (ar 
may good Forutne attend Bim ;) but when the War 
Hould be at an end, he might then in Perſon make his 
Defence according to the Laws. 90 

Zut Mcibiades ſoon perceiv'd the Malice of this Delay, 
and appearing in the Alſembly, repreſented to them, ks 
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it was a very grievous thing to him, to be ſent forth 
with the Command of ſo great an Army, when he lay 
under ſuch Accuſations and Calumnies, that he deſerv'd 
to die, if he could not clear himſelf of the Crimes ob- LY 
jected to him. But when he had d himſelf, and 
appear d to be innocent, he ſhould chearfully apply 
himſelf to the War, as ſtanding no longer in fear of 
falſe Accuſers. But he could not prevail with the Peo- | 
ple, who commanded him to fail immediately. So he Te 
departed together with the other Generals, having with 
them near a hundred and forty Galleys, five thouſand Tr 
one hundred Men at Arms, and about One thouſand 
three hundred Archers, Slingers, and light-arm'd Men, 
and all the other Proviſions were anſwerable, and every 
way complete. | | 
' Arriving on the Coaſt of Taly, he landed at Rbe- 
gium, and there propos'd his Advice in what manner 
they ſhould manage the War. Wherein he was op- 
pos d by Nicias; but Lamachus being of his Opinion, 
they ſail'd for Sicily forthwith, and took Catana. 
That was all which was done while he was there; for 
he was ſoon after recall'd by the Athenians, to abide his 
Trial. At firſt, (as we before ſaid) there were only 
ſome light Suſpicions offer' d againſt Alcibiades, and Ac- 
cuſations by certain Slaves and Strangers, But after- 
wards in his abſence his Enemies attack'd him more 
_ Hiercely, and confounged together the breaking the 
Images, with the Prophanation of the holy Myſteries, 
as though Both had been committed in purſuance of the 
fame Conſpiracy for changing the Government, There- 
upon the People impriſon'd All that were accus'd, with- 
out Diſtinction, and without hearing them, and repented 
| | themſelves execedingly, that having ſuch pregnant Evi- 
dence, they had not immediately brought Alcibiades to 
, his Trial, and given Judgment againſt him. And if any 
| of his Friends or Acquaintance fell into the Peoples 
8 Hands, whilſt they were in this Fury, they were ſure 
| - to be us'd very ſeverely, Thucydides hath omitted to 
name his Accuſers; but Others mention * and 
8 eucer 3 
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Teurer + Amongſt whom is Phrynichus the Comie Poet, 
who introduces one ſpeaking thus : | : 


Hear, Hermes, thy deceiv d Athenians call! 
Preſerve thy Image from a ſecond Fall; | 
| Left Dioclides once again accuſe, | 


And ſacred Fuſtice by. falſe Oaths abuſe. 
To which he makes Mercury return this Anſwer, 


Safe from Aﬀronts my Statues I will guard . 
Falſe Teucer ſhall not meet ⁊uith new Reward, 5 

. Nor ſhall bis impious Lies obtain Regard. 
The Truth is, his Accuſers alledged nothing that was 
certain or ſolid againſt him. One of them being aſk'd, 
How he knew the Men who defaced the Images ; when 
he ſaid, He ſaw them by the Light of the Moon, was 
 groſly miſtaken ; for it was juſt New Moon when the 
Fact was committed. This made all Men of under- 
ſtanding cry out upon the Thing as a Contrivance ; but 
the People were as eager as ever to receive. further Ac- 
cuſations; nor was their firſt Heat at all abated, but 


they inſtantly ſeiz d and impriſon'd every one that was 


accus d. Amongſt Thoſe who were detain'd in Priſon in 
order to their Trials, there was Andocides the Orator, 
whom the Hiſtorian Hellanicus reports to be deſcended 
from Ulyſſes, He was always look'd upon to hate the 
Popular Government, and to affect an Oligarchy, The 
chiefeſt ground of cauſing him to be ſuſpected for-defacing 
the Images, was becauſe the great Mercury, which was 
c*d near his Houſe, and was an ancient Monument of 
the Tribe of the Ægeides, was almoſt the only Statue, 
of all the remarkable ones, which remain'd entire. For 
this Cauſe it is now called the Mercury of Andocides; all 
Men giving it that Name, tho' the Inſcription is an Evi- 
dence that it belongs to another Tribe, It happen'd that 


Andocides, above all Others who were Priſoners upon 


the ſame account, did contract a particular A 
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and Friendſhip with one Timevs, a Perſon not equal to 
 Andocides in Quality, but very extraordinary both for 
Parts and Boldneſs. He perſuaded Andocides to accuſe 
himſelf and ſome few others of this Crime, urging to 
him, that upon his Confeſſion, he would be ſecure of 
his Pardon, by the Decree of the People, whereas the 
Event of Judgment is uncertain to all Men; but to great 
Perſons, as He was, moſt terrible. So that it was bet- 
ter for him, if he regarded himſelf, to ſave his Life by a 
Falſity, than to ſuffer an infamous Death, as one really 
guilty of the ſame Crime. And if he had 'a regard to 
the Publick Good, it was commendable to ſacrifice a 


cellent Perſons frem the Fury of the People. The Ar- 
gument us'd by Timæus ſo far prevail'd upon Aridecides, 
as to make him accuſe himſelf and ſome Others; and 
thereupon, according to the Decree of the People, he 
Obtained his Pardon; and all the Perſons which were 
nam'd by him, (except ſome few who ſay'd themſelves 
by Flight) ſuffer d Death. To gain the greater Credit 
fo his Information, He accus'd his own Servants athorigt 
Others. But notwithſtanding This, the Peoples Anger 
was not appeas d; and being now no longer diverted by 


le Rage Aleibiades, And 
in Concluſion, they ſent the Galley call'd the Salaniiiiia, 
er him. But they gave it exprefly in Command to 

hofe that were ſent, that they ſhould uſe no Violence, 
* ſeize upon his Perſon, but addreſs themſelves to kin 
in the mildeft Terms, requiring him to follow them to 
Athens, in order to · abide his Trial, and purge himſelf 
before the People: For indeed they fear'd a utiny and 
a Sedition in the Army in an Enemy's Country, which 
they knew it would be eaſy for Alcibiades to effect, if he 
Had a mind to it. For the Soldiers were diſpiritłd upon 
his Departure, expecting for the future tedious Delays, 

and that the War would be drawn out into a lazy length 
by Nicias, when Afcibiades, who was the Spur to Ac= 

don, was taken away, For, though Lamachss =_ 


ſure to pour out their whole Rage upon 
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few ſuſpected Men, by that means to reſcue many ex- 


Thoſe who had violated the Images, they were at lei- 
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Soldier and a Man of Courage, yet being poor, he want» 
ed Authority and Reſpect in * eibiades, juſt 
upon his Departure, prevented Meffina from falling into. 
the Hands of the Athenians. There were Some in that 
City, who were upon the point of delivering it up; but 
he knowing the Perſons, diſcover'd them to ſome Friends 
of the Syracuſans, and thereby defeated the whole Con- 
trivance. hen he arriv'd at .Thuria, he went on 
Shote, and concealing himſelf there, eſcap'd Thoſe who 
ſearch'd after him, But to One who knew him, and 
ask*d him, If be durſt not truft bis native Country? he 
made anſwer, Yes, I dare truſt ber for all other Things 3 
but wwhen the Matter concerns my Life, I will not truſt my 
Mother, left ſhe ſhould miſtake, and unwarily throw in a 
Black Bean inſtead of a white one. When afterwards he 
was told, that the Aſſembly had pronounc'd Judgment 
of Death againſt him, all he ſaid was, I vill make them 


ſenſible that I am yet alive. | 
1 The Information againſt him was conceived in thia 


* Thefſalus, the Son of Cimon, of the Town of La- 
& cides, doth accuſe Alcibiades, the Son of Clinias, of 
« the Town of Scambonides, to have offended the God- 

_ & deffes Ceres and Proſerpine, by repreſenting in derifion 
& the holy Myſteries, and ſhewing them to his Com- 
« panions in his own Houſe : Where being habited in 
e fach Robes as are us'd by the Chief Prieſt, when he 
* ſhews the holy things, he named himſelf the Chief 
ic Prieſt, Polition the Torch-bearer, and Theodorus, of 
„* the Town of Phygia, the Herald, and ſaluted the 

| «reſt of his Company as Prieſts and Novices, All 

„ hich was done with deſign. to expoſe the Rites and 
* Inſtitutions of the Eumolpides, and the Prieſts and 
« other Officers of the holy Myfteries of the Temple at 
4 Eleuſis.” He was condemned as contumacious upon 
his not appearing, bis Eftate confiſcated, and it was de- 
creed, That all the Priefts and Prieſteſſes ſhould ſolemn- 
ly curſe him. But one of them, Theano, the Daughter 
of Menon, of the Town of Agraulzs, is ſaid to have op- 
Vor. II. |  poled 
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- w#bliged ber to make Prayers, but not. "thy 
* Alttbiades lying under theſe heavy Decrees and Sen- 


fortif/ Decelea, which above all other Thin 
And conſumeé che Commonwealth of Abenn. 
As Alkibiades ga d Eſteem by the Services which he 


his manner of living in private, whereby he w 


Joel that part of the Decree, ſaying That Ber baly Officy 


Kecrations, . . » 


tenees, when firſt he fled from Bua, paſs'd over intq 


' Peloponneſus, and remain d ſome time at Argos Bu 
being there in fear of his“ Enemies, and ſeeing 


himſe 
utterly rejected by his Native Country, he ſent to Sparta, 


deſiring Letters of fafe conduct, and affuring them, that he 
would make them amemds by his future Services for all 
the Miſchief he had done them, while he was their Ene- 
my. The Spartant giving im the Security he defir'd, 
| He went thither chearfully, and was well receiv'd. At 
dis firſt coming he brought it to paſs, that laying afide 
All further Caution or DYay;” they ſhould aid the Syra- 
| Eufans,” and he quicken'd and excited them ſo, that they 
forthwith diſpatch'd Gylippus into Sicily at the Head of 
an Army, utterly to deſfroy the Forces which the Athe- 


#ians had in Sictly, © Another thing which he perſuaded 


third thing, 


* 


gs did ſtraiten 


render d to the Publick, fo: he was no leſs 1 fon 
MF mas te, Wis wholly caps 
tivated the People, and mide them dote on him. For, 


be conform'd himſelf entirely to the Laconit way, ſo that, 
Thoſe who ſaw Him ſhlav'd cloſe to the Skin, and baths 


himfelf in coſd Water; and feed upon a courſe Cake, and, 


uſe their black Broth, would have doubtel, or rather, 
could not have believ'd, that he ever had a'Co6k in bis 
. Houſe, or had evef ſeen*a Perfumer, or hid worn a 
Robe of Milian Purple, For he had (as it was obſerved) 


this peculiar Talent and Artifice, whereby he gain'd up- 


on all Men; that he could preſently conform himſelf to, 


and take up their Fafhions* and Way" of Living, more 


eaſily than a Chamzlion can change himſelf. into new. 
Colours, For a Chamalion, they ſay, cannot imitate 
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them to do, was to make War alſo upon the Athenians” 
- 6n the ſide of Peloponneſus. But t | 
. the moſt important_of all the reſt, was to,make them 
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dhe .* that is, white; of but Alali ada, whether he 


copvers'd, with.debauch'd;or virtuous Perſons, was ſtill 
capable of imitating and complying with them, Ar 
5 he was. diligent at his Exerciſes, frugal, and re- 
erv'd In Ionia he was luxurious, frolick, and lazy) 

In Tbracia he was always drinking, or on Horſeback. 
And when. he tranſacted with Tiſaphernes; the King of 
Perfia* $ Lieutenant, he exceeded. the Perſans themſelves 
in Magnificence and Pomp. Not. that his natural Diſz 
poſition changed ſo eaſily, nor that his Manners were ſo 
yery variable; but being ſenfible-that if he purſu'd his 
own 1 he might give Offence to Thoſe with 
whom he had occaſion to converſe ; he therefore tranſ-i 
formed himſelf into ſuch Shapes, and took up ſuck: Fa- 
thions, as he obſerv'd to be moſt agreeable to Them, 80 
that to have ſeen him at Lacedæmoꝶ, if a MEE by 


* outward r, he would IG * ral 


. not Achilles Sen, Fig it.is 3 . : 
.._ The very Man the wiſe Lycurgus r 3 


| Bat if one Jaoke'd x more * nearly. ibo his Manners, 10 would 
L oy. out, according to the PTE 


* 5 E18 * 


6. 7155 the old Human gil At htwd as ever. Dk S 


| 15 while King jy wag: ng and . ad the 


my, he, corrupted his Wife Timeg,:and got her with 
hild, Nor: did ſhe deny. it, but,whens ſhe was: brought 
to Bed of a Son, call'd him in publick Leotychides but 
when ſhe was amongſt her Confidents and her Attendents: 
the would whiſper that his Name ought to be Aeibiades. 
o ſuch a degree was ſhe tranſported by her Paſſion for 
im. But He, on the other ſide, would: ſay in ſport, 
he had not done this thing out of Revenge or Luft, but 
that his Race might one Day come to reign over che 

Lacedemo nian. 
There, were Many ho 3 Agis with aheſe 
: Palluges 3 but the Time itſclf gave the greateſt Confirma= 
1 2 rioa 


2m Tr ITE 


| Hon to the Story, For Agis being frightned with an . 


Py 


Earthquake, fled out of Bed from his Wife, and for ten 
Months after never lay with her; and therefore Leory- 
abides being born after thoſe ten Months, he would not 
acknowledge him for his Son, which was the Reaſon 
that at laſt he was excluded from the Throne, 
After the Defeat which the Athenians receiv'd in 
Sicily, Ambaſſadors were diſpatch'd to & , at once 
from Chios, and Leſbos, and Cyzicum, to fignify their 
urpoſe of deſerting the Intereſts of the Athenians, The 
— interpos d in favour of the Leſbians, and Phar- 
nabazus of the Cyzianians ; but the Lacedæmoniant, at the 
uaſion of Alibiades, choſe to affiſt thoſe of Chios be- 
e all Others. He himſelf alſo went inſtantly to Sea, 
and 2 almoſt all 7onia to revolt at once; and join 
ing himſelf to the Lacedemonian Generals, did great 
Miſchief to the Athenians. But Agis was his Enemy, 
hating him for having diſhonour*d his Wife, which 
reſented highly, and alſo not able to bear patiently the 
Glory he acquir*d ; for moſt of the great Actions, which 
ſucceeded well, were univerſally aſerib'd to Acibiades, 
Others alſo of the moſt powerful and ambitious amongſt 
the Spartans, were ready to burſt with Envy againſt A 
cibiades, and labour d it fo, that at laſt they prevail'd 
with the Magiſtrates in the City to ſend Orders into 
ITnia that he ſhould be kill'd. But Aleibiades had ſecret 
Intelligence of it, and was afraid; ſo that tho he comy 
- Municated all Affairs to the Lacedæmonians, yet he took 
- care not to fall into their Hands, At laſt he retir'd to 
Tiſaphernes, the King of Perſia's Lieutenant, for his Se- 
eurity, and immediately became the firſt and moſt conſi- 
gerable Perſon about him. For this Barbarian not be- 
ing himſelf fingere, but artificial and full of deceit, ad- 
mir'd his Addreſs and wonderful Subtilty, And indeed 
his Carriage was ſo agreeable in their daily Converſations 
and Pleaſures, that it could not but ſoften the worſt Hu, 
mour, and take with the rougheſt Diſpoſition, 
Thoſe who fear'd and envy'd him, could not but take 


delight and have a fort of Kindneſs for him, wu = 
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RI 
yur gee. and were in e 80 that T. 3 
nes, Who was otherwiſe fierce, and above all o 
ant hated the Greeks, yet was ſo Won bythe: — 
of Alcibiades, that he ſet. himſelf even to- him in 
9565 z to that degree, that being the Ou ner of ſome . 


ardens which were extremely.delighttul, by teaſon that 
y were near Fountains and ſweet Meadows; wherein 
there were Apartments and Houſes of Pleaſurs, +oyally - 
and exquiſitely .furniſh'd,. he causd them to be: call'd 


E and afterwards every one gave: them that 


ame. Thus. Alcibiades, quitting the Intereſt of the 
Spartans, as Thoſe whom he could no longer truſt, be- 
.cauſe he; ſtood in fear of: * Agzs, | endeavgured:-to. do. them 
all .ill Offices, and render them odious to Tiſupbernet, . 
who by his means was hindired from aſſiſting them vigo-— 
fly, and from finally ruiningatbe Athenians» For, 
Fo Advice was , to furniſh them bur. ſparingly with 
oney, whereby he would wear them out, and con- 
ſume them inſenſibly; and when they had waſted their 
Strength upon one another, they would Both become an 
eaſy bon his King. Tiſapbernes did reszilz purſue 
his Conn. eo did ſo openly expreſs the Value and 
Efteem which had for him, that Alcibiades was con- 
ler'd highly by the Grecians of all Parties The Atbe- 
mans now, in the midſt of their Mieforruttes repent 
e of their ſevere dentence again} him And-He, an 
the other ſide, began to be troubled for thee and to 
Fear, leſt if that, Commonwealth were-utteriy deftroy? 
he ſhould fall into the Hands of the Lacf#lemonians, h 
Mortal Enemies. At that time, the whole Strength af 
the Athemians was at Samos: And their-Fleet which 
. rege there was employ d in reducing Such as had revolt- 
5 and i in. proteCting the reſt, of their Territories; <8 
"as yet they were in a manner equal to their Enemies at 
Sea, But they flood in. fear. of Tiſapbernes and the. 
nician Fleet, conſiſting of à hundred and ffty-Galleye, 
Which was a to be. already under ſail; and if Thoſe _ 
came, there remained then no Hopes fort he Commog=*.. 
\ wealth of Aibens, When Alcibiadet underſtood TÞis, 


V3. he 


. 


he ſent fecretly to the Chief of the Abeniant, who were 
then at Samos, giving them Hopes that he would make 
Tiſaphernes their Friend; not with any Deſign to gratify 
the People, whom he would never truſt; but out of 
his Reſpect to the Nobility, if, like Men of Pearl? 


they durſt attempt to repreſs the Inſolence of the People 
and by taking upon them the Government, would en- 
deavour to ſave the City from Ruin. All of them gave 
a ready Ear to the Propoſal made by Alcibiades, except 
only Phrynicus, ong of the Generals, who was a Native 
of the Town of Dirades. He oppos'd him, 2 
as the Truth was, that Mcibiades concern'd not imſelf 
-whether-the Government were in the People or the No- 
bility, but only ſought by any Means to make way for 
his Return into his native Country; and to that end in- 
veigh'd againſt the People, thereby to gain the Nobility, 
and to infinuate himſelf into their good Opinien, But 
when Phrynicus found his Counſel to be rejected, and 
that he was now become à declar'd Enemy of Alcibiades, 
he gave ſecret Intelligence of This to Afyochus, the Enę- 
my 's Admiral, cautioning him to beware of Alcibiades, 
and to look upon him as a Double-Dealer, and one that 
offered himſelf to both Sides; not underſtanding all this 
while, that One Traitor was making Diſcoveries to 


-Another, For bus, who was zealous to gain the 
Favour of Tiſapherpes, obſerving the great Cregit which 


. Alcibiades had with him, reveal'd to Alcibiades all that 
Phrynicus had faid againſt him, Alcibiades preſently dif. 
patch'd away Some to Samos, to accuſe Phrynicus of the 
. Upon This, all the Commanders were en- 
raged at Phrynicug, and ſet themſelves againſt him; and 
N N no other way to extricate himſelf on the 
preſent Panger, attempted to remedy one Evil by a 

38 N he ſent 3 to Afyoc bus, ALS 

him for betraying him, and to make an Offer to him at 
- the ſame time to deliver into his Hands both the Army 

and the Navy of the Athenians. But neither did this 
'Treafon of Phrynicus bring any Damage to the Mtbenians, 
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veal'd alſo this Propoſal of Phrynicus to Alcibiades, This 
was foreſeen by Phrynicus, who fearing a ſecond Accu» 
ſation from Alcibiades, to prevent him, advertis'd the 
Athenians before-hand, that the Enemy was ready to 
fail, in order to ſurpriſe them, and therefore advis'd 
them to fortify their Camp, and to be in a readineſs to 
go aboard their Ships. While the Athenians were intent 
upon doing theſe Things, they receiv'd other Letters 
from Alcibiades, admoniſhing them to beware of Pbry- 
nicus, as one who deſign'd to betray their Fleet to the 
Enemy; to which they then give no Credit at all, con» 
ceiving that Alcibiades, who knew perfectly the Counſels 
and Preparations of the Enemy, made uſe of that Know- 
ledge, in order to impoſe upon them in this falſe Accu · 
ſation of Phrynicus. Yet afterwards, when Phryricus 
was ſtabb' d with a Dagger in the Market-place by Her» 
mon, who was then upon the Watch, the Athenians en- 
tring into an Examination of the Cauſe, ſolemnly con- 
demn d Pbrynicus of Treaſon, and decreed Crowns to 

| # and his Aſſociates. And now the Friends of 
Alcibiades carrying all before them at Samos, they diſ- 
patch'd Piſander to Athens, to endeavour a Change in 
the State, and to encourage the Nobility to take upon 
themſelves the Government, and deftroy the Republic; 
repreſenting to thera, that upon theſe Terms, Alcibiades 
would procure that Tiſapbernes ſhould become their 
Friend and Confederate, 

This was the Colour and the Pretence ngade uſe of by 

Thoſe, who defired to reduce the Government of Athens 
to an Oligarchy, But as ſoon as they prevail'd, and had 
got the Adminiftration of Affairs into their Hands, they 
took upon themſelves the Name of the Five thouſand: 
whereas indeed they were but four hundred, and began 
to ſlight Alcibiades extremely, and to proſecute the War 
with leſs Vigour than formerly: Partly becauſe they 
durſt not yet truſt the Citizens, who ſecretly deteſted 
this Change; and partly becauſe they thought the Lace- 
Aemonians, who did ever affect the Government of the 
Few, would now preſs them leſs yehemently, 
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The People in' tlie City were terrify'd into à Submit 
fin, Many of thoſe who dar'd openly to oppble the 
Fo ir hundred having been put to Death. But they whd 
were at Samos, were enrag d as ſoon as they heard this 
News, and reſolv'd to ſet fail inſtantly for the Pfræum. 
And ſending for Alcibiades, they-declar'd Hirh General, 
requiring him to lead them on to deftroy thefe Tyrants; 
But in that juncture he did not act like one raifd'on 4 
ſudden by the Favour of the Multitude, nor would yield 
and comply in every thing; as being oblig' d entirely i 
Fratify and ſubmit to Thoſe, Who from à Fugitive and 
Exile, bad created him General of fo great an Army; 
and given him the Command of ſuch'a Fleet: but, ag 
became a great Captain, he oppos-d himſelf to'the pres 
cipitate Reſolutions which their Rage led them to, and 
by reſtraining them from ſo great an Etror as they werk 
about to commit, he manifeſtly ſav'd the Common! 
wealth; For if they- had teturn'd to Athens; all Tonik 
and the Iſles of the . would have fallen into the 
Enemies Hands without Oppoſition, while the Hrbenians, 
engag'd in Civil Wars, deſtroyed dne another within 
the Circuit of their owh Walls. It was Alribiades 
principally” who: prevented all this Miſchief ; for he did 
not only uſe Perſuaſions to the whole Army, and inform 
them of the Danger, but app'y'd himſelf to them Ont 
by One, intreating Some, and forcibly reſtraining Others, 
And herein he was muck aſſiſted by Thraſybulus of Stird, 
'whohaving the loudeſt Voice of all the Arbenians, went 
; along with him, and cry'd out to Thoſe: who were 
it ready to be gone. Another great Service which Alcibid- 
| dies did for them, was, his undertaking that the P/ &n#- 
cian Fleet, which the Lacedemonians expected to be ſerit 
b to them by the King of Perſia, ſhould either come in 
a of the Arbeniant, or.gtherwiſe ſhould not come at 
—_ all. He went on Board with all Expedition in order to 
perform This, and fo 'manag*d the thing with Tiſapber- 
nes, that tho' thoſe Ships were already come as tar as 
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4 as, yet they advanc'd no farther ; ſo that the La- 
cedemonians were dilappointed of them, It was- by beth 
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Ades agreed, that this Fleet was diverted by the Pro- 


curement of Acibiades, But the Lacedæmonians openly 
accus'd him, that he had advis'd this Barbarian to ftand 
Mill, and ſuffer the Græcians to waſte and deſtroy one 
another, For it was evident that the Acceſſien of ſo 
great a Force to either Party, would have enabled them 
to have raviſh'd entirely the Dominion of the Sea 
from the other fide. Soon after this the four hundred 
Uſurpers were driven out, the Friends of Alcibiades vi- 
gorouſly aſſiſting Thoſe who were for the Popular Gge 


vernment. And now the People in the City not only 


defired, but commanded Acibiades to return home from 
his Exile. However he diſdain'd to owe his Return to 
the mere Grace and Commiſeration of the People, and 
therefore reſolv'd to come back with Glory, and upon 
the Merit of ſome Eminent Service, To this end he 
fail'd from Samos with a few Ships, and cruis'd on the 
Sea of Cnidos, and about the Ifle of Coos, and got Intelli- 
gence there, that Mindarus, the orien Admiral, was 
fail'd with his whole Army into the Helleſpont, in put» 
ſuit of the Athenians, Thereupon he made haſte to ſuc- 
£our the Athenian Commanders, and by good fortune ar- 
riv'd with eighteen Galleys at a exitical time, For both 
the Fleets having engaged near Abydos, the Fight be- 


| tween them had laſted from morning till night, the 


One fide having the Adyantage on the right Wing, and 
the Other on the Left. Upon his firſt Appearance, both 
fides conceiv'd a falſe Opinion of the end of his coming, 
for the Enemy was encouraged and the Athenjans territi- 
ed, But Mcibiades ſuddenly adyanced the Athenian Flag 
in the Admiral-Ship, and with great Fury fell upon the 
het ag" who had then the Advantage, and werg 
in the purſuit. He ſoon put them to flight, and follow'd 
them ſo cloſe, that he forced them on ſhare, broke 
their Ships in pieces, and flew the Men who endeayour- 
ed to ſave themſelves by ſwimming ; altho' P 

was come down to their Aſſiſtance by Land, and did 
what he could to cover the Ships as they lay under the 


More, Ia fine, the Atbeniant having taken thirty of the 
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| * "Enemies dir and recover'd all their Own; Sash 
Frophy. After the gaining of ſo glorious a Victory, His 
Vanity made him affect to ſhew himſelf to Tifapherna, 
and having furniſn'd himfelf with Gifts and Prefents 

and an Equipage ſuitable to ſo great a General, he ſet 
* forwards towards him. But the thing did not fucceed As 


he had imagin'd ; for Tiſaphernes had been long ſuſpect- 


ed by the Lacedemonans,. and was afraid to fall into 
"Diſgrace with: his King upon that account, and the 
fore thought that Alcibiades artiv'd ver opportunely, 
and immediately caus'd him to be ſeiz d, and ſent away 
Priſoner to Sardis ; fancying by this Act of Injuſtice, Þ 
purge himſelf from former Impütations. But abo 
thirty days after Acibiades eſcap'd from bis Keepers, 


"and having got a Horſe, fled to Clazomene, where he ad- 
"cus'd T7 ſapbernes, as conſenting. to his Eſcape. From 
* thence he faiPd' to the Athenian Camp, and being in- 


fotrm'd there that Mindarus and Pharnabaæus were to- 
Kerb at Cyzicum, he made a Speech to the Soldiers, 


ewing them that it was neceflary to attack the. End. 


mies both by Sea and Land, nay even to- force them ih 
"their Fortificatiohs; for arileſs they- gain'd a complete 
Victory, they would ſoon be in want of neceſſary Prot 
Viſions for their Subſiſtenec. As ſoon as ever he got 
them on Ship-board, he haſted to Proconeſus, and therk 
gave Command to place all the ſmaller Veſſels in thb 
midſt ef the Navy, and to take all poſſible Care that the 
Enemy might have no Notice. of his coming; and a 

reat Storm of Rain, accompanied with Thunder and 
Berkel which happened at the ſame time, contributed 
much to the concealing of bis Deſign. So that it was 
not only uhdiſcovered by the Enemy, but the Athenians 
themſelves were ignorant of it.; for he ſuddenly com- 


manded them on beard; and ſet fail before they were. 


aware: As ſoon as the Darkneſs was over, he perceiv A 
Himſelf to' be in Sight of the- Peloponneſii ian Fleet, which 
Tode at Aches befors the Part of Cyzicum, Alcibiteei, 

* wight endeavour 5 (ave thecklelfes: by Lande 
. —— 


N. reſt of the Captains to flacken their Sails, 
and follow after him ſſowly; whilſt He advancing with 
forty Ships, ſhew'd himſelf to the Enemy, and pro- 
voked them to fight, The Enemy being deceived in 
their Number deſpis'd them, and ſuppoſing they were, 
to contend with Thoſe only, made themſelves ready, and 
egan the Fight. But as ſoon as they were engag'd, 
they perceived the other Part of the Fleet coming down ' 
upon them, at which they were ſo terrified, that they 
fled immediately, Upon that, Alcibiades, with twenty 
of his beſt Ships, breaking through the midſt of them, 
haſtned to the Shore, and ſuddenly making a Deſcent, 
purſu*d Thoſe who abandon'd their Ships and fled to 
d, and made a great Slaughter of them, Mindarus 
d Pharnabazus coming to their Succour, were utterly 
defeated, Mindarus was ſlain upon the Place, fighting 
valiantly, but Pharnabazus ſav'd himſelf by flight. The 
Athenians ſlew great Numbers of their Kadnics, won. 
nuch Spoil, and took all their Ships. They alſo made, 


themſelves Maſters of Cyzicum, it being deſerted by 
5 Pbarnabaxus, and put ts. each all the Pelaponnefians that 


| | were there; and 33 not only ſecur'd to themſelves 
the Helleſpont, but by force drove the Lacedzmonians 
from out of all the other Seas. They intercepted allo' 
me Letters written to the Eapbori, which gave an Ace 
count of this fatal'Overthrow, after their ſhort Laconic, 
manner: Our Hopes are at an end: Mindarus is ſlain: 
The Soldiers ſtarde; and we know not what Meaſures to 
take, The Soldiers who follow'd Alcibiades in this laſt 
Fight, were fo exalted with the Succeſs, and came to 
that degree of Pride, that looking on themſelves asin- 
yincible, they diſdained to mix with the other Soldiers, 
Who had been often overcome. For it happened not . 
Jong before, Tbraſyllus had receved a great Defeat near 
Epbeſus, and upon that Occaſion the Epheſians erected a 
brazen Trophy to the Diſgrace of the Athenians, The 
| Soldiers of Alc:brades. reproach'd Thaſe who were under 
Z the Command of Thraſyllus, with this Misfortune, at 
the ſame time magnifying Themſelves and their own. 
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commander; and it went ſo far at laſt, that they would 


not do their Exerciſes with them, nor lodge in the ſame 
Quarters. Byt ſoon after, Pharnabazus, with a great 
Strength of Horſe and Foot, falling upon the Soldiers of 
Thraſyllus, as they were laying waſte the Territory of 
the Abidenians, Alcibiades coming to their Aid, routed 
Pharnabazus, and, together with Thraſy/lus, purſu'd 
Him till it was Night, Then their Troops united, and 
returned together to the Camp, rejoicing and congratu- 
lating one another. The next Day he erected a Trophy, 
and then proceeded'to lay waſte with Fire and Sword the 
whole Province which was under Pharnabazus, where 
none durſt appear to oppoſe them. In this Action he 
took divers Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, but releas'd them 
without Ranſom. He prepar'd to make War next upon 
the Chalcedonians, who had revolted from the Athenians, 
and had received a Lacedæmonian Governor and Garriſon, 
But having Intelligence that they had remoy'd their 
Corn and Cattle out of the Fields, and had ſent All to 
the Bithynians, who'were their Friends, he drew down 
his Army to the Frontier of the Brebynians, and then 
ſent a Herald to accuſe them of this Procedure. The 
Bitbynians being terrify*d at his Approach, delivered up 


to him the whole Booty, and enter'd into an Alliance - 


with him, Afterwards he proceeded to the Siege of 
Chalcedon, and inclos'd it with a Wall from Sea to Sea, 


Pbarnabamus advanc'd with his Forces to raiſe the Sjege, 


and Hippocrates, the Governor of the Town, at the 


- 
* * 


ſame time gathering together all the Strength he had, 


made a Sally upon the Atbenians. Alcibiadet divided his 
Army ſo, as to engage them Both at once, and not only 


forc*d Pharnabazus to a diſhonourable Flight, but flew 
Hippocrates, and a great number of the Soldiers which 
were with him. After This he ſail'd into the Helleſpont, 
in order to raiſe Supplies of Money, and took the City 
of Selybria; in which Action, through his precipitancy,, 


he expoſed himſelf to great Danger. For Some within 


the Town had undertaken' to betray it into his Hands, 


and by agreement were to give him à Signal by a lighted 


Torch 
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„ Ferch about Midnight. But one of the Conſpirators - 

beginning to repent himſelf of the Deſign, the reſt, for 
fear of being diſcovered, were driven to give the Signal 
before the appointed Hour. Alcibiades, as ſoon as he 
ſaw the Torch lifted up in the Air, tho? his Army was 


of not in readineſs to march, ran inſtantly towards the 
ted Wall, taking with him about thirty Men only, and com- 
4 manding the reſt of the Army to follow him with all 


poſſible Diligence. When he came thither, he found 
tu- Fthe Gate open'd for him, and enter'd with his thirty 
by, Men, and about twenty more of the Light-Arms who 
the were by this time come up to them. They were no 
ere ſgoner fallen into the City, but he perceiv'd the Sely- : 
he brian: all arm'd coming down upon him; ſo that there 
em was no Hope of eſcaping if he ftaid to receive them 
on and on the other fide, having been always ſucceſsful till! 
„ that Day, where- ever he commanded, his Glory would 
n. I not ſuffer him to fly. But on the ſudden he thought of 
eir this Device : He requir'd Silence by ſound of a Trumpet, 
to and then commanded one of his Men to make Proclama- 
un tion, that the Selybrians ſhould not take Arms againſt : 
en the Atheniavs, This cooled ſuch of the Inhabitànts as 
he | were fierceſt for the Fight, for they ſippos'd that all. 
up | their Enemies were got within the Walls, and it rais'd* 
ice I the Hopes of Others who were diſpos'd to an Accommo- 
of dation, Whilſt they were parlying, and Propoſitions -. 
. were making on one fide and on the other, Alcibiadess 
der whole Army came up to the Town, But then conjee- 
- [| turing rightly that the Seſybrians were well inclin'd to 
d, | Peace, and fearing left the City might be ſack'd by the 
his I Thracians, (who came in great Numbers to his Army to 
ly | ferve as Volunteers, out of their particular Kindneſs and 
"W | Reſpe&t for him) he commanded. them All to cetreat- 
without the Walls. And upon the Submiſſion of the 
Selybrians, he ſav'd them from being pillag'd, and only 
— of them a Sum of Money, and placing an be- 


* 


* 


| 2:4n Garriſon in the Town, he departed. 3 a 
2 —— this Action, the Athenian Captains who be- 
"I; Chalcedon, concluded a Treaty with Pharnabazus + 


| YL. II. upon 
+ awd ode * <Y 


— 


upon theſe Articles; That he ſhould give them a Sunil, 
of Meney : That the Chalcedonians ſhould return to the 
Subjection of Arbens, and that the Athenians ſhould make 
no Inroad into the Province whereof Pharnabazuy was | Eft 
Governor; and Pharnabazus was alſo to provide ſaſe ¶ at 
Conducts for the Atbenian Ambaſſadors to the King of | was 
Perſia. Afterwards when Alcibiades return'd thither, “ n 
Pharnabazus requir'd that He alſo ſhould be ſworn to the * n 
Treaty; but he refus'd it, unleſs Pharnabazus would 
ſwear at the ſame time. When the Treaty was ſworn 
to on both ſides, Alcibiades went againſt the Byzantizes' || / 
who had revolted from the Athenians, and drew a Line 
of Circumvallation Jn me 2 — — 
and Lycurgus, together with ſome ing un- 
dertaken to betray the City to 3 his Engage- 
ment to preſerve the Lives and Eſtates of the Inhabitants, 
he caus d a Report to be ſpread abroad, as if by reaſon 
of fome unexpected Commotion in Jonia, be ſhould be 
obliged to raiſe the Siege. And accordingly that Day he 
made a ſhew to depart with his whole Fleet; but re- 
turned the ſame Night, and went aſhore with all his Men 
at Arms, and filently and undiſcovered march d up to the 
Walls. At the ſame time his Ships were row d into the 
Haven with all poſſible violence, coming on with much 
Fury, and with great Shouts and Outeries. The By- 
zantines being thus ſurpris d, and quite aſtoniſhed, while 
they were univerſally engag d in defence of their Port and 
Shipping, gave opportunity to Theſe who favourcd the 
Athenians, ſecurely to receive Alcibiades into the City. 
Yet the Enterpriſe was not accompliſhed without 
fighting, for the Peloponneſians, Bavotiaens, and og voy 
am, not only repuls'd Thoſe who came out of the Shi 
and forc'd them to get on board again, but hearing —4 ; 
the Arbenians were enter d on the other fide, they drew u 
in order, and went to meet them. But Acibiades ain 
the Victory, after a ſharp Fight, wherein he Himſelf 
had the Command of the right Wing, and Theramenes © 
of the left, and took about three hundred of the Enemy 


Priſoners, After che Battle, not ons of e : 
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Sent {was Lain, or driven out of the City, according to the 
>the | Terms upon which the City was put into his Hands, that 
nake ſhould receive no prejudice in their Perſons or 
was Eftates, Whereupon Anaæilaus being afterwards accuſed 
ſafe at Lacadamam for this Treaſon, he neither diſown'd nor 
W of | was aſham'd of the Action: For he urg'd © that he was 
her, 4 not a Lacedaæmonian but a Byzantine z and that he ſaw 
the * not Aparta, but Byzantium, in extreme Danger 3 
ould © the City ſo ſtraitly begirt, that it was not poſſible 
vorn | © to bring in any new Proviſions, and the Peloponneſians 
e and Egotigns, which were in Garriſon, deyouring 
Line” f their old Stores, whilſt the Byzantines with their 
Haus Wives and Children were ready to ſtarve. That he 
un- had not betray'd his Country to Enemies, but had de- 
age- l from the Calamities of War; wherein he 
nts, e had follow'd the Example of the moſt worthy Lace- 
aſon' r demonians, who efteem'd nothing to be honourable 
# be | and juſt, but what was profitable for their Country.“ 
he | The Lacedamerians, upon the hearing his Defence, were 
re. well pleas'd, that they diſcharged All that were accuſed, 
Men And now Aleibiades began to defire to ſee his native 
the Country again, or rather to ſhew his Fellow-Citizens a 
the | Perſon who had gain'd ſo many ViRories for them. To 
uch | this end he ſet Sail for Atbens, his Ships being adorn'd 
_ every ſide with great numbers of Shields and other 

'Þ Spots, and towing after them many Galleys taken from 
and e Enemy, and the Enſigns and Ornaments of many 
the” eps ch be had ſunk and deſtroy d; All of them 
ty. ogether amounting to two hundred. But there is little 
out edit to be given to what Daris the Samian ou pre- 
Ives ——— S from W i does wid, 
| | anus, who had won the Prize at the Pythian 
97 ; mes, play'd upon his Flute as the Galleys paſs'd on, 


rhilt, the Qars kept time with the Muſick ; and that 
Callitides the Tragedian, attir d in his Buſkins, his pure 
le Rohes and other Ornaments which he uſed in the 
1 90 excited Thoſe who laboured 3 * 
t the Admiral Galley enter d into ort with 3 
purple Sail, For theſe things are ſuch kind of Exteve 
1 a 2 
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Segäneies as ze wont to follow # Debauch; arid ff 
- Theopempus, nor Eupborus, nor Tenopbon mention them.! 
Nor indeed is it credible, that One who returned from off 
"Tong an Exile, and ſuch a Variety of Misfortunes, ſhould | 
carry himſelf with ſo much Inſolence and Luxury. On 
"the contrary, he enter'd the Harbour full of Fear, nor 
would afterwards ventüre to go on ſhore, till ſtariding 
an the Deck, he ſaw Eufyptolemus his Nephew; and 
Others of his Friends and Acquaintance, Who were 
'Feady to receive him; and invited him to Land. As ſoon 
das he was landed, the Multitude, who came out to meet 
him, diſdain'd to beſtow a Look 8 other 
Captains, but came in Throngs about Aibiades, ang 
ſaluted him with loud Acclamations, and ſtill follow'g 
im. They who could preſs near him, crown'd hit 
with Garlands, and They who could not come up 
| cloſe, yet ſtay'd to behold him afar off, and the ol 
Men pointed him out, and ſhewed him to the young 
Ones. Nevertheleſs this publick Joy was mized-wi 
ſome Tears, and the preſent Happineſs was allay d b 
the Remembrance of all the Miſeries they had N 
They made Reflexions ** that they could not have ſe 
'* unfortunately miſcarried in Sicily, or been defelded in 
ce any of thoſe things which they ever höped for, if 
ce they had left the Management of their Affairs, and 
#© the Command of their Forces,» to Acibiades. Since 
Ce upon his undertaking the Adminiſtration, When they 
£ were in a manner ruin'd at Sea, and could fca: 
* defend the Suburbs of their City by Land, and at the 
« fame time were miſerably diſtracted with ' inteſtine 
& Factions, He had rais'd them up from this low and 
« de plorable Condition, and had not only reftor*d-theni 
© to their ancient Dominion of the Sea, but had 
& alſo made them every where victorious over theis 
44 Enemies at Land.“ There had been 4 Decree 
Fecalling him from his Baniſhment already paſs'd by the 
People, at the Inſtance of Critias the Sen of Callaiſebrus 
ks appears by his Elegies, in which he puts Acibiudet ih 
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eff Nen my Propoſal the Decree did come, © 
1 17 iel From your tedious Exile brought you home, 


. That you" re reflor'd, you to my Friendſpip owe 
Tad d preſs i Poul beſo 


The People being ſummoned to an Aſſembly, Akibiades 
came in amongſt them, and firſt bewail'd and lamented 


his own Sufferings, and gently and modeſtly complained 
their Uſage, imputing all to his hard Fortune, and 
all Genius that attended him. Then he diſ- 


other | but withal exhorted them to take Courage. The People 
i N  erown'd him with Crowns of Gold, and created him 
WAY General both at Land and Sea with abſolute Power. 
| him They alſo made a Decree, that his Eſtate ſhould be re- 
ſtor d to him, and that the Eumolpides and the Holy 
Heralds ſhould again Abſolve him from the Curſes which 
dung they had folemnly pronounc'd againſt him, by Sentence 
155 of the People. Which when all the reſt obey d, Tbeo- 
5 b derus the High-prieft excus'd himſelf, For, faid he, I 
ur g. uur denounced any Execration againſt him, if be baue 
e | gave nothing a ain the Commonewweatlth, 
5 = But notwithſtanding the Affairs of Alcrbiades bann 
3 fo proſperouſly, and fo much to his Glory, yet Many 
and were fill much diſturb'd, and look'd upon the time of 
ince | his Arrival to be ominous, For on the ſame Day that 
10 he came into the Port, the Feaſt of the Goddeſs Minerva, 
which they call the "x eria, was kept, Itis the 25th 
5 Day of the Praxiergides do ſolemnize 
14 thoſe Myſteries which are not to be revealed, taking all 
= the Ornaments from off her Image, and keeping the 
end Image itfelf cloſe covered. Hence it is that the Atbe- 
— nians eſteem d this Day moſt inauſpicious, and never go 
= about any ching of importance upon it: And therefore 
. they imagined, that the Goddeſs did not receive Alci- 
the biades graciouſly and propitiouſly, but hid her Face from 
11 bim, and rejected him. 
1 Notwithſtanding which, every thing ſucceeding accord · 
= een Wi, when the hundred Galleys were fitted 
* U 3 out, 
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out, and ** to fail? an horduràbſe Zeal” detsi d im 


till the Celebration of che grand Myſteries wre fully 
Þ For, fince the time that Decelza was fortified; the 
Enemies had made themſelves Maſters of all the Roads 
which lead from Athens to Eleuſis, and by reaſon thereof; 
the Proteſſion being of neceflity to go by Sea, could — 
de perform'd with Solemnity; but they were forced to 
omit the Sacrifices, and Dances, and other Holy Oere: 
monies, which were us d to be perform'd in the Way 
called Holy, when: the Statue of Bacchus is —_ in 
Proceſſion to Eleufs. Alcibiades therefore judꝝ d it 
would be a glorieus Action, wherehy he ſhoul as — 


eur to the Gods, and gain Eſteem with Men, if he 


reſtor d the ancient Splendvr to theſe Rites, in conduct. 
ing the Proteſſion again by Land, and prstecting it with 
his Army from the Enemy. For thereby he was ſure, 


if Ages ſtood ſtill and did not oppoſe him, it would very 


much diminiſh and obſcure his Glory 3 or otherwiſe that 
he. ſhould engage in a Holy Wat in the Cauſe of the 
Gods, and in defence of the moſt ſacted and ſolemn Ce- 
remònies ; and this in the fight & his Country, where 
he ſhould have all his Fellow-Citizens Witneſles of his 
Valour. As ſoon as he had refolv'd upon this deſign, 
and had communicated it to the Euniolpides, and 


other holy Officers,” he placed Sentinels on the top of || 
the Mountains, and at the break of Day ſent forth his 


Scouts. And then taking with him the Priefts, and con- 
ſecrated Perfons, and Thoſe who hid the charge of 
initiating Others in the holy Myſteries, and encom 

them with his Soldiers, he conducted them with great 
Order and profound Silence. This was an Auguſt and 
3 * wherein All, who did not envy 

im, ſaid, He per formed at once the Office of an Hi 

and of a Ceneral. The Enemy of ” vas es 
thing againſt them; and thus he brought them back in 
Safety to the City. Upon which as he was exalted in his 
own Thought, ſo the opinion which che People had of 


is Conduct, was rais'd to that degree, that they look d 
eben their Armies as T_T and invincible while He 
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would take the Sovereignty upon him; Some of them, 
made no difficulty to tell him ſo, and to adviſe him to 
put Himſelf out of the reach of Envy, by aboliſhing the 
Laws and Ordinances of the People, and ſuppreſſing thoſe. 
iM. affected Perſons who would overturn the State, that 
ſo he might act and take upôn him the Management of 
Affairs, without ſtanding in fear of being called to ati ac- 
chunt. How far his own Inclinitipns led him to uſurp 
Sovereign Power, is uneertain; but the moſt conſidera - 
ble Perſons in the City were ſo mũch afraid of it, that 
they haſtened him on Shipboard all they could, granting, 
him Liberty to chooſe his own Officers, and allowing him, 
all other things as he deſired. n he ſet fail 
with a Fleet of an hundred Ships, and arriving at Au- 
dros, he there fought with and defeated, as well the In- 
Habitants, as the Lacedæmonians, who aſſiſted them. 
But yet he took not the City, which gave the firſt Occa- 
ſton to his Enemies for all their Accyſations againſt him. 
Certainly if ever Man was ruined. by his own Glory, 
it was Alcibiades i For his continual Succeſs had begot 
ſuch an Opinion of his Coùrage and Conduct, that if he 
failed in any one thing he undertook, it was imputed ta 
his neglect 5” and no one would believe it was through 
want of Power: For they thought nothing was too hard. 
for him, if he went about it. in good earneſt, They, 
fancied alſo every day, that they ſhould hear News of the 
reducing of Chios, and of the reſt of Ionia, and grew im- 
patient that things were not effected as faſt and as ſud- 
denly as they imagined. They never conſidered how 
extremely Money was wanting,'-and that being to make. 
War with an Enemy, who had Supplies of all things 


from a great King, he was often forced to forſake his 


Eamp in order to procure Money and Proviſions for the 
Subſiſtence of his Soldiers. This it was which gave oc- 
tafion for the laſt Accuſation which was made againſt 

im, - For Lyſander being ſent from Lacedemon with a 
Evmtniſſion to be Admiral bf their Fleet, and being "ory 
* | iſhel 
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niſhed by with a great Sum of M „erz 

Mariner 2 a-day, whereas they had but 
Three. Alcibiades could hardly allow his Men three 
Oboles, and therefore was conſtrained to go into Caria 
to furniſh himſelf with Money. He left the Care of 
the Fleet, in his abſence, to Antiocbus, an experienced 
Seaman, but raſh and inconſiderate, who had expreſs Ore 


ders from Alcibiades not to engage, tho' the Enemy pro- 


voked him. But he lighted and diſregarded the Orders 


t that degree, that having made ready his own Galley. 


and Another, he preſently. ſtood for Epheſus, where the 
Enemy lay, and as he failed before the, Heads of their 
Galleys, uſed the higheſt Provocations poſſible both in 
Words and Deeds, Lyſarder at firſt manned out a few 
Ships, and purſued bim; but all the Arbenian Ships. 
coming in to his Aſſiſtance, Lyſander alſo brought yp bis 
whole Fleet, which gained an entire Victory, He flew 
Antiochus himſelf, took many Men and Ships, and 
erected a Trophy, | 


As ſoon as Alitiades heard this News, he returned o 
Samos, and loofing from thence with his whole Fleet, 


he came and offered Battle to Lyſander. But Lyſender, 
content with the Victory he had gained, would not ſtir. 


Amongſt others in the Army who had a Malice to ei- 
biades, Thraſybulus, the Son of Thraſon, was his parti- 
cular Enemy, and went purpoſely to Athens to, accuſe 


him, and to exaſperate his Enemies in the City againſt 


him. In an Oration to the People he repreſented that 
Acibiades had ruined their Affairs, and loſt their Ships, 
by inſolently abuſing his Authority, committing the Go- 


vernment of the Army in his Abſence, to ſuch as by. 
their Debauchery and ſcurrilous Diſcourſes got moſt inta, 
Credit with him, whilſt he wander'd up and down at 
pleaſure to raiſe Money, giving himſelf up to all Luxury 
and Exceſſes amongſt the Abydenian and Jonian Courte- 
zans, at a time when the Enemy's Navy rode at Anchor 
ſo near His. It was alſo objected to him, that he had 


fortified a Caſtle near Byzantium in Tbrace, for a. ſafe * 


Retreat for himſelf, as One that either could not, op 
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Would Mot. be in his own Country. The Athenians 


e Credit to theſe Informations, and diſcovered, tha 
| by and Diſpleaſure as, h they had conceived 
n him, by chooſing * 2 N + 
ſoon as Alcibiades.hearg of this, he immediately 
fonfook the Army, being afraid of what might folloy. 2 
And getting many Strangers together, he made War ups, 
on his own account againſt thoſe Thracians who pretend 
ed to be free, and acknowledged no King. By this means 
he amaſs'd to himſelf a great Treaſure out of the Spoils 
Which he took, and at the ſame time ſecured the border- 
ing Grecians From the Incurfions of the Barbarians. - +. , 

Tyders, Menander and Adimantus, the neu- made Ge- 

rals, were at that time riding in the River goss 
with all th e Skips which the Athenians had left: From 
2 uſed to go out to Sea every Morning, and 

ttle to Lyſander, who lay at Anchor neag 
Lampſacus.; and when they had done ſo, returning bacle 
again, they lay all the reſt of the Day careleſly and with- 
ont Ocder as Men who deſpiſed the Enemy. Alcibiades, 
Who Was AL far off, did not think ſo ſlightly of their 
Danger, nor did neglect to let them know it, but mount- 
ig his Horle, he came to the Generals, and repreſented, 

1 tha 5 they had choſen a very inconvenient- 

Station, as wanting a ſafe Harbour, and far diſtant from, 
any Town; ſo that they were conſtrained to ſend for. 
their neceſſary Proyifions as far as Seſtos: , He. alſo re- 
prov d ther for their Careleſſneſs, in ſuffering the Sol- 
diers W I. went 2 to —— . and 


* 7 > * 


dens wy great * commanded him to be g gone, 
Recs. t now not He, but others had the Command of 
rces. Whereu pon Meibiades ſuſpecting ſomething 
2 in — departed: But he told his E riendg 
— him but of the Camp, that if the Gene- 
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yals had not uſed bim with ſuch in Cart 
avould mY a few D h 22 orced the ontentt, by 
nians, borwever wmwilling, either to have fought the 
Athenians at Sea, or to bave deſerted their Ships. Somg 
looked upon This as a piece of Oſtentation only, but 
Others ſaid, the thing was probable, for that he might 
have embark'd great be of che Thracian Cavalry 
and Archers, to aſſault and diſorder them in their cone 
The Event did ſoon make it evident, how very ri igh 
he judged of the Errors which the Athenians committed z 
For Lyſander fell upon them on a ſudden, when 
leaſt ſuſpected it, with ſuch Fury, that Conor, with 
eight Galleys only eſcaped him, all the reſt (which were 
about two hundred) he took and carried away, together 
with three thouſand Priſoners, which he r pu 
to Death. And within a ſhort time after, he 
Athens itſelf, burnt all the Ships which he found there, 
and demoliſhed their long Walls, 

After this Acibiades ftanding in dread of the Lacedeme« 
nians, who were now Maſters both at Sea and Land, re- 
tired into Bithynia, He ſent thither great Treaſure ber 
fore him, took Much with him, but left much mere in | 
the Caftle where he had before reſided. But he loſt 1 
part of his Wealth in Bitbynia, being robbed by f . 
Tbracians who lived in thoſe Parts; and thereupon * 
determined to go to the Court of Artaxerxee, not 9 
ing but that the King, if he would make trial of his Abi» 
lities, would find him not inferior ta Tbeniſtocles, besides 
that he was recommended by a more honourable Cauſe. 
For He went not, as Tbemiſtoeles did, to offer his Service 

' againſt his Fellow-Citizens, but againſt their Enemies, and 
to implore the King's Aid for the Defence of his Coun- 
| try. He concluded that Phqgrnabazus would moſt rea 

dily procure him a ſafe Conduct, and therefore went into 

Fbrygia to him, and continued to dwell there fon 

1 time, paying him great Reſpęct, and being hono 

treated by him. The Atbenians in the mean time were. 

3 1 * loſs of Zang Empire, p i 1 
were depriv Liberty alſo, 

ienpoſed thirty Governors upon the City, e 
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Wis finally ruined, then they began to reflect on thoſe 
things, which they would never conſider whilft they 
were in a profperous Condition: then they did acknow- 
ledge and bewail their former Errors and Follies, and 
dged the ſecond ill Uſage of Alcibiades to be of all 
thers the moſt inexcuſable: For he was rejected with- 
out any Fault committed by himſelf ; and only becauſe 
they were incenſed againſt his Lieutenant for having 
ſhamefully loſt a few Ships, they much more ſhamefully 
deprived the Commonwealth of a moſt valiant and moſt 
accompliſhed General, Yet in this ſad State of Affairs 
they had ftill ſome faint Hopes left them, nor would they 
utterly deſpair of the Athenian Commonwealth, while 
Alcibiades was ſafe, For they perfuaded themſelves be- 
fore when he was an Exile, he could not content him- 
ſelf to live idle and at eaſe, much lefs now (if he could 
find any favourable Opportunity) would he endure the 
Inſolence of the Lacedemonians, and the Outrages of the 
thirty Tyrants. Nor was it an abſurd thing in the Peo- 
ple to entertain ſuch Imaginations, when the thirty Ty= 
rants themſelves were ſo very ſolicitous to be informed, 
and to get Intelligence of all his Actions and Defigns. In 


fine, Critias repreſented to Lyſander, that the Lacedæ- 


monians could never ſecurely enjoy the Dominion of 


Greece, till the Athenian Democracy was abſolutely de- 


ſtroyed. And tho' now the People of Athens feemed 
quietly and patiently to ſubmit to ſo ſmall a Number 
of Governors, yet Acibiades, whilſt he lived, would 
never ſuffer them to acquieſce in their preſent Circum- 
ſtances. „ | 
Feet Lyſander would not be prevailed upon by theſe 
Diſcourſes, *till at laſt he received ſecret Letters from the 
Magiſtrates of Lacedæmon, expreſly requiring him to 
get Acibiades diſpatched: Whether it was that they 
feared the Vivacity of his Wit, or the Greatneſs of his 
Courage in enterprifing what was hazardous, or whether 
it was done to gratify King Agis. Upon receipt of this 
Order, Lyſander ſent away 2 + Maca to Pharnabazusz 
deſiring him to put it in execution. Pharnabazus com- 
mitted the Affair to Magæus his Brother, and 9 = 
"i | 5 
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Uncle Suſamithres. Alcibiades reſided at that time in BY 
Ane! Village in Pbrygia, together with Tjmandra,a Miſtrely Ka 
of His. As he ſlept, he had this Dream : He thought 
| himſelf attired in his Miftreſs's Habit, and that Sh 
Holding him in her Arms, dreſſed his Head, and painted 
his Face, as if he had been a Woman. Others, ſay, be 
dreamed that Magæus cut off his Head, and burgt his Ba 
Body ; and it is ſaid, that it was but a little while beforg 7 
his Death that he had thefe Viſions. They who were |] . 
| fent to aſſaſſinate him, had not Courage enough to enter, 
the Houſe, but ſurrounding it firſt, they ſet it on fire. 
Alcibiades as foon as he perceived it, getting together 
great Quantities of Cloaths and Furniture, threw them, 
upon the Fire with a Deſigu to choke it; 80 having 
wrapped his Robe about his left Arm, and holding his 
naked Sword in his Right, he caſt himſelf into the mid= 
dle of the Firę, and eſcaped ſecurely thro' it, before it 
had time to 'take thoroughly the Furniture, and other 
Materials he had thrown in oit, The Barbarians, as 
foon as they ſaw him, retreated, and none of them durſt 
ſtay to expect him, or to engage with him, but ſtanding, 
at a diſtance, they ſlew him Anh their Darts and Arrows, 
When he was dead, the Barbarians departed, and Ti- 
mandra took up his dead Body, and covering and wrap- 
ping it up in her own Robes, the very beſt ſhe had, ſhe. 
durſed it as decently and as honourably as her preſent. 
ircumſtances would aRlow, * Tis ſaid, that the famous, 
Lais, (wh$ was called the Corinthian, tho? ſhe was a Na- 
tive of Hiccaris, a ſmall Town in Sicily, from whence ſhe 
was brought a Captive) was the Daughter of this Timan-! 
dra. There are Some who agree with this Relation of 
Alcibiades's Death in all things, except only that they, 
Impute not the Cauſe of it either to Pbarnabaxus, Lyſan-. 
der, or the Lacedæmonians ; but they ſay, that he. kept, 
a young Lady of a noble Houſe, whom he had debauch'd; 
and that her Brothers not being able to endure the Indig-, 
nity, by Night ſet fire to the Houfe where he dwelt, and. 
as he endeavoured to ſave himſelf from the Flames, ſlew, 
him with their Darts, in the before related. 
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2 HE Howſe of the Ae in Rene. e 
2 many eminent Patricians; and among the 
3 Gn 15 ee, 18 ky was Grandſon to: 
| uma by his Daughter omponia and cs ne 
there after Tullus Heſtilius, of the ſame 
Family were alſo Publius, and Qaintus Marcius; which 
two brought i into the City the greateſt part of the beſt. 
Water in Rome, As alſo Cenſorinus 3 who after he had 
been twice choſen Cenſor by the People, perſuaded 
them himſelf to make a perpetual Decree, that᷑ no body 
ſhould bear that Office a ſecond. time, Caius Marcius, - 
of whom I now write, being left an Orphan, and 
brought up under the Widowhood ef h his Mother, has 
hewn that the early Boſs of a Father, tho' attended 
ith other difadvantages, yet can prove no hindrance 
to a Man's being virtuous; or eminent in the World: 
otherwiſe might bad Men exclaim againſt That, and a \ 
J soſe Education, as the Cauſe of their corrupt and 1 1 
"nd = X bauched. 
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bauched Lives. This ſame Perfon alſo was a remarkable 


"evidence. of the Truth of their Opinion, who think. 
that a generous and geod Nature without Diſcipline 


(like a fat Soil without Culture) muſt produce plenty 
of Bad and Good intermix d. For his undaunted Cou- 
nage and firm Conftancy ſpurred him on, and carried 
© "Kim through many glorious Actions; but his ungoverned 
Paſſion and inflexible Obftinacy made him appear harſh 
and diſagreeable among Friends,. and wholly unfit for 
the Eaſe and Freedom of Converſation, So that Theſe 
who admired to ſee his Soul unſhaken either by Plea- 
ſures, Toils, or the temptations. of Money, allowing 
his Conſtancy the reſpective names of Temperance, 
ſtice and Fortitude; yet in eivil Intereourſs-and af- 

irs of State, they could not but be diſgufted at his 
rough imperious Temper, too haughty for a Republick. 
And indeed the advantages of a liberal Education are in 
nothing more apparent than This, that it ſoftens and 
poliſhes: a rugged Temper. by rules of Prudence, and 
precepts of Morality, teaching Men to moderate their 


Deſires, to chooſe the ſober Mean, and avoid Extremes. 


In thoſe times, that ſort of Galantry, which exerted 
iſclf in military Arts and martial Attainments, was 


moſt encouraged and eſteemed at Rome; which is evi- 
gent from hence, that the Latin Word for Virtue came- 


then to ſignify Valour, and the general Term was ap- 


plied to that particufar Excellence, which is properly 


called Fortitude, Now Marcivs having a more than 

ordinary Inclination for military Exerciſes, began to 

handle Arms from his very Childhood; but thought 

that external Inftruments, and artificial Arms would 

de of ſmall Service to Them who had not their natural 

Weapons ready, and at command; ſo he exerciſed and 
Prepared his Body for all manner of Engagements; he 
acquired a nimble Swiftneſs to purſue, and ſuch a ſteady 
 Firmneſs to grapple and wreſtle with the Enemy, that 
None could eaſily get clear of him; ſo that All whe 
tried their Abilities with him and were worſted in the 
Engagement, excuſed their own Weakneſs by pleading 
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The firft Expedition he made was in his Youth, when 
Targuin (who had been King of Rome, but afterwards 
baniſhed) after many Skirmiſhes and Defeats, made his 
laſt Puſh, and ventured all at a fingle Throw. A great 
number of the Latins, and other People of Italy, 
Joined Forces with him, and were marching toward 
the City, tho not ſo much out of deſire to ſerve and 
reſtore Tarquin, as Fear and Envy of the Roman Great- 
neſs, which they intended to pull down from its late 
advancement. The Armies engaged in a deciſive Bat- 
Ye, which had various Turns; Marcia fighting brav 
20 hs Dictator's Preſence, ſaw a 22 oo fa 
im; inſtead of deſerting him in that Extremity, = 
He Rept in CR SC TIES 
New the Aggreſſor. The General having got the Vic- 
tory, crowned him firſt for that Action with a Garland 
of Oak; for This was the Reward given to a Soldier 
who had ſaved the Life of any Remen Citizen ; whe- 
ther the Law intended ſome ſpecial Honour to the Oak, 
in Memory of the Arcadians, whom the Oracle had 
celebrated by the name of Acorn · eaters ; or becauſe they 
could eaſily meet with Plenty of it, where · ever 


cer, the great Guardian of their City, they might ther 
fore think it the moſt proper Ornament fi Fin who 
ns Citizen. Befides, the Oak is a Tree that 
| the moſt and faireſt Fruit of any that grows wild, 
and is tronger than Any that are dreſſed and improved 
dy Art; its Acorns alſo were the principal Diet of the 
firſt Ages; and the Honey which was commonly found 
there, afforded them a very pleaſant Liquorz it ſup 
12 too even with Fowl and other Creatures 19 

inties, producing Miſſeltoe, for Birdlime, that artful 
Inſtrument to inſnare them. But to return, It is re- 
ed that Caſtor and Pollux appear'd in the Battle be- 
mentioned, and immediately after it were ſeen at 
Rome in the Forum, juſt by the Fountain where their 
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ela now ſtands; upon Horſes — wid 


Sweat, as if they had rid Poſt. thither to bring News 


; "of the Victory; on which account the 1 th of July 


© (being the Day of this Senn was: deditated to che 
FTuin.-Gods. ; 

- Now we may obſerve i in ' geheral, that when vale 
Men meet with Applauſe; and an early — rag 
i they have Souls but Nightly touched with Ambition, 
*all their thirſt for Glory is ſoon extinguiſhed, and their 


" Deſires ſatiated; whereas Honours. conferred on a more 


rm and ſolid Mind, illuſtrate and enlarge it; they net 
Ther dull the Appetite; nor ſtrain the Capacity, but 
Ake a brisk Gale drive it on in purſuit of farther Glory. 
Such a Man looks upon Fame, not as a Rewatd. of his 

preſent Virtue, but às an Earneſt he has given of his 


; f ture Performances; and is aſhamed to underlive the 
mY Credit he has won, and not ontffline his paſt illuſtrious 


Actions. Martius had a Soul of this Frame. He was 


| always efideayoutirſy to excel Himſelf, and continually 
h engaged i in ſome new Exploit. Whatever extraordinary 


Action he had performed, he thought himſelf obliged 
to out- dd it the next Opportunity. He added one — 
Action to Another, and heaped Trophies upon 


| Ee *till he became the Subject of a glorious — 


among the Getierals; the latter of them ſtill ſtriv- 
Ing with his Predeceſſor, which ſhould pay him the 


| "greateſt reſpect, and" ſpeak higheſt in his Commenda- 


"tion. For the Romant having many Wars in thoſe 
times, and frequent 2 Marcius was preſerit 
'at them All, and never returned without Laurels or 
Rewards; and whereas Others made Glory the end of 
their Valour, the end of his Glory was the Gladneſs 
of his Mother, whom he loved moſt tenderly. The 
delight ſhe took to hear him praiſed, and to ſee him 
*crown'd, and her weeping for Joy in his Embraces, 
made him i in his own Thoughts, the moſt honourable 
and happy Perſon in the World: A Sentiment not un- 

E That of Epaminondas, who is ſaid tor profeſs, _ 


4 of reckonedꝰ i — ans of his hole Life 
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Caius Marcius Coriclanus. 245 
that his Father and Mother ſtill ſurvived to behold his 
Conduct and Victory at Leuctra. He had the Satif- / 
faction indeed to ſee both his Parents partake with 
Him, and enjoy the Pleaſure of his good Fortune; but 
Marcius holding himſelf obliged to pay his Mother Vo- 
lumnia all that Duty and Gratitude which would have 
belonged to his Father, could never ſatisfy his Mind, 
or think he did enough in all the Comforts and Careſles 
the received from him, but took a Wife alſo at hep 
Motion and Intreaty; and after ſhe had born him 
Children, lived ſtill with his Mother, The repute of 
His Integrity and Courage had by this time gained him 
= conſiderable Intereſt and Authority at Rome, when the 
Senate favouring the richer ſort of Citizens were at 
difference with the common People, who made grievous 
Complaints againſt the intolerable Severity of their Cre- 
ditors. For Thoſe that had any conſiderable Stock, 
were ſoon ftrip'd of their Goods by way of Pawns and 
Auctions; and Thoſe that were already reduced, they 
carried to Priſon, and kept their Bodies under Confine- 
ment, tho* they ſhowed upon them the Scars and 
Wounds which they had received in the Service of their 
Country, in ſeveral Expeditions ; particularly ia the 
Laft againſt the Sabines; which they undertook upon 
a Promiſe made by the rich Creditors, that they would 
uſe them more mildly for the future, Marcus Fulerius 
the Conſul having engaged alſo for the Performance of 
it. But when they had fought there with Alacrity 
and Courage, and returned home Victors, no abatement 
of their Debts was made; the Senate too pretended to 
remember nothing of that Agreement, and heheld then 


without any concern dragged away like Slaves, and 


their Goods ſeiz'd upon as formerly. This cauſed: fre- 
quent Tumults, and open Mutinies in the City 3 and 
the Enemy perceiving theſe Diſtractions among the 
People, began to invade and lay waſte the Country, 

Upon This the Conſuls gave notice that All that were 
of Age ſhould appear in Arms; but no body obeyed the 


Summons. This ſet the Magiſtrates thetuſelves at dif» 


K 3 ference. 
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ference.” Some thought it moſt adviſeable ts comply 
a little with the- Poor, and remit ſomething of the ſtrict 


KRKigour of the Law. Others declared againſt that Pro- 


poſal, and particularly Marcius. He thought the Buſi- 


* neſs of the Money was not the main thing to be re- 


garded; but looked upon theſe diſorderly. Proceedings 
as 'an Inſtance of the People's growing Inſolence, and 
an Attempt to ſubvert the eſtabliſh'd Laws; it.2vould 
Therefore become the Wiſdom. ef the Government to flop 


them in their firſt Career, and ſtifle thoſe unruly Heats 


that were now flaming out into à Combuſtion, - .- 
There had been frequent Conventions of the Senate 
iim a fe Days time about this Affair, but no ſatisfactory 


Concluſion could be agreed on. The Commonality per- 


ceiving no Redreſs, on a ſudden roſe all in a Body, and 
after ſome time ſpent in encouraging one another, left 
the City, and marching up that Aſcent which is now 
called the Holy Monnt, they ſat down by the River 
"Anien, They committed no Act of Hoſtility, in their 
March, only they made heavy Outcries as they. paſſed 
along, complaining, that the rich Men bad expelled, and 
'sbruſt them out of the City; ' that Italy would every 
bert afford them the Benefit of Air and Water for t 
mall remainder: of their Lives, and a. Place f Burial 
oben they died, which was all they bad to enpèct, if 


| They fail in Rome, beſides being killed and wounded is 


rime of Mar for the. defence f their Oppreſſors.” The 
Senate dreading the Conſequence of this Rupture, ſent 
Tome of the graveſt of their Order, ſuch as were moſt 
moderate, and beſt beloved among the People; to treat 
with them r 2 
Menenius Agrippa, their chief Spokeſman, after much 
Courtſhip to the Rabble, and no leſs Freedom us'd on 
behalf of the Senate, came at length to conclude his 
Diſcourfe with this celebrated Fable. It ones happened, 
 fays he, that all the other Members ef Man's Body fell 
20 mutiny againſ} the Stomach, ⁊ohicb 17 accuſei as the 


| only idle uncontributing Part in the Whole, while the reſt 
were put to mighty Hardſhips, and ihe experce of much | 


Labour 
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Labour to fupply That," and miniſter to its appetites, '- But 
the provident and painful Stomach, bearing futh a ſenſe= 
leſs charge brought againſt ber, could not chooſe but laugh 
at the Ignorance and Ill- breeding of thoſe diſſatisfied Mem 
bers, zubo either wanted the Wit to underſtand, or elſe 
tbe Civility to acknowledge, that ſbe receives the — 
ment into ber Office out of meer Charity to the, publick; 
which ſhe returns ever with Advantage ; that being pre- 
pared by the. Art of ber Chenuſtry, it may paſs and cir- 
culate to All, and fo furniſh them with ſpirits for Lifd 
and Action. Now this is exactly the caſe betwixt you 
and the Senate, O ye Roman Citixens, and the very Image 
of its Care and kind Dealing as to your Repard ; fo? 
there they mingle Counſels, and digeſi Matters, which bes 
come the Strength and Maniitenancs: of, the whole State:, 
and that ſecretly diſperſe and bring home all manner of 
Support and Convenience to everyone of In. 
This Story, and the Application, pacified the People 
ſo they only deſired the Choice of frye Men to protect 
ſuch as ſhould need aſſiſtance, and relieve the Injured; 
which Officers are now called Tribunes of the People. 
This was granted by the Senate; and the two firſt they 
Choſe were Junius Brutus and Sicinius Vellutus, the 
Ring-leaders* of that Sedition, The City being thus 


re - united, the Commons preſently. took Arms, and 
readily liſted themſelves under their Commanders for 
the War. As for Mareius, tho' he was not a little 


diſpleaſed at theſe Incroachments of the Populace, and 
the declining Power of the Senate, and obſerved moſt 
of the other Patricians were of the ſame Mind; yet he 
intreated them not to be leſs zealous than the People 
for the Service of their Country, but to ſhe w them- 
ſelves ſuperior to them, not ſo much in Power and 
Riches, as in their virtuous and heroick Minds. { 
The Romans were tow. at War with a Nation called 


. the Volſcians; whoſe principal Seat, or City of the 


greateſt Note and Eminence, was that of Corioli; when 
therefore Cominius the Conſul had inveſted this impor- | 
Place; the reſt of the 7 olciatts, fearing 1. ; 


$, 
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he taken, muſter d up whatever Force they could make 
from all Parts, in order to relieve it, deſigning to give. 


the Romans Battle before the City, and ſo attack them 


on both Sides. Cominius, to avoid this Inconvenience, 
divided his Army, marching himſelf with one Body to 
encounter thoſe Volſcians that made towards him from 
without, and leaving Titus Larcius (the braveſt Roman 
of his time) to command the Other, and ſtill carry on 
the Siege. Thoſe within Corioli deſpiſing now the 
Smallneſs of that Number, made a brisk Sally upon 


them, wherein they prevailed at firſt, and purſued the 


Romans into their Trenches, Here Marcius with a 
ſmall Party flying out to their Aſſiſtance, cut in pieces 
the Firſt that were in his way, ftood the Shock of the 
Reſt, and ſtop'd them in their full Career; then with 
a great Shout recalled the Romans, For he had (what 
Cato required in a Soldier) not only an irreſiſtible Stroke 
and dreadful Arm; but the very Sound of his Voice, 
and Terror of his Aſpect, ſtruck Horror and Confuſion 
into the Enemy. Divers of his own Party then rally- 
jng and making up to him, the Enemies ſoon retreated 
for fear of a ſmarter Onſet from Thoſe they had but 
now routed: But Marcius, not content te fee them 
draw off and retire, preſs'd hard upon the Rear, and 
drove them, as they fled away in haſte, to the very 
Gates of their City ; where perceiving the Romans to 


fall back from the Purſuit, beaten off by a multitude 


of Darts poured down upon them from the Walls, and 
that none of his Followers had the hardineſs to think 
of falling in pell-mell among the Runagates, or forcing 
an Entrance into the City, which had a ſtrong Garri- 
ſon ready to give them a warm reception z he was howe 
ever inſtant with, and did mightily encourage them by 
- his Words and Actions, crying out, That Fortune bad 
pow ſet open Corioli, not ſo much to ſhelter the Van- 

iſhed, as to receive the Conguerors 5 which he had no 
2 ſpoken, but ſeconded by a Few that were will- 
ing to venture with him, he bore along the Crowd, 


made good his Fabse, aud dung bimelf into the 
g 
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Bee thrbugh' the midff of them, no body ating to 
reſiſt or ſuſtain the violence of his frſt Impreflions 3 


but after he had looked well about him, and could di 


cern but a very ſmall number of Aſſiſtants who had 
ſlip'd in to engage in that hazardous Service; and ſaw 
that Friends and Enemĩes were now mingled together, 
there collecting all his. Forces, he perform'd the mo 


extraordinary and incredible Actions, as well for th 


Mishtineſs of his Force, as the Nimbleneſs of his Mo- 
tion, and the Audacity of his Mind, breaking through 


all Oppoſition, conſtraihing Some to ſhift for them 


ſelves in the fartheſt Corners of the City, and Others 
to throw down their Weapons, as deſpairing they ſhould 
be able to oppoſe him. By all which he gave Titus 
Larcius a fair occaſion to bring in the reſt of the Ro- 
mans with Eaſe and Safety... : 
Corioli being thus ſurpriſed' and taken, the greater 


part of the Soldiers fell preſently to — and pillage; 


and ſeemed to have. no other Cares about them but 


how to plunder, and carry off their Booty; at whicek 
Marcius was highly offended, and reproached them for 


it as a diſhoneurable and unworthy thing, that whilſs 
the Conſul and their Fellow-Citizens were now , perbapt 
encountering the other Volſcians, and were bazarding 


| #beir Lives in Battle, They ſhould baſely miſ-ſpend their 


time in running up and down for Pelf and Treaſure, and 
under a pretence of enriching themſelves, decline the pre- 
ent Feopardy,;' yet far all he could alledge, there were 
not many that would' leave plundering for a Share ir 


Glory: Putting himſelf then at the Head of thoſe _ 


enerous Spirits, that were till ready to deſerve well; 
he took that Road where the ' ConfuPs Army had 


march'd before him, often” exciting- his Companions, 


and beſeeching 'them as they went along, That they 
would not falter and give out; praying often to the 


| Gods too, that he might be ſo happy as to arrive beford 
the Fight was over, and come ſeaſonably up to aſſiſt 


92899 
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Cominius, and partake in the petil of that Actiom 
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It was cuſtomary with the Romans of that Age, when 
they ſtood in Battle-Array, and were taking up their 
Bucklers, and girding their Gowns about them, to 
make at the ſame time an unwritten Will or meer ver- 
bal Teſtament, and to name who ſhould be their Heirs 
in the hearing of three or four Witneſſes : In this Poſ- 
ture did Marcius find them at his arrival, the Enemy 
being advanced within View. | 
They were not a little diſordered by his firſt appear- 
ance, ſeeing him all over bloody and ſweating as he 
was, and attended with a ſmall Train; but when he 
haſtily made up to the Conſul with an Air of Gladneſs 
| Looks, giving him his Hand, and recounting to 
| how the City had been taken; when they ſaw 
Cominius alſo embrace and ſalute Marcius upon that Diſ- 
courſe, then every one took heart afreſh, and both 
Buch as were near enough to hear the Relation of his 
Succeſs, and Thoſe that, being at a greater diſtance, 
could only gueſs what had happened by the manner of 
their greeting, beſought the Conſul with a loud Voice, 
that he would lead them on to engage the Enemy; but 
Marcius firſt defired to know how the Volſcians had 
diſpoſed the Order of their Battalia, where they bad 
placed the Men of Mettle, and the moſt reſolute Part 


of the whole Army: Cominius told him he thought 


that the Troops of the Autiates in the main Body were 
Men of the beſt Courage, and inferior to none in Con- 
duet and Bravery : Let me then demand and obtain of 
J*%, ſays Marcius, that I may be directly confronted to 
ebeſe daring People, The Cenſul favoured him in that 
| Requeſt, admiring much the forwardneſs and ardour of 
his Mind. When the Conflict was begun, Marcint 
fally'd out before the reſt, and charged with ſo much 
Fury, that the Van-Guard of the Volſcians were not 
able to ſtand their Ground: For whereſoever - he fell 
in, he preſently bxoke their Ranks, and made a Lane 
through them; but the Parties rallying again, and in- 
clofing him on each fide, the Conſul, who obſerved 


the danger he was in, diſpatched ſome of the * 
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Men he had for his ſpeedy Reſcue, The Diſpute then 
growing warm and 2 about Marcius, and Many fal- 
ling dead in a little ſpace, the Romans bore ſq hard 
upon the Enemies, and preſſed them with ſuch Vio- 
lence, that they were forc'd at length to abandon their 

tations, and to quit the Field; and going now to pro- 
ſecute the Victory, they beſought Marcius, tir d out 
with his Toils, and faint and heavy through the loſs 
of Blood, that he would retire himſelf to the Camp; 

but he replying, that Wearineſs vas a thing which did. 
not befit Conquerors, join'd with them in the Purſuit, 
The whole Army of the Volſcians was defeated, a great 
multitude being ſlain, and as many taken. The nent 
Morning Mareius being ſent for, and the other chief 
Officers ſummoned to attend in the General's Tent, the 
Conſul mounted the Tribunal, and having in the firſt 
* rendered to the Gods the Thanks and Acknow- 
edgments due for that important Victory, he then 
addreſſed himſelf to Mareius, whom he highly extolled 
for his many fignal. Exploits, part of which he had 
been an Eye-witneſs of himſelf, and had received the 
Reſt upon the Teſtimony of Lartius. He then deſired 
him to chooſe a Tenth part of all the Treaſure, and 
Horſes, and Captives, that had fallen into their hands, 
before any diviſion ſhould be made to Others; beſide 
Which, he made him the Preſent of a goodly Horſe 
with Trappings and Military Ornaments, as a Mark: 
and Cogniſance of his ſignal Fortitude z which being 
highly applauded by the whole Army, Marcius ſtep'd 
forth and declared his thankful acceptance of that fingle 
Horſe, and how extremely ſatisfied he was with the 
Praiſe and Elogy which his General had vouchſafed to 
beſtow upon him; but as for other things, which he 
looked upon rather as mercenary Pay than any fignifi- 
cations of Honour, he did wave them all, and ſhould 
be content that his proportion of ſuch Rewards might 
not exceed That of the meaneft Soldier. I have only, 
ſays he, one ſingular Grace to beg, and tbis, Sir, I bepe 
you will not deny me 5 There was among. the Volicians @: 
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dertain Friend F mine, bound with H. in the fred 
2 4 Hoſpitality,” a Perſon of great Probity and Vir= 
now is become a Priſoner, and from the Wealth 
— Freedom  whertin be lived, reduc'd to Poverty and 
Servitude; the Man has fallen "under many OY 
but be would think it a fuffictent Deliverance, F my 5 
ferceſſion Jhall redeem bim from #his One at leaf, $5.4 het 
may not be ſold as a common Slave. Theſe Words of 
 Marcius were followed with ſtill louder Acelamations, 
and he had many more Admirers of this generous Re- 
ſolution by which he conquered Avarice, than of the: 
| Valour he had ſhewn in ſubduing his Enemies. For 
thoſe very Perſons that were touch'd with Spite and 
Envy at ſeeing ſo many Honours heaped upon him 
could not but acknowledge that he was worthy of na 
Greater, for thus nobly declining them; and were more 
in love with that Virtue of his, which made him de- 
ſpiſe ſuch Advantages, than That whereby he had de- 
ſerved them. For tis much more commendable to 
make a right uſe of Riches, than Arms, and more 
honourable 'and keroick ſtill to deſpiſe them, than to 
know how to make a right uſe of them. When the 
Acclamations began to ceaſe, and Silence was obtained, ſo 
Cominius turning to the People: There is no way, fays' Fa 
he, Felloꝛv - Soldiers, of forcing theſe Gifts of ours on 4 Pri 
Perſon above ſueb Gratitgdes and ſo unwilling Zo 7 | for 
them: Let us therefore give him, obat is ſo proper and Da 
ſuitable to the Service be has done, that he cannot e at 
. it ; let us paſs a Vote that be ſhall bereafter be called be 
Coriolanus, wnleſs you think bis Performance at Corioli the 
a has itſelf prevented us in decreeing bim that Title. Hence Hir 
23; therefore came his third Name of Coriolanus. By which+ || 
| it appears, that Carus was his proper Name; that the th. 
ſecond or Sur-name of Marcivs was a Name common no 
tb his Houſe and Family; and that the third Roman” | vir 
Appellative was a ' peculiar note of diſtinction, drawn || th, 
[ afterwards and impos d either from ſome particular Fact, Ian 
ar Fortune, or Signature, or Virtue of Him that bots“ to, 
22 = thus alſo. Among the Greeks adgitional Titles, I 
Oe N 
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were given to Some for their Exploits, as Soter, that 
is; .the Preſerver, and Callanicus, the famous Conqueror, 
Others for ſomething remarkable in their Shape, as 
Phyſcon, the Gorge-Belly, or Crypus, Eagle-nes'd: Ot 
for their good | Qualities, as Euergetes, the Benęfactor 
and Philadelpbus,” the louer of his Brethren ; or cheis 
good Fortune, as Eudæmon, tbe Proſperous; an Epithet 
given. to the ſecond Prince of the Batti. Several Princes 
alſo have had Names appropriated to them in reproach 
and mockery, as Anti gonus That of Doſon, or One that 
was liberal only in the future, ſince he always promiſed, 
but never came to Performance; and 2 who was 
ſtiled Lamyrus, for the fond Opinion he had of bis own 
Wit and Pleaſentnefs ; which latter kind of Denomina- 
tion, by way of Rallery, the Romans did very much 
delight in z for one of the Merelli was furnamed by 
them Diadematus, becauſe he had for a long time toge- 
ther walked about with his Head bound up, by reaſon 
of an Ulcer in his Forehead, TT: 

Another of the ſame Family they called Celer, i. e. 
the ſcuiſt or nimble, for that Expedition and Diſpatch 
he made to procure them a Funeral Entertainment of 
ſo many pair of Gladiators, within a few days after his 
Father's Death; the haſte and magnificence of which 
Proviſion, was thought very ſtrange and extraordinary 
for ſo ſhort a time. There are Some that even at this 
Day derive their Names from certain caſual Incide 
at their Nativity; One for Inſtance, who happens 1 
be born when his Father is abroad in a foreign Country, 
they term Proculus; but if after his Deceaſe, they flile- 
him Pofthumus ; and when two Twins come into the 
World, whereof one dies at the Birth, the Survivor of 
them is called Vopiſeus; nay, they uſe to denominate 
not only their Sy//a's and Nigert, that is, Men of a 
pimpled or ſwarthy Viſage, but their Cæci and Claudii, 
the blind and the lame, from ſuch corporal Blemiſhes 
and Defects; thus wiſely accuſtoming their People not 
to-reckon either the loſs of Sight, or any 6ther bodily 


Mis fortune, as à mattet of ignominy and diſgrace to 


n Vor. II. ; a TY them, 


them, but that they ſhould anſwer to ſuch Names with- 
dut ſhame or confuſion; as their proper Appellations : 
But to treat of theſe thintze is not ſo proper to the Ar- 
gument I have now in hang. 
be War againſt the 'Polſcians way no ſooner at an 
end, but the popular Tribunes and factious Orators fell 
again to revive domeſtiek Troubles, and raiſe another 
Sedition, without any new cauſe of Complaint or juſt 
Grievance to proceed upon; but thoſe” very miſchiefs 
that did unavoidably enſue from their former differences 
and conteſts, were then made uſe of as a ground and 
retence to quarrel with the Nobility : The greateſt 
| par of their Arable Land had been left unſown and 
without Tillage, and the time of War allowing them 
no means or leiſure to fetch in Proviſion from other 
Countries, there was an extreme ſcarcity in Rome + The 
Movers of the People then obſerving that there was 
neither Corn brought into the Market, or if there had 
any to ſupply them, yet they wanted Money to 
buy it, began to calumniate the Wealthy, and hier 
it about, as if They, out of an old Grudge, and to 
revenge themſelves, had purpoſely contrived it thus, to 
Eu 2 Famine upon them. While theſe things were 
In agitation, there came an Embaſſy from the Velitrani, 
bo delivered up their City to the Remans, defiring that 
they would ſend ſome new Inhabitants to people it, in- 
Aſmuch as a late Peſtilential Diſeaſe had ſwept away ſo 
many of the Natives, and made ſuch havock and de- 
_ Arudtion among them, that there was hardly a tenth 
* part remaining of their whole Community. Now this 
- Tad neceſſity of the Pelitrani was conſidered by the 
r oy as a ſeaſonable relief —— — r 
nnd ſeemed to happen very oppertunely for the preſent 
Kate of their 3 only the Dearth Viec- 
tuals had made it needful to eaſe and unburden the City 
of its ſuperfluous Members, but they were in hope alſo 
at the ſame time, by this means, to ſcatter ànd diſſolve 
the Faction which now threatened them, through a 
purgation and diſcharge of the more reſtleſe * 
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flamed Party, that like a redundancy of morbid Hu- 
mours, put them all into ſo dangerous a Ferment. Such 
as Theſe therefore the Conſuls ſingled out to ſupply the 
deſolation at Yclitre, and gave notice to Others that - 
they ſhould be ready to march againſt the IT % 
which was politickly defigned to prevent inteſtine rel . 
by employing them abroad. And there was ſome rea- 
Oh to . preſume, that when as well the Rich as the 
Poor, Thoſe of the Plebeian fide, and the Parrician 
Intereſt, ſhould be mingled again in the ſame Army, 


and the ſame Camp, and engage in one common Ser- 


vice and Jeopardy for the Publick, it would mutually 
diſpoſe them to reconciliation and friendſhip, and to lv 
upon, gentler terms, and after a more ſweet and benign 
faſhion with each other. - © © > ROE. ee 
But Sicinius and Brutus, the Two factious Dæma- 
gegues, oppoſed both theſe Defigns; exclaiming pub- 
ſickly. that the Conſuls were going to diſguiſe the moſt 
cruel and barbarous Action in the World, under that ſo 
mild and plauſible name of a Colony, for no other end, 
but that they might precipitate ſo many poor Citizens, 
as it were, into the very gulf of Perdition, by remov- 
ing them to ſettle in an inſectious Air, and a Place that 
was covered with noiſome-Careaſesz and fending them 
to. ſojourn under a ſtrange and revengeful Deity ; and 
then, as if it would not ſatisfy their hatred, to deſtroy 
Some by Hunger, and expoſe Others to the mercy of a 
Plague, they muſt proceed to involve them alſo in a 
needleſs War of their own chooſing 3- that all other 
Calamities might fall upon the City at once, becauſe it 


did refuſe to bear That of being any longer in ſlaver ,, 


to the Rich. % ee e 2055 
By which kind of Diſcourſes, the People were fo 
filled with Averſion and Inſolence; that none of them 
would appear upon the Conſular Summons to be liſted 
for the War, and they did as little reliſh the Propoſal 
for a new Plantation: This put the Senate into ſuch 
perplexity, that it was utterly at a loſs what to ſay A. 
do. But Marcivs, who began now to ſwell and 

; ; * 0 himſelf 


| 
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Himſelf higher than ordinary, and to take more Spirit 
and Confidence from his noble Actions, being admired 
Toc by the beſt and greateſt Men of Rome, did openly 
oppoſe the Harangues and Practices of theſe popular 
Incendiaries; ſo that in ſpite of them a Colony was 
AQiſpatched to Velitræ; Thoſe that were choſen by Lot; 


being obliged to depart and repair thither upon high 


Penalties : But when he ſaw them obſtinately perſiſt in 
refuſing to. Inrol themſelves for the Yolſcian Service, 
Marcius then muſter d up his own Clients, and as many 
Others as could be wrought upon by Perſuaſion; and 
with Theſe he made an Inroad into the Territories of 
the Antiates, where finding a confiderable Quantity of 

Corn, and lighting upon much Booty both of Cattle 
and Priſoners, he reſerved nothing for himſelf in pri- 
vate, but returned ſafe and empty to Rome, whilſt Thoſe 
that ventured out with him were ſeen loaded with rich 
Pillage, and driving their Prey before them; which 
made the reſt that ſtay d at home repent of their Per- 

verſeneſs, and envy ſuch as had ſped ſo well by the 
Enterpriſe; yea, and to be aggrieved and repine at 
Marcius, and the Power and Reputation he ſtill got, as 
that which did increaſe; and riſe only to the leſſening 
and ruin of the People's Intereſt. Not long after This 
He ſtood for the Conſulſhip, when they began to relent, 
and inclined, to favour him, as being ſenſible what a 

Shame it would be to repulſe and. affront a Man of his 
2 and Courage, and that too after he had done 
them ſo many ſignal Services, and been the Author of 
ſo much good and benefit to the Publick. Now it was 
the Cuſtom for Thoſe who pretended to Offices and 
Dignities among them, to ſolicit and careſs ' the People 
at their General Aſſemblies, clad only in a looſe Gown, 

without any Coat under it, either to promote their 
Supplications the better, by ſuing in ſuch an humble 

Habit, or that ſuch as had receiv'd Wounds in the War 


J üadWi K a0 - 


might thus more readily demonſtrate the vifible Tokens | | 


of their. Fortitude: For it was not from any Suſpicion 


the People then had of Bribery and Corruption, — 
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| Fort of Pyle; whilſt uncorrup 
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am ſuch as did petition them to-apgitar- ungirt 
and open without any cloſe Garment; for it was much 
later, and many Ages after This, that buying and fell» 
ing crept in at their Elections, and Money was an In- 
2 in the publick Suffrages; but Gifts and Pre- 

ad no ſooner ſhewn what influence they had, and 
what Parties they could, make for chooſing Magiſtrates, 
but the ſame Practice came to attempt their Tribunals, 
and even attack their Camps, till by hiring the Valiant, 
and enſlaving Iron to Silver, it grew M aſter of the 

ate, and turned their Commonwealth into a Monar- 

; for it was well and truly ſaid by Him, who did 

em, That the Perſon ⁊ubo firſs began to give Treats 
and Largeſſes to the People, vas He — frft 


9 — of their Strenged and Power; but the Miſchief it 


s ſtole ſecretly in, and by little and little, not be- 

ing preſently diſcerned and taken notice of at Rome; 

og it is not certainly known who the Man was that 
did there firſt either bribe the Citizens, or corrupt tha 
Bench; but in Athens it is ſaid, that Anitus the Son of 
Anthemion was the firſt that gave Money to the Judges, 
toward the latter end of the Peloponnefian War, he be⸗ 
ing then accuſed of — for delivering up the 
Judges, the Remains 
e and give Sentence 
rcius therefore, as the Faſhion 
open the Scars and Gaſhes 


the — Age, did as FEY nm 
n the Roman Courts. 
of Candidates was, laying 


that were ſtill viſible in his Body, from thoſe innume- 


Table Battles and Conflicts wherein he had ſucceſſively 


| engaged, and always victoriouſiy fignalized himſelf * 


ſeventeen Vears together; out of -a certain re 
for his Virtue they were aſhamed to refuſe him, and 


121 therefore engaged One with the Other to chooſe ken 


Conſul ;- but when the Day of Election was nom come, 


and Marcius appeared. at the Place where they were to 
give their Votes, with a pompous 


attending him, and all the Patricians did manifeſtly ex- 


Train of Senators 


preſs a greater Concern, and acted more vigorouſiy in 
nee 92 * done before on = 
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like Occafion ; the Commons'then fell off again from 
all the kindneſs they had conceived for him, and inſtead 
of their late Benevolence, -were carried to Indignation 
and Envy on the fudden ; the Malignity of which Paſ- 


ould be inveſted with all the Power which that Of-- 
fice would give him, 'he might employ it to their Pre- 
Judice, and- utterly — the People of that Li 

which was yet left them: Being therefore fo ill af- 
fected, and reaſoning thus among themſelves, in con- 
cluſion they rejected Marrcivus, When two others were 
declared Conſuls, the Senate took it extremely ill, rec- 


than Marcius,, who for his own part was very he Di 
nettled at this Proceeding, and . not bear the 
race with any Temper : Having uſed to indulg 
more violent and impetuous paſſions of his Soul, as 77 
there was ſomething of Bravery and Grandeur in ſuch- 


| which are the Effects of mature Reaſon, and a "good 
Education; He did not conſider, that whoever under- 
takes to manage publicle Buſineſs, and converſe with 
Men, muſt above all things avoid an Obftinacy « of Opi- 
nion which (as Plato ſays) is fit for converſing wit 

nothing but Solitude, and endeayour to endear himſel 
by the contrary Qualities, ſo much derided by the Ig- 


Tance ; whereas Marcius being plain and artleſs, but 
proper work of Fortitude, and not rather a Weakneſs 


and Effeminacy of Mind, which puſhes out Fury from 
within, like th the Swelling of a bruiſed and painful Part, 


9 


Koning that the Indignity reflected more on themſelves 


"Tranſports, without a due Mixture of that Gravity and 
Gentleneſs, Virtues ſo neceſſary for civil Condat, and 


norant and Injudicious, ſuch as Patience and Forbea- 


ſions was aſſiſted too, by the general Fear they were in, 
' that if a Man, who was clearly for having the Senate 
govern, and was ſo mightily reſpected by the Nobles, 


- 


ever rigid and inflexible, and ſtrongly perſuaded, that 
to prevail and vanquiſh All he had to do with, was the 


flung away in great Diſorder, ' being bitterly enraged 
againſt the People. The youngeſt part of the Patri- 
_ GUM 6 0: account. 1 
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and made the greateſt Figure in the City, were always 
wonderfully devoted to his Intereſt, and happening un- 
fortunately to be preſent at that time, and engaged on 
his Side, by their Reſentments and Condolence, much 
aggravated his Misfortunes, and inflamed him; for He 
was their Leader in every Expedition, and a kind In- 
ſtructor in all Martial Affairs; he taught them alſo a 
truly virtuous Emulation; to value themſelves on a 
good Deed, without Detraction, and praiſe one another 
without Envy, ry "Bp en 
In the midſt of theſe Diſtempers a great Quantity of 
Corn was brought into Rome, a conſiderable part where- 
of had been bought up in 7taly, which was equaled by 
another Stock from Syracuſe, as a Preſent from Gelo, 
King of Sicily ; ſo that Many began to have good hopes. 
of their affairs, expecting the City would by this Means 
be. delivered at once both from its Want and Diſcord, 
The Council being thereon immediately called, the 
People came flocking about the Senate houſs, eagerly 
attending the Iſſue of that Deliberation, and expecting 
that the Market-Rates would be gentle and eaſy for 
That which had been bought, and that That which 


was ſent in as a Gift, and came on free-coft, ſhould be 


diftributed gratis among them; for there were Some 
within who adyiſed the Senate thus to moderate the 
Price of the One, and give ſuch Orders for the Diſpo- 
ſal of the Other, But Marcius ftanding up, did ſharply 
inveigh againſt Thoſe who ſpoke in favour of the Mul- 
titude, calling them Flatterers of the Rabble, and Trai- 
tors to the Senate; affirming, That by ſuch mean and 


| fooliſh Gratifications they nouriſhed thoſe ill Seeds of Bold- 


neſs and Petulance, that bad been ſown among the People, 
to their own Prejudice; which they would have done duell 
to obſerve and flifle at their fir arance, and not 
have ſuffered the Plebeians to grow ſo firong, By giving 


ſuch exorbitant 2 to their Tribunes; for : 


were re complying with tbem in vubat- 
ever they nded, and yielding to their Humour; ſo 
#hat living in a Sort of Anarchy, they "would no _ 


\ 
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obey the Conſuls, or oxon any Superior, but the Heads and 
Leaders of. their own Faction; and when things are come 
to this paſs, for us, lays he, to fit here and decree Lar- 
geſſes and Diſtributions for them, like the Grecians, where 
the Populace is ſupreme and abſolute , what would it be 
elſe but to cheriſh and indulge their Inſolence, to the Ruin 
of us all? For ſure they wwill not pretend to theſe Libe- 
ralities, as a Reward of publick Service, which them- 
ſelves know they have ſo _ deſerted ; nor of thoſe Se- 


ditions whereby they bave ſo often betray d their County; 


er of thoſe Slanders they bave been glwayi ready to pro- 
— the S heyy but will SEE e 7 Fa a 
Bounty, which ſeems to have no other wiſible; Cauſe, muſ? 
be the Effect of our Fear and Flattery; and ſo expecting 
Hill farther Submiſſions, they will come to no end of their 
Diſebedience, nor euer ceaſe from Riot, Uproars and ſe- 
ditious Practices. To do This therefore, would be. direct 
Madneſs in us. Nay, F we bad the Wiſdom, that be- 
comes Men of our Order, que ſhould go directly and demo- 
Iiſe that Tribunicial Power of theirs, which, is a plain 

Subverſion of the Conſulſhip, and a perpetual Ground of 
Diviſion in out City, that is no longer united as hereto- 


fore, but bas recerued ſuch a Wound. and 7 WS - 
e 


newer likely to cloſe again, and ſuffer . us to be of a joint 
Body, = the ſame Mind; or to leave beightning our 
own Diſtempers, and being a Plague and Torment to each 
other. Marcius having faid a great, deal to this Pur- 


poſe, inſpired the young Senators with the ſame furious 
Sentiments, and had almoſt all the Rich on his fide, 


who cry'd him up as the only Man their City had that 
was inſuperable by. Force, and above Flattery. . But 
ſome of the more grave and ſober oppoſed him, ſuſ- 


pecting the bad Conſequence of ſuch a Proceeding, 


which proved accordingly ; for the Tribunes that were 
then preſent, perceiving how the Propoſal of Marcius 


took, ran out into the Crowd exclaiming, and calling 
on the Plebeians to ſtand together, and come in to their 


Aſſiſtance. The People therefore flocking together with 
great Noiſe and Tumult were informed of Marcius's 
2085 e Propoſal, 
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85 Propofal, whereupon they fell into ſuch a Rage, that 
they were ready to break in upon the Senate. But the 


Triburtes prevented that, by laying all the Blame on 
Coriolanus, whom they cited to appear before them, and 
give an account of his Behaviour; and when he had 


repulſed thoſe Officers, with contempt, that brought 


him the Summons, they came preſently themſelves with 
the Ædiles, or Overſeers of the Market, deſigning to 
carry him away by Force, and accordingly attempted to 
ſeize his Perſon. But the Nobility ſtriking in to his 
reſcue, thruſt off the Tribunes, and beat the /Zdiles, 
and then the Night approaching broke off 'the Quarrel. 


But as ſoon as it was Day, the Conſuls obſerving the 
People highly exaſperated, and that they ran from all 


Quarters, and met together in the Forum, were afraid 
for the whole City; ſo convening the Senate again, they 
deſired them to adeife how by good Words and milder 
Edicts they might paciſy and compoſe the raging Mul- 
titude : For if they prudently conſidered the State of 


their Affairs, they muſt find that it was not now a 


time to ſtand upon Punctilios of Honour, and contend 


for Reputation; but that ſuch a dangerous and critical 


Conjunfture demanded gentle Methods and good-na- 


- tured Counſels. The Majority of the Senate coming 


in to theſe Meaſures, the Conſuls proceeded to intreat 
and ſoften the Minds of the People as much as poſhble, 
anſwering mildly to the Imputations caſt upon the Se- 
nate, and mixing tender Admonitions and Reproaches 


to the People. And as to a Supply of the Market 


with Proviſions, and at reaſonable Rates, they ſaid there 
ſhould be ifference at all between them. When a 


great part of the Commonality were grown cool, as ap- 


peared by their orderly and quiet Audience, the Tri- 
bunes ſtood up and declared, that ſince the Senate were 
at length pleaſed to ſubmit to Reaſon, and act ſoberly 
with the People, They in their turn were ready to con- 
deſcend to all things that were fair and equitable; but 
at the ſame time they demanded Marcius to give his. 


Anſwer to theſe Particulars ; Firſt, Whether be = 
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deny that be bad incited the Senate to ſubvert the Covern- 
ment, and deſtroy the Authority of the Fes F and in 
the next Place, Wbetber ⁊uben be 2vas called to account 
for it, be did not diſobey their Summons ? and laſt of all, 
Whether by the Blows and other publick Afronts given to 

the Mdiles, be did not, as far as was in bis Power, 
eemmence a Civil War, and ftir up, and provoke the Citi- 
zens to take up Arms one againſt anotbernh  « _. 

| + Theſe Articles were brought on purpoſe either to 
humble Marcius, and make it appear he was of a mean 
Spirit, if contrary to his Nature he ſhould now ſtoop to 
and court the People; or if he ſtill kept up to the 
height of his Reſolution (which they had greater hopes 
of, gueſſing rightly at the Man) he might incur their 
Difpleaſure-to ſuch a degree, as to make them for ever 
e,, vue 337 ow, 2 

Coriolanus therefore appearing as it were to juſtify 

himſelf from the Impeachment, the People ſtood ſilen 
and gave him a quiet Hearing. But when, inſtead of 
the ſubmiſſive Language which was expected, he began 
to uſe not only an offenſive Freedom, and the. Liberty of | 
an Accuſation rather than Apology ; but by his fierce 
tone of Voice, as well as the ſtern, intrepid air of his | 
Countenance, demonſtrated a Security little differing || 
from Diſdain and Contempt, the whole Multitude was 
incenſed, and gave ſufficient Indications of their Diſguſt 
and Indignation at his Diſcourſe. Hereupon Sicinius, N 
the boldeſt of all the Tribunes, aftet a little Conference | 
with the reſt of his Collegues, pronounced before them | 
all, That Marcius vas condemned to die by the Tribunes of 
ebe People; and commanded the ÆAdiles to drag him im- 
mediately up to the Tarpeian Rock, and hurl him head - | 
long from the Precipice. But when they went to ſeize || 
him, the Action appeared horrible and inſolent, even 

to many of the Plebeian Party. But the Patricians ; 
were ſo much affected with it, that almoſt out of their | 

Witts, they cried all for Help, and ſurrounding Mar- 
cius got him among them, whilſt Some made uſe ot 

their Hands to keep off the Arreſt, and Others 1 | 
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ont Theirs in Supplication to the Multitude. But in ſo 
great a Hurry and Tumult, there was no good to be 
done by Words and Outcries, till the Friends and Ac- 
quaintance of the Tribunes perceiving it would be im- 
poſſible to carry off Marcius to Puniſhment without 


much Bloodſhed and Slaughter of the Nobility, per- 


ſuaded them to drop the unuſual and odious Part of it, 
and not to diſpatch him violently, and without the due 
Forms of Juſtice, but refer all to the general Suffrage 
of the People. Then Sicinius deſiſting a little, demanded 
of the Patricians what they meant by thus forcibly reſ- 
cuing Marcius out of the Hands of the People, when 
they were going to inflict due Puniſhment on him? 
The Senate in reply demanded of him again, What is 
your-meaning, and what do you defign, by thus hauling 
one of the <vorthieſs Men in Rome to ſuch a barbarous 
and illegal Execution, without ſo much as the ordinary 
Privilege of a free Trial? If that be all, ſaid Sicinius, 
it ſhall ſerve you no longer as a Pretence for your Quar- 
s and factiu Differences with the People; they grant 
*obat you require, that the Man be judged according to 
of Law. And as for you Marcius, woe aſſign you 

the third Seſſion Day to make your Appearance and De- 


Fence, and try if you can ſatisfy the Citizens of your In» 


wocence, who will then by Vote determine your Fate, The 
Noblemen were content with a Reſpite for that time, 
and returned home well ſatisfied, having brought off 
Mareius in Safety. ; ; 1 6 

In the mean time, before the third Seſſion (for the 
Romans bold their Seffions every ninth Day, whick from 
thence are called in Latin Nundinæ) there fell out a War 
with the Antiates, which, becauſe it was like to be of 
ſome Continuance, gave them hopes of evading the 
Judgment, preſuming the People would grow mild and 
tractable, and their Fury leſſen by degrees, and languiſh, 


it not totally ceaſe, while they were taken up with the 


"Buſineſs of that Enterpriſe : But thoſe of Autium having 
made a Peace with the Romans ſooner than was expected, 
the Army returned home, and the Patricians were again 
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| In great Perplexity, and had frequent Meetings and Con- 
ſultations among themſelves, the Subject“ of which was, 
how things might be ſo managed that they ſhould neither 
deſert Marcius, nor give occaſion to Thoſe that influenced 
the People to put them into new Diſorders, - Now Ap- 
2 Claudius, who was moſt of all averſe to the Popular 
Intereſt, made a ſolemn Declaration, and told them, 
That the Senate would utterly deſtroy itſelf, and betray the 
Government, if they ſhould once Tuffer the People to become 
their Fudges, and aſſume the Authority of 88 can 
pital Sentence upon any of the Patricians : But the oldeſt, 
and moſt inclined to Popularity, delivered it. as their 


Opinion, That the People wwould not be too bard and ſevere 


upon them, but more kind and gentle by the Conceſſion of 

uch a Power : For, ſaid they, they do nat contemn the 
Senate, but are afraid of being contemned by it z and the 
Allowance of ſuch a Prerogative of judging wvill be a Teſti- 
mony of Reſpect, and a means of Comfort to them, ſo that 
at the Moment they receive a Liberty to vote in ſuch Caſes, 
they will drop their Animoſities, When Coriolanus ſaw 
the Senate in ſuſpence upon his account, divided between 
the Kindnefs they had for him and their Apprehenſions 
from the People, he defired to know of the Tribunes the 


Crimes they intended to charge him with, and the Heads 


of that Indictment they would oblige him to plead to be- 
fore the People; and being told that he was to be ac- 
cuſed of arbitrary yo map Tyranny ;. Let. me 
go then, ſaid he, to clear myſelf ef that Imputation before 
them ; and T promiſe to refuſe no ſort of Cogniſance touch- 
ing this Article, nor any Puniſhment whatever, if I be 


convicted of it; provided you keep to that alone, and do 


not impoſe upon the Senate, When they had made him 
_ a Promiſe of it upon thoſe Terms and Conditions, he 
ſubmitted to his Trial. va. x 
The People being met, the firſt thing the Tribunes 
did was to obtain by Force that the Suffrages ſhould be 
taken by Tribes, and not by Qenturies ; whereby the in- 
digent and factious Rabble, who had no regard for Ho- 


nour or Honeſty, would be ſyre to carry it at the Poll, 


againſt 
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againſt the more wealthy Citizens as well as againſt the 
military Men, and Patricians. In the next place, where- 
as — had engaged to proſecute Marcius upon no other 
Head but That of Tyranny (which could never be made 
out againſt him) they did wave and relinquiſh this Plea, 

nd inſtead thereof, fell to repeat and aggravate ſome 


Words of his which had been formerly ſpoken in the 


Senate; as, that he did there oppoſe and diſſuade an 
Abatement of the Price of Corn, and adviſed and en- 
couraged them to reſume the Tribunitian Power; adding 
further, as a new Impeachment, the Diſtribution that 
was made by him of the Spoil and Booty he had taken 
from the Antiates, when he over - run their Country, 


which upon his own head he had divided among Thoſe 


that were readieſt to follow him; whereas it ought ra- 
ther to have been pete on into the publick Store-houſe, 
and diſpoſed of by Authority of the Senate for the com- 
mon Intereſt ; which laſt Accuſation did, they ſay, more 
ſurpriſe and diſcompoſe Marcius than all the reft, as not 
expecting he ſhould ever be queſtioned upon that Subject, 
and therefore leſs provided to give a plaufible and fatiſ- 
factory Anſwer to it on the ſudden ; but when, by way 
of excuſe, he began to magnify the Merits of Thoſe who 


had been Partakers with him in the Action, Such as ſtaid 


at home being more numerous than the Other, and not 
enduring to hear Them commended, did fo diſturb him 
by the noiſe they made, that he could not proceed upon 
that Argument. In concluſion, when they came to vote, 
he was condemned by a Majority of three entire Tribes, 
out of one and twenty, and the Penalty to which they 
adjudged him, was perpetual Baniſhment, After Decla- 
ration of the Sentence, the People went away with 
greater Joy, Tranſport and Triumph than they had ever 
ſhewn for any Victory againſt their Enemies: But the 


Senate was all in Heavineſs, and a deep Dejection; re- 
-penting now and vex'd, that they had not done and ſuf- 
fered any thing rather than given way to the People's In- 
ſolence, and let Them aſſume ſo great Authority. There 
was no need then to look upon their Habit, or other 
* Vorl. II. . | 2 — Marks 
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Marks of DiſtinRion, to diſcern a Senator from any vul- 
gar Citizen, for it ſoon appeared that the Briſ and Gay 
were all Plebeians; and you might know a Nobleman by 
his ſad Countenance only Marcius ſeemed not ſhock d 
or humbled in the leaſt at his Misfortune, appearing ſtill 
in his Geſture, Motion and Aſpect, the ſame ſteady Man, 
and among all Others of his Rank, that were ſo deeply 
touch' d, Alone unaffected with it. But this Inſenſibili- 
ty was not owing to Reaſon or a Sweetneſs of Temper, 
much leſs to his Patience and Moderation; It was be- 
cauſe he was then full of Rancor and Indignation. And 
tho' the Generality of Mankind are not ſenſible of it, 
this is ever the State of a Mind fonk in Grief. That 
Paſſion, when in the height, ſwells and inflames the 
Mind, and, turning to a ſort of Madneſs, baniſheth all 
Weakneſs and Dejection. Hence likewiſe it is that an 
angry Man ſeems courageous, as One in a Fever ſeems to 
be afire, the Soul being all in Motion, and as it were, all 
boiling over. Now ſuch was Marcius's Caſe, as he made 
appear immediately by his following Actions; for upon his 
return home, he embraces his Mother and Wife, who were 
all in Tears; and taking his Leave of them he exhorted 
them to bear their Afflictions patiently. This done, he 
haſten' d to One of the City Gates, whither all the Nobi- 
lity attended him; and there, without ſo much as taking 
any thing with him, or aſking one Queſtion, he left them, 
accompanied with only three or four of his Clients. He 
continued ſolitary for a few Days in ſome of his Villas near 
Rome, diſtracted with variety of Thoughts, ſuch as Rage 
and Indignation fuggeſted ; in which he propoſed not any 
Honourable End or Advantage to Himſelf, but only how 
to ſatisfy his Revenge upon the Romans; for which Pur- 
pole, at laſt, he reſolv d to raiſe a heavy War againſt them. 
I order hereunto, his Buſineſs was in the firſt. place 
to make trial of the Yolſcians, whom he knew to be ſtill 
vigorous and flouriſhing enough both in Strength and 
Treaſure, . and did imagine their Force and Power was 
not ſo much abated, as their Spite and wrathful Perti- 
nancy was increaſed, by the late Oyerthrows they had 
725 008 8 received 
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Seneroſity of Tullus, and that none of the Volſcians did 


of the Poet; 
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Antium, called Tullus Aufidius, who, for his Wealth 
and Proweſs, and the Splendor of his Family, had the 
Reſpect and Privilege of a King among all the Polſcians, 
but One whom 'Marcius knew to have a particular 
Pique and an inveterate Malice againſt him above any 
Roman whatſoever ; for there having frequent Menaces 
and Challenges paſs'd between them as they met toge= 
ther in the Field, and by often defying each other through 

a Competition of their Valour (as the Strife and Emula- 
tion of youthful Spirits do uſually prompt them to ſuch 
Braveries) they had, beſides the common Quarrel of their 
Country, conceiv'd a mutual Enmity and private Hatred 
to each other; but for all this, conſidering: the great 
fo much deſire an 6ccafion to return back upon the Ro- 
mans ſome part of the Evils they had done them, he 
ventured at a thing which mightily confirms that Saying. 


hr Hard with Anger is the Strife, © 

Which Pleaſure purchaſes woith Life. ' — 
For putting on ſuch Clothes and Habilimenits, by which 
he might appear moſt unlike the Perſon he was, to All 
that ſhould ſee him in that Equipage, as Homer ſays of 
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His Arrival at Autium was about Evening; and tho 
Several met him in the Street, yet he paſſed along with - 
out being known to Any, and went directly on to the 
Houſe of Tullas; where ſtealing in undiſcovered, he pre- 
ſently made up to the Fire-hearth (a Place that was ſa- 
cred to their Lares) and ſeated himſelf there, without 
ing a Word, or ufing any Motion, after he had cok ẽ 
vered his Head to prevent obſervance. - Thoſe of the Fa- 
mily could not chooſe but wonder at the Man's Confi- | 
SLIP 5 1 | dence, 


dence, and yet they were afraid either to raife or queſtiom 
him, (for there was a certain Air of Majeſty! about him, 
which-ſhew'd itſelf both in his Poſture and his Silence) 
but they recounted the ſtrangeneſs of this Accident to 
Tullus, who was at Supper, and immediately roſe from 

Table, and coming to Corialunus, aſk d him, bo be 
was, and for what Buſineſs be came thither? Whereupon 
Marcius unmuffling himſelf, and a while, If; 
ſays he, thou canſt not yet call me to mind, Tullus, if thow 
doft-not believe tby own-Eyes concerning me, I muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be my own Accuſer; Know "therefore that I am 


Caius Marcius; the Author of ſo much Miſchief to the Vols 


ſcians, #vbich rf I ſhould offer to deny, the Surname of Co- 
riolanus I noc bear would be a ſufficient Evidence againſh 
me; for I baue no other Recompence to beaſt of for all the 
Hardſhips and Perils I baue gone through during the Wars 
| briqaueen us, but a Title that proclaims my Ennuty to your 
Nation, and This is the only thing which is ſtill left me 
as for other Advuntages, I have been ſtripped and deprived 
4 them All at once by the Envy and Outrage of the Roman 

cople, and through the Cowardiſe and Treachery'af the 
Magiſtrates, and Thoſe of my own Order; ſo that I am 
driven out as an Exile, and become an bumble Suppliant 
before thy bouſbold Gods; not ſo much for Safety and Pro- 
techion, ¶ for what ould make me come hither, bad I heen 
afraid to die?) as to ſeei and procure Vengeance ggainſt 


Thoſe that have expelled me from my Country; which, me« 


_ thinks, I have already ubtain d, uttin elf into t 
Hand:: If thou ris: CEL thy x Jr 4 
Tullus, reap the Benefit of my Miſeries, and make 
ſonal Calamities became  a' National Benefit to tbe Volſci. 
J Gall do ſo much more Serwite in fighting for, than againſt 
youg as They can manage the War better, ubs art pri 
to, than Such as are unacquainted with rh Secrets of rhe 
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Tullui was highly delighted at this Diſcourſe, and giv- 
ing him his Right Hand, Riſe, ſays he, Marcius, and 
take Courage. The Preſent you thus make of yourſelf is in- 


efimable,. and you may aſſure. yourſeif that the Volſcians 


wwill:not be ungrateful, 1) 4 40 00 
When he had ſaid This he took: him inſtantly with 


him to the Table, where he entertained him with great 


Kindneſs and Hoſpitality. The next and the following 
Days they entered into cloſe Debate upon the Means of 
renewing the War, and carrying it on with Vigour and 
Succeſs, * n ; . te i | 00 1 


Troubles and Commotions at Reme, from the Animefity 


of the Senators againſt the People, which came to be 
heightned by the late Condemnation of Marcius; beſide: 
their Southſayers and Prieſts, and even private Perſons, 
brought in fearful Accounts of Signs and Pradigies, that 
were very much to be regarded, One whereof I ſhall 
mention here, which they report happened in this man- 
ner: Titus Latinus, one of ordinary Condition, but yet 
a ſober and virtuous Man, free from all ſuperſtitions 
Fancies, on one hand, and much more from Vanity and 
Boaſting on the other, had an Apparitian in his Sleep, 
as if Jupiter came within view, and bid him tell the 
Senate, That at the Games they bad been celebrating to bis 
Honour they had cauſed the Proceſſion to be conducted by an 
ill. favoured Leader, which bad much diſbanaured bim. 
At firſt he did not much mind this Viſion, but having 
ſeen and ſlighted it a ſecond and third time, he then ſaw 
the moſt hopeful Son he had expire before his Eyes; and 
his own Body was ſo ſtruck and looſen'd on a ſudden, 
that Himſelf became utterly. impotent. "Theſe things he 
related, being at his Defire brought into the Senate on a 
Couch: The Story goes that he had no ſogner delivered 


his Meſſage, but he felt his Strength and Vigour return, 


ſo that he got upon his Legs, and went home without 
any Aſſiſtance. The Senators being ſurpriſed at it, made 
a ſtrict enquiry into the Matter; which proved to be 


This, A certain Perſon had given up a Servant of His 
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to the reſt of his Fellows, with Charge firſt Te him 
through the Market, and then to kill him. While they. 
were executing this Command, and ſcourging the Fel- 
low; that ſcrew'd himſelf. into All manner of Poſtures, 
and diſagreeable Shapes, through the Torture he was in, 
a ſolemn Proceſſion in Honour of Jupiter chanced to ſol · 
low at their Heels. Several of the Aſſiſtants were very 
much ſcandaliz d at ſuch a Sight, the horrible Suffering 
and the indecent Poſtures of that Wretch being equally 
offenſive to the Spectators, and deteſted by them.; yet 


no Body would interpoſe, or call the Actors to account 


for it, they only ſpent ſome Reproaches and Curſes on 
the Maſter, who was ſo bitter and barbarous in his In- 
flictions: For the Romans treated their Servants with 
much Humanity in thoſe" days, becauſe they did then 
work and labour themſelves and live together among 
them, and ſo were apt to be more gentle and familiar 
with their own Domeſticks; for it was one of the greateſt 
Penances for a Servant, who had highly miſdemeaned 
himſelf, to take up that piece of Wood upon his Shoul= 
ders where with they ſupported the Thill of a Waggon, 
and carry it round about through the Neighbourhood ; 
and He that had once undergone the ſhame of This, and 
. was ſeen by Thoſe of the Houſhold, and other Inhabi- 
tants of Place, with that infamous Burden on his 
Back, had no longer any Truſt or Credit among them, 


but was ſtiled Furcifer, by way of Ignominy and Re- 


proach ; for what the Greeks in their Language call 
Hypoſtates, i. e. a Prop or Supporter, is by the Latins 


termed Furca, from the forked figure of that — | 


Inſtrument. | 77 
When therefors Latines had informed thens of 
Apparition; and All were gueſſing who thisilfavoures 
Leader ſhould be; Some 'of the Company baving been 
affected with the Strangeneſs of this Puniſhment, re- 
membred the Slave that was laſh'd through the Market, 
and afterwards put to Death. The Prieſts unanfmouſſy 
agreed, that this muſt be the thing ; ſo the Maſter had 
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anew with more rr and with the utmoſt 
Denn. 

Hence it appears [that Numa was both i in er reſpects 

a wiſe Author of what belongs to religious Offices, and 
that this in particular was an excellent Inſtitution of 
his, to make the People attentive to them; for when 
the Magiſtrat es or Priefts perform any Divine Worſhip, 
2 Crier goes before, and proclaims aloud, Hoc Age; 
which fignifies, Mind what you are about ; and ſo warns 
them carefully te attend to whatever ſacred Action the 
are engaged in, and not to ſuffer any other Bufineſs 
worldly Avocation to intervene and diſturb the Exerciſe, 
well knowing that moſt of Mens Actions, eſpecially 
TRY that relate to the Worſhip of the Gods, ate not 
rſbrmꝰ d without a ſort of Violence and Conftraint, and 
t every Thing belonging thereto would relax unleſs 
d by Neceflity. 
ſupport 1525 cuſtomary for the Midas to begin afreſh 
their Sacrifices, Proceſſions and Spectacles, not only on 
fuch an important Cauſe as This, but for the moſt fri- 
volous Reaſons ; as when one of the Horſes which drew 
the Chariots called Tenſe, in which the Images of their 
Gods were placed, happened to ſtumble, or if the Coach- 
man took hold of the Reins with his left Hand, they 
paſſed a Vote that the whole Office ſhould begin anew ; 
and in che latter Ages one and the ſame Sacrifice was 
performed thirty times over, becauſe there ſeemed always 
to be ſome Defect, or Miſtake, or offenſive Accident in 
it. So great was the Reverence which the Romans paid 
to the Deity. 

In the mean time Marcius and Tullus laid their Pro- 
ject before the chief Men of Antium, adviſing them to 
invade the Romans while they were at Variance among 
themſelyes, and embroil'd in Civil Conteſts and Diſſen- 
ſions. The Reſpects of Shame and Decency hinder'd 
them at firſt from embracing the Motion, becauſe they 
Had agreed and ſworn to a Truce and Ceſfation of Arms 
for the ſpace of two Years 5 but the Romans themſelve 
foon” furniſhed them with a Pretence, by making Pro- 
, clamation 
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clamation (out of an ill-grounded Jealouſy and ſlanderous 


Report) in the midſt of their Shows and Exerciſes, that 
all the Yolſcians who came thither to ſee them, ſhould 
depart the City before Sun-ſet, There are Some who af- 
firm that all this was a Contrivance and Trick of Marcus, 
| who ſent one privately to the Conſuls falſly to accuſe the 
Volſcians, as if they intended to fall upon the Romans during 


their publick Sports, and fire the City. This Affront 


provoked all that Nation to greater Hoſtility than ever 
againſt the Romans, Tullus aggravated the Fact, and ſo 
exaſperated the People, that at laſt he perſuaded them 
to diſpatch Ambaſſadozs to Rome, to demand that part of 
theit Country, and thoſe Towns, that had been taken 
from them in the late War. The Nomans received this 
Meſſage with Indignation, and reply d, That if the Vol- 
ſei took up Arms firſt, the Romans ſhould be the laſs that 
evould lay them down, Upon This, Tullus called a Ge- 
neral Aſſembly of the Volſcian States, where the Vote 
aſſing for War, he adviſed them to ſend for Marius, 
laying aſide all former Grudges, and aſſuring themſelves 
that the Service they ſhould now receive from him, as 
an Ally, would exceed the Damage he had done them 
when their Enemy. Marcius was called, and having 
made an Oration to the People, it appeared he knew how 
to ſpeak as well as fight, and that he excelled in Pru- 
dence as well as Courage.“ So he was immediately join- 
ed in Commiſſion with Tullus. Marcius fearing leſt the 
time 0 for the Volſcian Preparations might make 
him loſe the Opportunity of Action, left Orders with 
the chief Men and Governors of the City to aſſemble 
the Troops, and provide the other Neceſſaries, while 
Himſelf prevailed upon Some of the moſt briſk. and for- 
ward to march out with him as Volunteers, without 
ſtaying to be inroll'd, and made a ſudden Incurfion into 


the Roman Territories, when no Bod expeſigg them, 
and got there ſuch plenty of Plunder that the Folſci were 


tired with dragging and carrying it off, and could not 
conſume it all in their Camp. But the abundance of 
Proviſion which he gained, and the waſte 1 
A N which 
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dich he made of the Country, were in his account the 
. ſmalleſt things in that Invaſion; What he chiefly in- 


tended by it, and for the ſake whereof. he did all the 
reſt, was to increaſe the Peoples Suſpicions againſt the 
Nobles. To which end, in ſpoiling all the Fields, and 
deſtroying the Goods of other Men, he took particular 
Care to preſerve their Lands, and would not allow his 
Soldiers to ravage there, or ſeize any thing which be- 
longed to them; from whence their Invectives and 
Warrels with one another grew higher than ever; 
"he Senators reproached the Commonalty for unjuſt- 
ly baniſhing ſo conſiderable a Perſon; and the People 
en the other hand accuſing them of bringing Corialanus 
upon them, to the end that whilſt They felt all the 


Cualamities of War, had their Houſes burnt, and Eſtates 


plundered, the Nobility might fit like unconcerned Specs 
tators under the Confidence and Aſſurance that the War 
jeſelf would be the Guardian of Their Lands and Sub- 
ance. After this Expedition, which was of ſingular 
Advantage to the Volſci, in teaching them Courage, and 
Contempf of the Enemy, Marcus led them ſafe home 

without the loſs of a Man. But when the whole 
Strength of the Yo!ſcians was with great Expedition and 
Alacrity brought together into the Field, it appeared ſo 
conſiderable a Body, that they agreed. to leave part 
thereof in Garriſon for the-Security of their Towns, and 
with the Remainder to march againſt the Romans: Cerio 
lanus then deſired Tullus to conſider, which of the two 
Charges would be moſt agreeable to him, and that he 
would chooſe accordingly; to which Tullus made anſwer, 
That fince be knew Marcius to be equally valiant with 
bimſelf; but far more, fortunate in all Engagements, be 
cuould baue Him take the Command of Thoſe that <vere po- 
ing out to the War, \while He made it bis Cart and Buſi- 
neſs'to defend their Cities at bome, and provide all Conve- 
niences for the Army abroad. Marcius therefore being 
thus reinforced, and much ſtronger than before, moved 


which ſurrendering at Diſcretion was ſecured from Plu 
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der. And paſſing thence, he entered and laid waſte the 
Country of the Latins, where it was expected the Ro- 
mans would have come in to their aſſiſtance, and fought 
againſt him in behalf of the Latins, who were their 
Confederates and Allies, and had often ſent to demand 
Succours from them; but becauſe as well the People on 
Their part ſhewed little inclination for the Service, and 
the Conſuls Themſelves were unwilling now to run the 


hazard of a Battle, when the time of their Office drew 


ſo near its end, and was almoſt ready to expire, they 
iſmiffed the Latin Ambaſſadors without any Effect: 


that Marcius finding no Army to oppoſe him, 


marched up to the very Cities themſelves, and having 
taken by Aſſault Tolerium, Labicum, Pedum, and Bola, 
whoſe Inhabitants had the Courage to make ſome Re- 
ſiſtance, he not only plundered their Houſes, but made a 
Prey likewiſe of their Perſons. At the ſame time he 
had a particular regard for All ſuch as came over to his 
Party; and was ſo tender of them, that for fear 
might ſuſtain any damage againſt his Will, he encamped 
ſtill at the greateſt diſtance he could, and wholly abſtained 
from the Lands of their Propriety, After This be went 
and fat down before Boillæ, (1) which 
(1) Beix xa. was diſtant about twelve Miles from 
Dion. Rome, where he met with a more vigorous 
. . © Oppoſition than he had done before, and 


where many of the Volſciani were ſlain; however he tool 


it in the end, put all to the Sword that were of Age to 
carry Arms, and got much Plunder. The other Yo!- 
ſeians that were ordered to ſtay behind as a Safe- guard 
to their Cities, hearing of their Achievements Suce 
eeſs, had not the patience to remain any longer at home, 
but came running with their Arms, to Marcius, and 
ſaying, That He alone wvas their General, and the ſole Per- 
ſon they would exon s a Commander in chief over them. 
Upon which he had a mighty Name, and the Renown 
of him ſpread throughout all Traly, with a marvellous 
Opinion of his ſingular Proweſs ; who by changing Sides, 
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of two Nations, and made ſuch a ſtrange and notable 
Alteration in the ſtate of things. | 

All was at Rome now in very great diſorder, for they 
were utterly averſe from Fighting, and ſpent their whole 
time in Cabals, and Conſpiracies, ſeditious Words, and 
perpetual Bandyings againſt» each other; until News 
was brought that the Enemy had laid cloſe Siege to La- 
vinium, wherein were the Gods of their Fathers, and 
from whence they did derive their Original, That being 
the firſt City which Areas built in Italy, The News 
of this Siege being ſoon ſpread over the whole City, 
produced a ſtrange and ſudden turn of mind among the 
People, but a very abſurd and unexpected Change among 
the Patricians. For the former urged a repeal of the 
Sentence againſt Marcius, and were for recalling him 
home; whereas the Senate, being aſſembled to delibe- 
rate and reſolve upon that point, did finally diſlike and 
oppoſe the Propoſition 5 either out of a croſs Humour, 
to contradict and withſtand the People in whatſoever 
they ſhould move, or becauſe they were unwilling per- 
haps, that he ſhould owe his Reſtoration to their Kind- 
neſs ; or having now conceived a diſpleaſure againſt Mar- 
cins himſelf, who did haraſs and plague them All alike, 
though he had not been ill treated by All, and was be- 
come a declared Enemy to his whole Country, though 
he knew well enough that the principal Men, and all 
the better ſort, did condole with him, and ſuffer in his 
Injuries, | | 
This Reſolution of Theirs being made publick, the 
People was utterly at a loſs, and could proceed no fur- 
ther, as having no Authority to paſs any thing by Suff- 
rage, and enact it for a Law, without a previous Decree 
from the Senate. But when Marcius came to hear of 
that Vote for prohibiting his Return, he was more ex- 
aſperated than ever, inſomuch that quitting the Siege of 
Lavinium, he marched furiouſly towards Rome, and en- 
camped at a place called. Feſſa Clælia, about five miles 
from the City: but as the nearneſs of his Approach was 
terrible, and did create much trouble and e 15 
18 c ikewiſe 
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Hkewiſe did it ſurczaſe their Animoſities and Diſſenſions 


for the preſent ; for no body now,; whether Conſul or 


Senator, durſt any longer contradict the People in their 
deſign of recalling Marcius; but ſeeing the Women run 


frighted up and down the Streets, and the old Men at 


Prayers in every Temple with Tears and earneſt Suppli - 
cations ; and that, in ſhort, there was a general defect 
among them both of Courage and Wiſdom, to provide 
for their own Safety, they came at laſt to be all of one 
Mind, that the People had been very much in the right, 
to propoſe and endeavour, as they did, a Reconciliation 


with Marcius; but that the Senate was extremely out; 


and guilty of a fatal Error, then to begin a quarrel with 
and provoke Marcius, when it was a time to forget Of- 


| fences, and they ſhould have ſtudied rather to appeaſe 


him, It was therefore unanimouſly agreed by all Par- 
ties, that Ambaſſadors ſhould be diſpatched away, offer- 


ing to recall him, and defiring he would free them from 


the Apprehenfions and the Straits of that War. The 
Perfons ſent by the Senate with this Meſſage, were 
choſen -out of his Kindred and Acquaintance, who did 
therefore expect a very kind Reception at their firſt In- 
terview and Audience, upon the ſcore of that Relation, 
and their Familiarity and Friendſhip with him; but it 


p_ quite otherwiſe; for being led through the Ene- 


's Camp, they found him fitting in Council amidſt a 


crowd of Officers: with inſupportable Arrogance, and 


ſullen Gravity, he bid them openly declare, in the Pre- 
fence of the Yolſcians, the Cauſe of their coming; which 
they did in the moſt modeſt and humble terms, and 


in a Behaviour ſuitable to the Occaſion. When they 


nad made an end of ſpeaking, he returned them a ſharp 
Anſwer, full of Bitterneſs and angry Reſentments, as 
to what concerned Himſelf, and the ill Uſage he had re- 
ceived from them; but as General of the Volſcians, he 
demanded Reftitution of the Cities and the Lands they bad 
talen from them during the late War, and that the ſame 
Rights and Franchiſes ſhould be granted Them at Rome, 
aubiob they bad before ded to the Latins; 3 
| wh1ic 
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which juſt and reaſonable Conditions, no Peace was to be 
obtained. He allowed them thirty days to conſider of his 
Demands; and when they were retired, he raiſed his 


Camp, and departed out of the Roman Territories. This 


Proceeding gave Some of the Volſcians, who had long 
envied his Reputation, and could not endure to ſee the 
Intereſt and Sway he had with that People, the firſt 
handle to calumniate- and reproach him. Among his 
chief Maligners was even Tullus Himſelf, not for any 
Lone Offence or private Injury, but out of human 

affion, and a Vice ſo incident to Mankind': he felt an 
inward Pique, to find his own Glory thus totally obſcur'd 
by That of Marcius, and Himſelf overlook'd and neg - 
lected now by the Yolſcians, who had ſo great an Opi- 
nion and Eſteem of their new Leader, that He alone was 
inſtead of All to them, and they would have other Cap- 
tains be content with that ſhare of Government and 
Power which He ſhould think fit to vouchſafe them. 
From hence the firſt Seeds of Complaint and Accuſation 
were ſcattered about in ſecret, and the Heads of that 
Conſpiracy aſſembling together, did help to raiſe and 
heighten each other's Indignation, ſaying, that to re- 


treat as he did, was in effect to betray and deliver up, 
- though not their Cities and their Arms, yet the proper 


Times and Opportunities'for Action, which is a damage 
of no ſmaller conſequence than the Other; inaſmuch as 
the Preſervation or the Loſs of all Theſe, and every 
thing elſe, does naturally depend on Them; ſeeing in 
leſs than thirty days ſpace, for which he had given a re- 
ſpite” from the War, there might happen the greateſt 
changes in the World. However, Marcius ſpent not any 
part of the time idly, but did attack and damnify 
the Confederates of the Enemy, yea, and took from 
them ſeven great and populous Cities in that Interval; 
The Romans in the mean-while durſt not venture out to 
their relief; their Spirits were grown dull and unattive 
thro” Fear, fo that they felt no more Diſpoſition or Ca- 
pacity for the Affairs of War, than if their Bodies too 
2 been ſtruek and benumb' d with a dead Palſy, and fo 


* 


A a become 


become utterly deſtitute of Senſe and Motion, When 


the thirty Days were expired, and Marcins appeared 
again with his whole. Army, they ſent another Em- 


bafly, to beſeech him that he would moderate his 


| Diſpleaſure, and marching off with the Volſcians, con- 
fider what was fit to be done, and propoſe That which 
he judged moſt agreeable to the Intereſt of both Parties, 
remembring always that the Romans were not Men to be 
wrought upon by Menaces, or that would yield any thing 
out of Fear; but if it were his Opinion, that the Vol- 
ſcians ought to have uo Favour ſhewn them, upon 
laying down their Ar 
could in reaſon defire, and fairly pretend to. 
The Reply of Marcius was, That he ſhould. anſwer 
nothing thereto as General of the Volſcians, but in qua- 
lity ſtill of a Roman Citizen, he would adviſe and exhort 
them, as the caſe ſtood, not to carry it ſo high, but 
think rather of a juſt Compliance, and return to him 
before three days were at an end, with a Ratification of 
thoſe equal Demands he had formerly made, and did in- 
fiſt upon; for otherwiſe they ſhould not have the ſame 
freedom ahd ſecurity of paſſing through his Camp. again 
upon ſuch idle Errands, and impertinent and fruitleſs 


Treaties, When the Ambaſſadors were come back, and 


had acquainted the Senate with this reſolute Anſwer, 
ſe ing the whole State now threatened as it were by a 


Tempeſt, and the Waves ready to overwhelm them, 


they were forced, as we ſay, in extreme Perils, to 
handle and let down the Sacred Anchor; for there was 


a Decree made, that the whole Order of their Priefte, 


with ſuch as did initiate, in Myſteries, or. had the Care 
and Cuſtody of Holy Things, or the Skill of Propheſying 
by Birds, (an ancient way of Divination among the Ro- 
ans): ſhould All and every one of them go in full Pro- 
ceſſion to Marcius with, their Pontifical Array, . ind the 
_ fame Preſs and Habit which they reſpectively us'd in 
their ſeveral Functions or Religious Ceremonies; which 
venerable Orators were to conjure him; that upon Their 
Inſtance at leaſt, he would be perſuaded tg, ts the 
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War, and then confer with his Countrymen upon the 


Articles of Peace. He admitted them into his Camp, 


but granted nothing at all out of Reſpect and Complai- 
ſance for them, nor did he ſo much as behave or expreſs 
himſelf with more civility or ſmoothneſs upon their ac- 
count; but without capitulating further, or receding 
from his main point, bid them once for all chooſe whether 
they would yield or fight, for the Old terms were the 2 
terms of Peace. When there was no better effect of ſn 

a ſolemn Application, (the Prieſts too returning unſuc- 
ceſsful) they determined to fit ſtill within their City, and 
keep watch about the Walls ; intending only to repulſe the 
Enemy, ſhould he offer to attack them, and placing their 
Hopes chiefly in the ſtrange and extraordinary Accidents 
of Time and Fortune. For as to Themſelves, they 
had neither the Wit te contrive, nor the Courage to un- 
dertake ought for their own deliverance ; but Confuſion, 
and Terror, and ill-boding Reports run through the 
whole City. During theſe Tranſactions, Something 
happen d not unlike what we ſo often meet with in 
Hamer, (which however moſt People will hardly believe) 
for. when he upon great occaſions, and ſome rare and 
pnuſual Events, does affirm and exclaim in this manner, 


Pallas, the »blue-ey'd Goddeſs, then inſpir'd bin 
. T,thought ; but ſome kind Cad ibat Thought ſuppreſs d, 
rer 5 4 ＋ 
Prgſenting r Rumours to my Breaſt. 
Rane OC THE :-$ 017 SHA HHOY-AG 73 874 8 
Nn betber bis on Free-wwill,. or Fates decree. 


Tghorant Men are ready here to deſpiſe and cenſure the 
Poet, as if he deſtroyed the freedom of Choice, and ſub- 
jetted Mens Reaſon to ſuch Impoſſibilities, and abſurd 
Fiaions, Whereas Homer doth nothing like it; for 
what is probable, and uſual, and brought about by 
the ordinary way of Reaſon, he attributes to out 
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own powef, and management, and frequently on ta 
; hin effect. 6 y : 


7 . I aks coith fd can goat Sail, 2 gs 


3 Achilles beard, with grief 4a rag e oppreſe'd, | . 
His heart feelPd high, and laber d in his bes 1 
_ Diftra& 7 thoughts by turns his boſom rul d, w 
*. of, 2 wrath, and jw by reaſon ufd. 


6 And again, ar 
— — But He in wain | 1 : 0 7 
>; — | Bellcrophion, The noble Youth > 

yr arm d with Wiſdom, Conflancy, and 1b. 


But in ſuch things and actions as are e lf 
daring, and of a prodigious and tranſcendent kind, and 
therefore need ſome touches of Enbufiaſm and Divine 
Hardine 5 that may inveſtigate and carry us thereto 
Here, ſay, he does introduce a God, not as takiny 

ay the iberty of our Will, but as moving it to a 
Reel ely; neither as working 1 in us the Inclinations an 
Purſuits themſelves, but as: offering thoſe Ideas and 
Objects to dur Minds, from whence the Impulſe is con- 
ceiv d, and the Reſolution taten; by which Repreſent= 
ments however, he makes n6t the Deed involuntary, 
but only gives a beginning to ſpontaneous Operations, and 


ſuperadds Confidence and good Hope to what is thus 


willingly undertaken': For we muſt either totally diſ- 
charge and remove the Gods from all Impulſe in what we 
do, and Influence on our Affairs, or be forced to confeſs 
that there is no other way of 13 befides This 
whereby. they do ſecretly, aſſiſt Men, d cooperate * 
them; for ſure the help which tes afford us, 7 58 
Imagined to conſiſt in faſhioning the Poſtures of our Bo- 

dy, or directing the Motions 5 our Hands and Fee 2 55 

28 they may be ſerviceable to us for the uſe of Li bu 
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eur Soul by initial Overtures, and certain Images and 

Inſtincts from Above; or elſe, on the contrary, in a 

ſudden averſion or ſeaſonable reſtraint of them from other 

your 2 and That alſo by hints and apprehenſions of their 
ding. | 


© Now in this perplexity of Affairs, which I before men- 


tioned; the Roman Women weat Some of them to other 
Temples, but the greater part, and the Ladies of beſt 


lity, were performiag their Devotion about the Altar 
Jupiter Capitolinun: Among "Theſe was Vuleria, 
Siſter to the great Publicolz, a Perſon who had done 
the Romans that eminent Service both in Peace and War : 
Publicola bimſelf was now deceas d, (as I have written 
in the Hiftory of his Life) but Valeria liv'd ſtill with a 
mighty Reputation and Eſteem at Rome, as One whoſe 
Birth received an additional Luftre from her ' Virtue, 
She therefore being fuddenly ſeiz d with an Inſtinct or 
emotion of Mind, Wo unlike Thoſe I but new ſpoke 
of, and happily lighting (not without Divine Guidance) 
on the rigbt Expedient, both aroſe Herſelf, and caus d 
the reſt of the Votaries to get up, and made directh 
with them toward the Houſe of Volumnia, the Moth 
- of Marcus: When ſhe came in, and found her fitti 
with her Daughter-in-law,' and having hee little Grand- 
children on her Lap, Yaleria, ſurrounded by her Female 
Companions, ſpoke in the dae of them All to this 


ſe. 
"Pet 4 5 now make our appearance, 0 Volumnia, and 
ach as Women unto Nomen; bei 
2 not y direction of the Senate, or an order any Mis 
Confuls, or the 2 4 ws other Magiſtrate br 
God t himſelf, xe (pak concerve, moved firſt to compa 
s conſe equently moved Us to viſit you in a” — 

on 2 4 "bing cuberein our Orun and the common 

afety is concerned, and which, if You conſent to it, will 
raiſe your Glory above That of the Dauphters of the Sabines, 


pho ruſhing thro" the Battle in Defiance of Death, did | 


reduce their Fathers and their Huſbands fi from mortal enmi 4 
0 * and — 172 along then, and join wi 
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us in aur ſupplicatio to EE and do your. 1 the 
right of giving bim this true and juſt 2555 ber be- 
half ; that notwithſtanding the many miſchiefs and calami- 
ties ſpe has ſuſſcred, yet ſhe did never outrage Your Perſan, 
nor could ſo much as think of treating you ill, in the mi. 
all ber Reſemtments, but does now, reſtore and preſent You 

ife into bis bands, though . there is ſmall likelih Je. 

"ſhould obtain from Him any better terms for Herſelf, or 
the leaſt favourable and whe on that account, 
This Diſcourſe of Valeria was 8 by loud Appro- 
bations and 8 of the other 18 3. to Which 

Polumnia made anſwer, 
" „ a the common Calamiies of our N ere which | 
r,an equal 2 with You, xve are to 
— ici ys 22 eculiar to Ourſelves; 2 
with our own. E ebeld the Dewnfall of our 
Coriolanus 8 Fane L. Tires nes by + is at preſent furs 
rounded by the Arms of the Enemies, of bis Country, "4 
ebeir Priſoner but Commander. to This, the 
and moſt ſenſible of all our rn Fong if the Afairs e Rot 

are. in, ſo. low and deſperate @ Condition, ey Wear 
ce on tuo wveak inſignificant Women. _ For how 


can We bope he will ſbeav any Reſpect to Us, when be bas |. 


þ all the Regard te * to bars Gator 778 Was once 
to bim 4 15 Mother, is Wife, his Children, 
os make hes ofe of Pleaſe, and lead us to Corio- 
anus. - Should dof to our Prayers, we can at leaſt 
die for our Country, æubich aue have mat intereſt. enough int 
Him to redeem, and ſpend our lateſt Breath in making Suit 
at bus Feet for its Deliuerance. & - 
12 5 ſpoken thus, ſhe took Yergilie by the Hand, 
young Children, and fo. accompanied 1 
the Yolſcian Camp. So lamentable a Sight 
a ve very 4 as affect the Enemies Themſelves, and.create 
in them a reſpectful Silence. Marcrus was then ſeated 
on 2 Tribunal, with his chief Officers about. him, and 
ſeeing that Female Party advance toward them, hie Won 
_ dred what ſhould be the matter; but came to. perceive 
Wann his own Wife * the Head dot 


als 
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their Company; whereupon he endeavoured to harden 
himſelf in his former Obſtinacy, and would fain have 
kept up the ſame inexorable Stifneſs againſt all intreaties; 
but overcome by Affection, and ſtrangely e ar 

ſuch an Appearance, he could not. endure they ſhould - 
approach him ſitting in that ſtately Poſture, but came 
down haſtily to meet them, ſaluting his Mother firſt 
and embracing her a long time, and then his Wife and 
Children, ſparing neither Tears nor Careſſes on this oc- 
caſion, but ſuffering himſelf to be born away, and car- 
ried, headlong, as it were, by the impetuous Torrent and 
the pleaſing Violence of his preſent Paſſion. When he 
had. taken his fill of theſe Sweetneſſes and Indearnients, 
and obſerv'd that his Mother Valumnia was | defirous 
to ſay ſomething, the —— Council being firſt 
55 * heard her Di mas oye them to. this 
effect: You may eaſily conjecture, Son, though we ſhould 
ſay; nothing ourſelves, — —— conclude + — the, wery - 
form and babit of theſe auretebed Bodies you.bebold here, in 
bozo forlorn a condition æue have liued at home ſince your 
unhappy Baniſhment and Abſence from us; and now. con- 
fider with yourſelf,, whether ⁊ue are not to paſs for t 
Ty 77 anfortunate of Women, and if Ours be not the bar 
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all Caſes; ſeeing That which ought to prove the maſt 
gelight ful thing, and a very gladſom Spectacle, is, throug 
Ihe not what Fatality, become of all Others the moſt 
formidable and dreadful to us, when poor Volumnia has 
the Di ſpleaſure to ſee ber Son, and tbat ſad Vergilia the 
Regret. to find ber Huſband, now planting his Batteries 
' egainfſt. the Walls of Rome! Yea even the buſineſs of 
a itſelf, from whence' Others do fetch Comfort and | 
Relief in all manner of Misfortunes and Diſtreſſes, is That 1 
| Svhich adds to our Confuſion, and does intangle and per- 
plex us above all the reſt; for our beſt. wiſhes are | 
grown inconſiſtent qwith themſelves, nor can ue at the | 
| Jame time petition. the Gods for Rome's Victory, and | 
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on- Your Preſervation : What the. worſt. of our Enemies 4 
ive would imprecate as a Curſe, That is the. very Subject of |; 
of our Vos, or at leaſt is interwoven and mingled vuit 15 | 
wie © - Ea e 


% 


mo 
r gour Wife and Children lie under the woful neteſitys 
Lat 15 You, or their Native Soil. As for 5 
7 am reſolt d not to live till Fortune ſhall put an end to 
the War, and determine betweeen the contending Parties, 
1 I cannot prevail with you to prefer Amity and Concord 
efore Quarrelling and bole Practices, and ſpall not pre- 
ſuade my Son Marcius to become a Benefuctor to borb Par- 
ties, rather than a Plague to Either, * be aſſured of This 
from Me, and reckon afafily upon it, that you ſhall not 
be able to ſtir a foot towards treading down your Country, 
unleſs you trample firſt upon the dead Corps of Her that 
brought you into the World, and who" will deſervę to be 
ſo" treated for baving given go Life. Shall I live to 
ſee the day of Triumph for my Son's Overtbroto, or Rome's 
eftruftion ?® If IT defired You to build the Safety of your 
Country upon the Ruins of the Volſcians'; there. I con 
the Caſe would be bard, and the Choice difficult : for as it 
| ſeems unnatural and barbarous * our Fellotu-Citi- 
Ten, ſo likewiſe it is unjuſt and perfidious to betray Thoſe 
Lobo bave —— their Confidence in us. But now, uit bout 
doing the leaſt harm to Others, wwe defire only ' a Delive- 


yance from our Own Evils! and though the'thing be. 


equally expedient for Them and Us, yet will it look more 
Bandſom and honourable on the Veleta fide, ⁊obo baving 
ſe much the better of us at preſent, will be 3 
to beflow the' tuo greateſs Bleſſings of Peace and Friendſhip, 


even wwhen they receive no leſs at Our bands than is con- 
ferred by Them. If woe obtain theſe Bleſſings, the common - 


Thanks and Acknowledgment auili be chiefly owing to You, 
as the principal Cauſe of ſuch a Reconcihation between us z 
but if they be not granted, You alone muſt expect to 
bear the blame from both Nations. And when the chance 
of all War js uncertain, This will be the certain Event 4 


that You are engaged in; if you conquer ill only. 
get the Reputation of having undone your 2 3 Neon 
| id will ſay, that to ſatisfy a revengeful 


ered, . 
1 you haue been the Author of the greateſt Miſery 


to your Friendt and Patrons, and procured the Overt brot 
even of @ kind and obliging F n 
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Marcius liſtened to his Mother, while the went on 
with her Diſcourſe, and anſwer'd not a word q but Vo- 
lumnia ſeeing him ſtand mute for a long time after ſhe 
had left ſpeaking, fell again to preſs him: O my S 
ſays the, why: will you nat vouchſafe to anſwer me, on 
What can be the meaning of this profound Silence ? Does it 
become you, thus to comply xvith Paſſion, andyield all thin 
to a 115 of Injuries 7 And will you not think it fit to — 
Jour Mother in ſo worthy a Cauſe ? Can it paſs for the pros 
erty. a neble Mind and à gallant Perſon, to preje 
the memory of . Affronts and-ull-Uſage.: And ſpall we not 
reckon it. the Character and Buſineſs of a. great and good 
lan to remember Benefits, and own the Obligation which 
Children. receive from Parents, by 4 return of Honour 
d Reverence to the Authors of them. ? But You, above all 
Zane in the World, ought ta ſpeau a "_ grateful Ren 
ſentment of the Favours which, have been done. you, | fince 
no body living did ever puniſh Ingratitude, and perſecute 
that Vice in Others, with ſo much ſeverity at" yourſelf 
and to ſay tbe truth, you have been ſufficiently avenged: of 
your”: Country, for requiting + your Services F 11; — the 


amends of. all Mine towards you is behind ſill, and Tait 
wow for the, of a, Mother's Care and Kindneſs 3 


7 the moſt Sacred Ties both. of. Nature and Religion, with« 


out any other conſtraint, ſhould methinks oblige you to grant 
— that are ſo fair and equal; but * after All; I 
am ſo unbappy as to be denied, æuby ſhould. I ſpare myſelf 
any longer, and to wohat purpoſe. de T ſpin our my laſs 
hope ?: Having ſaid this, ſhe threw herſelf at his Feet; 
and-ſo did his Wife and Children; upon which Marcius 
crying out, O Mother! ; what, is it you haue done to me, 
and to aubat am I reduced by it rais d her up from the 


| Ground, and preſſing her hand with more than ordinary 


vehemence, Tu baue gained. a Victory, ſays he, over 
me, that's fortunate, enough for the Romans, but deſtru - 
2 to myſelf, for 1 am preparing to depart, Hence, 48 

ien away and yanguiſped by: You only, After which; 
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| his Wife, he ſent them back again to Rome, as they 
The next morning he diſcamped and led the Volſcians 
bomeward, who were variouſly affected with what was 
done, nor did they All teſtify a like Concern at Th 
| for Some of them did both complain of the Man, 

' _ eondemnithe Action; while Others, inclining to Recon- 
ciliation and a peaceable Compoſure of things, did blame 
| Neither; and there was a third fort, which very much 

diſliked his Proceedings; yet they could not look upon 
Marcius as a treacherous Perſon, but thought it pardo- 
nable in him to be thus ſhaken and broke, and forced to 
ſurrender at laſt, through the firefs and preſſure of ſo 
many violent aſſaults and redoubled applications; however 
None were ſo hardy as to contradi& his orders, but they 
did all obediently follow him, mov'd rather by the admi- 
ration of his Virtue," than any Regard they had now 
to his Authority, As for the Roman People, they did 
not ſo effectually diſcover how much Fear and Danger 
they were in while the War laſted, as they did by the 
1 manner of their deportment after they were freed from 
| it; for Thoſe that guarded the Walls had no ſooner 
given notice that the Volſcians were diſlodged and drawn 
off, but they ſet open all their Temples in a moment, 
and began to crown themſelves with Flowers, and pre- 
os Sacrifice; as they were wont to do upon Tidings 

rought of any fignal Victory: But the Joy and Tranſport 
of the whole City became chiefly remarkable from that 
Honour and Courtſhip of the Women, which was jointly 
paid them as well by the Senate as the Vulgar, every 
one declaring it his opinion, that they were evidently 

the Cauſes and Inſtruments of their Publick Safety; and 
the Senate having paſs'd a Decree, that whatſoever they 
would aſk by way of Recompence, as a Memorial and 
Acknowledgment of their Fame and Merit, ſhould: be 
allowed and done for them by the Magiſtrates ;- they 
| demanded nothing elfe but that a Temple might be 
erected to ebe Fortune of Women, all the Expence where- 
of they did offer to defray out of their own Stock, if = 
City 
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tenneſe, that p 
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city would be at the coſt of Sacrifices, and furniſh tbem 
with other things which appertain to the due Honour 7 


the Gods, out of their common Treaſury. The Senate 
then, very much commending the Forwardneſs: and 
Bounty of their Minds, caus' d the Temple to be built, 
and a Statue to be ſet up therein at the * Charge; ne- 
vertheleſs they would needs make a Purſe among Them 
ſelves for another Image of Fortune, which, as the 
Romans ſay,. at the time of Dedication and placing of it; 
pronounced theſe Words, O ye Ladies, moſt acceptable to 
the Gods is your Piety and Devotion in the Preſent you have 
made of me, And they fabulouſly report that- the ſame 
Words were repeated a ſecond time; enideavouring to 
make us believe things that were never done, and ſo 
like Impoſſibilities, that it is very hard to credit them. 
For I think it poſſible enough, that Statues may both 
Sweat and run with Tears, yea, and. diſcharge certain 
dewy drops of a ſanguine Dye; for Timber and Stones 
are frequently feen to contract a kind of Scurf and Rot- 
ue moiſture; and. they do not only 
ſend forth many different Colours of Themſelves, but re- 
ceive variety of Tinctures from the ambient Air: by 
which it is not abſurd to imagine that the Deity may ad- 


vertiſe and forwarn us of what is to come. It may hap- 


pen alſo, that theſe Images and Statues ſhall ſometimes 
make a noiie not unlike that of a Sigh or. Groan, 
through a rupture at the bottom, or the violent ſepara- 
tion of their inward Parts; but that an articulate 
Voice, and expreſs Words, ſhould be thus formed by ina- 
nimate Beings, is, in my judgment, a thing. utterly 
unfeaſible ; ſeeing it was never known, that either the 
Soul of Man, or even God Himſelf, did utter vocal 


Sounds, and diſcourſe alone, without an organized Body 


and Parts fitted for Utterance. But where Hiſtory does 
in a manner force our Aſſent by the Concurrence of 
many credible Witneſſes, in this Caſe we are to conclude, 
that an Impreſſion not * 2 which ou affect 

enſe, falling then upon the Fancy, draws in the Imagi- 
native Part to comply therewith, and taks it for a gran 
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| Senſation: jus e: whan ve wei 
aſleep, our Eyes and Bars ſeem to be entertained with 


thoſe things blogs which we neither See nor Hear. As for thoſe. 


Perſons, who out of 'good-will towards God, and their 
friendly Inclination for him, and a great Tenderneſs' as to 
all religious Matters, are fo over-fond and paſſionate here · 
in, that they cannot eaſily ——— deſpiſe 
or reject any thing of this kind, they have the admirable 
Efficiency of Divine Power (which ſurpaſſes our Compre« 


henſion) as a mighty Motive and Support to the belief 


thereof. For God has no manner of Reſemblanee, 
either as to his Nature, Operations, or Efficacy; with what 
5s human, and therefore it is no wonder at all if he 
mould deviſe and perform That, which cannot be con- 
trived or accompliſhed by any Mortal: and thou h he 
differs from, and does infinitely excel us in all 

elſe, yet the diſſimilitude and Giftance betwixt Him and 


Men, appears no where ſo much, as in the Prodigiouſs 


neſs of his working, and the ſtrange Effects of his Om- 


nipotence : however a conſiderable part of the Divine 
Operations (as Heraclitus affirms) 72 by unobſerved, 


And eſcapes our Knowletge, becauſe we ate Infidels in the 
Point, and bave not Faith enough to believe them; 0 


Upon'the-Return of Marcius with the Army to An- 


trum, Tullus (who perfectly hated him, and could nd 
longer endure a Man of whom by reaſon of his 'Authos 
rity be was ſo much afraid) "reſolved: to diſpatch him; 
well knowing that if he omitted the preſent Opportunity, 


he never ſhould have ſuch another Advantage over him 


for that Purpoſe. Having therefore ſuborned feveral 
to appear againſt him, he required Marcius to reſign” his 
large, and give the Yall. cians an account of his Admi- 
niſtration. Marcus ap — the danger of 2 pri- 
rate Condition, if 7. as ſhould be made Commander in 


Chief, and thereby obtain the greateſt Power and Intereſt 
with Thoſe of Kuni, made Anſwer, That be was 


ready to lay down his Comthiffion, Whenever the Pelſcian 
States, from whoſe common Authority h& had 1 wee 
„ to command him j and that in the mean 


time 
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time he did not refuſe to give the Antiates Satisfaction, 
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as to all the particulars of his Conduct, if they were 
defireus of it. 

An Aſſembly then being called, there aroſe certain 
Orators, appointed for that Defign, who by their popu- 
lar Harangues did exaſperate and incenſe the Multitude 
but when Marcius ftood up to anſwer thoſe Objections 
and Impeachments they had brought againſt him, the 
more unruly and tumultuous part of the People waxed 


.calm and quiet on the ſudden, and out of Reverence to 


his Perſon, gave him liberty to ſpeak without the leaſt 
diſturbance ; beſides that all the better ſort of Antium, 
and Such as were moſt delighted with the Peace, made 
it evident by their whole Compoſure, that they would 
give him a favourable Hearing, and then judge and pro- 


nounce according to Equity. 


| Tullus therefore began to dread his Apology, and ſu- 
ſpe the Iſſue of that Defence he was going to make 
for himſelf ; for he was an excellent Orator; and the 
former Services he had done the Volſcians, did procure 
and ſtill preſerve for him a much greater Kindneſs, than 
could poſſibly be out-weighed by that new Diſpleaſure, 
and the Blame of his late Conduct: nay the very Crime 


and Accufation itſelf, was a Proof and Teſtimony of the 


greatneſs of his Merits ; for that People could never 
have complained or thought that he had been injurious 
to them, becauſe Rome was not then brought into their 
Power, without a plain Confeſſion, that by His means 
only they were ſo near taking it, For theſe Reaſons the 
Confpirators judged it prudent not to make any further 
Delays, or Attempts upen the Vulgar, and ſo the boldeſt 
of their Faction crying out, that they ought not to 


liften to a Traitor, nor allow him ſtill to bear Rule, and 


play the Tyrant among them, fell upon Marcius in a 
Body, and flew him there, none of Thoſe that were 


| preſent ſo much as offering to defend him. But it 


quickly appear'd, that this baſe and unworthy Action 
was in no wiſe approved by the Mejority of the Yelſcians, 
for they came running out of their ſeveral Cities, to 
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Mew Reſpect unto his Corps, which they did by an ho- 
nourable Interment of it, adorning his Sepulchre with 


Arms and Trophies, as the Monument of a noble Hero 


and a famous General, When the Romans heard tidings 
of his death, they gave no other fignification either of 
Honour or of Anger towards him, but only granted this 
Requeſt of the Women, that they might put themſelves 
into Mourning, and bewail him for ten Months, as their 
Cuſtom was upon the loſs of a Father, Son, or Brother; 
That being a period ſet for the longeſt Lamentation in 
fuch Caſes, by the ancient Laws of Numa Pompilius, as 
it is more amply related in what I have written of his 
Life and Actions. Now Marcius was no ſooner deceaſed, 
but the Volſcians came to need his Aſſiſtance, and wiſh _ 
for him again; for they fell to ſquabble firſt with the 
Aqui, (their Confederates and their Friends) about the 
Nomination of a General, that ſhould be Commander in 
chief of their joint Forces; which Diſpute was carried 
on with ſo much fierceneſs, that it came at length to 
Bloodſhed and Slaughter on both Sides, After This, 
they were defeated by the Romans in a pitch'd Battle, 
where not only Tullus loſt his Life, but the principal 
Flower of their whole Army was cut in Pieces; ſo that 
they were forced to ſubmit, and accept of Peace upon 
very diſhonourable terms, promifing to obſerve the Roman 
Orders, and obey their Conqueror in whatever he ſhould 
impoſe. i 5 , f 


The Compariſon of Alcibiades 2with 
Coriolanus, 3 


Aving thus given an Account of as many of the 

2 Actions of theſe two great Men, as are come to 
our Knowledge, and which we thought worthy. to be 

remember'd, it is eaſy to be ſeen that they are much 
upon the Level with reſpect to their Exploits in War — 
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both the One and the Other have given clear Inftances 
of their Courage and Fortitude ; and when they have 
had the Command in Chief, they ſhewed equal Proofs 
of their Military Conduct and Capacity; unleſs Some 
may think Alcibrades the greater General of the Two, 
from the many ViRories he obtained during the whole 
Courſe of- his Life, by Sea as well as Land, But This 
is common to them Both, that whilſt They had the chief 
Command in the Army, and fought in Perſon, the Affairs 
of their Country were in a proſperous Condition, but 
changed for the worſe the Moment They changed Parties. 
As to their Behaviour in point of Government, it is 
moſt certain that all wiſe Men have abhorred That of 
Alcibiades as too licentious, too much ſullied with De- 
bauch and Flattery, and too Democratical ; and that the 
Romans abominated That of Coriolanus as too haughty 
and auſtere, and ſavouring too much of Ariftocracy, 80 
that Neither of. them is to be commended, if confidered 
in that Capacity; tho' the mild and popular Governor 
is much leſs to be condemned, than He that chooſeth 
rather to oppreſa and tyrannize over the People than to 
be thought to eajole and flatter them; for if to wheedle 


the Populace in order to get the Rule over them be ig- 


nominious, it is no leſs ſo to get the Maſtery of them 
by Fear, Terror and Oppreſſion. Such a Proceeding is 
branded not only with Ignominy but Injuſtiee. | 

It cannot be deny'd but that Coriolanus was full of 
Candor and Simplicity, whereas Alcibiades was made up 
of Cheat and Impoſture. He is particularly reproach'd 
for the Trick he put upon the Lacedemonian Ambaſſa- 
dors, when he impoſed upon them on purpoſe to renew 


the War, as we have it from Thucydides, However 


this-Fetch in Politicks, tho' it neceſſarily engaged the 
Athenians in a ruinous, deſtructive War, yet it ſerved 
more firmly to eſtabliſh the Alliance with Mantinæa, 
and the Græcians, and to render it ſtill more formidable, 
which was purely owing to his Skill and Dexterity. 


he 
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he ftirred up the Romans againſt the Volſci, by loading 
the Latter with an infamous Piece of Calumny during 
the Exhibition of the Publick Games, in which Some of 
them were gone to be Pattakers, as is related by Diony- 
us of Halicarnaſſus? and there is ſomething in this 
Action which renders it more odious than That of 4/- 
cibiades; for He was not prompted to it by the In- 
' Kigations. of Ambition, and the Heats ariſing from 
- Diſputes in point of Government and Politicks, as was 
Alcibiades, but purely to gratify his Anger; which, as 
Dion has well expreſs'd it, never pays for the Services it 
receives, By this Means he laid waſte many large Tracts 
in Italy, and ſacrificed to the Reſentment he had con- 
ceived againſt his Country a great Number of Cities, 
from Whom he never had received any Injur x. 
It muſt be allowed that Alcibiades alſo in his Paſſion 
was the Cauſe of many grievous Calamities to the Atbe- 
nians : But He grew cool as ſoon as They repented; and 
eing a ſecond time driven into Exile he could not bear 
with Patience the Blunders committed by the Generals 
who had been appointed to ſucceed him, but ſent, and 
warned them of the wrong Steps they were taking, and 
the Danger that threatned them; (Ari/*:des indeed had 
done the ſame thing before for Themftecies) and, which 
of all the Actions of his Life is the moſt extolled, he 
went in Perſon to wait on Thoſe Generals, whom he 
knew to be none of his Well-wiſhers, ſhewed- them 
| wherein they had erred, and taught them what remained 
4 to be done for their ſafety : Whereas Corzolanus not only 
puniſhed the whole Body of the People for the ſake of 
| 2 Party, thereby involving in the ſame Calamities the In- 
[| nocent as well as Guilty, Thoſe who bore a. Part with 
| him in the Injuſtice he had received, as well as Thoſe . 
who had been the Authors and Abettors ef it; but: be- is 
ing alſo inflexible to the many Meflages and Embaſſies 1 
{ent to him on purpoſe to efface and make him amends q 
for one ſingle Injury, he made it appear that he had the of 
Nun, of his Country more in View than his own Re- w 
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Aleibiades 2011 Coriolanus. 193 
eſtabliſhment, when he rais'd that cruel War again 
them without ſo much as giving Ear to any Terms of 

Accommodation. | — 
It may be ſaid that there is This Difference between 


them; that Acibiades returned not to Athens *till he 


found himſelf in eminent Danger from the III- will 
and Diſtruſt of the Lacedemonians 3 and that, on the 
other hand, Coriolanus had no juſtifiable Pretence to for- 

ſake the Volſcians, who had always us' d him well, hav- 
ing declared him their General with full Authority, and 
to the very laſt repoſed the higheſt Confidence in him; 


herein very different from Alcibiades, who was rather 


abus d than employ'd or truſted by the Spartans; and 
who, after having been the Jeſt of the City, and Sport 
of the Camp, found himſelf at laft obliged to reſort to 
Tiſaphbernes, unleſs it may be ſuppoſed that'in Hopes of 
being recalled he made his Court to that Officer on pur- 
poſe to prevent the utter Ruin of his Country, © 

As for Wealth and Riches, Aribiades made no Seru- 
ple of receiving Preſents, but took with both Hands, 
without any regard to Honour or Decency. And as it 
was ſhamefully got, ſo was it more ſhamefully ſpent 


in Debauch and Luxury, Whereas Cor7olanus could n 


0 
be prevailed upon by his Generals to accept even of the 
Preſents that had been offered him with all the Tokens 
of Honour and Diſtinction. Therefore when the Diſ- 
putes - aroſe about the cancelling of the Debts he = . 
eame ſtill more inſupportable to the People, who con- 
ceived that the Part he acted in that Affair tended not fa 
much to the Benefit of the State, as it was deſigned to 
gall Them with Inſolence and Contempt, 

It was not therefore without good Reaſon, that Antipa- 


ter, in the Letter he wrote to Alexander adviſing him of 
Ariſtotle's Death, faid, that beſides the other marvellous Ta- 


lents wuherewith that great Man was adorn'd, be bad 
That of acquiring the Good. cuill of every one, For want 
of this Talent all Coriolanus's great Actions and Virtues 
were odious even to Thoſe who received the moſt Bene- 
fit by them, who could not endure his Pride and invin- 

v4 cible 
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to win upon * Thok he had to converſe and live withal, 


that it is not to be wondered at if when he did well his 
tions were attended with Glory and Renown, and if 
e was beloved and honoured for his good Deeds, when 

even his Faults and Extravagances were, generally ſpeak- 


ing, very agreeable, paſſing for Pieces of Gallantry and 
Good- humour. 
For this Reaſon tho' the One had been the Cauſe of 
many heavy. Calamities to his Country, yet was be ſe- 
yeral times choſen Captain-General with [abſolute Au- 
thority; whereas. the Other when he put up for the 
Conſulſhip in the uſual Forms, whilſt his wonderful 
Exploits and ſignal Victories were freſh in Memory, yet 
was he repulſed with Diſhonour. Thus the Athenians 
ould not find in their Hearts to hate Mcibiades, tho? 
de had brought innumerable Calamities upon them 3 
nor could the Romans be perſuaded to love Coriolanus, 
notwithſtanding the eminent Services he had done his 
5 n and the high Eſteem he was in for his Virtue, 
o This we may add, that Coriolanus did nothing 
re for Rene. while, he had 'the Command ef 


er Armies, but did a great deal againſt her when at 
the Head of That of her Enemies; and that Acibiades, 


whether in the Quality of a private Soldier, or a Com- 
mander, was ſignally Peviceallle to the Athenians ; *that 
when preſent he was always too many for his Enemies, 
and that they never could get the better of him but in his 


Abſence, Whereas the Romans condemned Corialanus ta 


his Face; and he was at length ſlain by the Yelſcians, 
in reality, contrary to all Right both Divine and Human, 
but not without a Colour of Juſtice for having in Pub- 


lick refuſed Peace to the Ambaſſadors, which yet in 


Private he granted to the Ladies ; ; by which means, 
without healing the Breach, but leaving the Grounds of 
the War ſtill to ſubſiſt, he unfortunately ſlip'd an Op- 
8 which, if improv d, would, have been of 

ular Advantage to the Yolſcians, without whoſe 
Adi rice and Conſent he ought- not to have — 


eil Je Obi 1. Whereas Alibiades 8 
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the Forces, which had been entiraly committed to his 
Conduct, if he had retain'd the leaſt Senſe of Juſtice, 
and of his Duty. J%%%%%ͤ 3... 
Ikff without any Confideration for the Volſcians he had 
ſtir'd up the Flame purely to gratify his own Spleen 
and Reſentment, and having ſatisfied That he had 
_* thought fit to put an End to the War, he ought not to 
have ſpar d his Country for the ſake of his Mother, 
but to have ſpar' d her with it, fince his Mother and his 
Wife were only Part of his Country and of the City he 
. was beſieging; but to remain inflexible, and inhumanly 
to reje@ the publick Supplications, the Prayers of the 
Prieſts, the Submiſſions and Petitions of the Augurs, 
and afterwards relent at his Mother's Intreaty, and 
withdraw the Forces; This was not to honour his Mo- 
ther but diſhonour his Country, which he did not ſave 
out of any virtuous Motive, but in Complaiſance to a 
Woman; as if he had not owed fo much Duty and Af - 
fection to his Country, as to have preſerved her upon 
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That Conſideration, & 

So that this Act of Grace was both odious and unac- 
'S ceptable, and claimed the Thanks of neither Party. He 
of : neither retreated at the Inſtance of Thoſe againſt whom 
abt be had been engaged in War, nor with the Conſent of 
my Thoſe in whoſe . Behalf he had undertaken it. The 
n- | Cauſe of all which was that Aufterity of his Manners, 
ns that Arrogance and Inflexibility of Mind, which is al- 
ho ways abominated by the People, but when united with 
abs N Ambition it becomes wild and ungovernable; for They 
13 who are poſſeſſed with theſe Vices cannot ſtoop ſo low 
* as to ingratiate themſelves with the Populace, as if they 
m were above the Thoughts of Honours and Dignities ; 
b and yet when they are denied to them, they become in- 
__ conſolable, and are ſtung to the quick with an implaca- 
2 ble Reſentment, Now there have been Some who could 


not brook ſtooping to the People, or currying Favour 
* with them by ſervile Flattery z ſuch were Metellus, 
-  friftides, Epaminondas ; but at the ſame time they had 


* « thorough Contempt, for every thing the People could 


ies The Compariſon of, kee. 


Lire, or take from them; and whenever they e 
F niffied, had received a Repulſe, on been deeply fned, 
. "hey &y never appeared enraged at the Ingratitude - of their. 
8 Fellow: Citizens, but knew how to Pardon the Moment 
the Others confeſs'd they had Offended. That Man: 
who will not condeſcend to cajole the People, ought ne- 
ver to entertain a Spirit of Revenge againſt them; for 
that furious Tranſport can proceed from nothing but an 
ungovernable Deſire of Honours. As for Alcibiadem he 
ingenuouſly confeſs'd that he loved them, and was ſen- 
fibly touch'd when they were refus'd to him; for 
whicheReaſon he ſtudied to get the Good-will of every 
Body by his Complaifance and Affability. 
F Coriolanus was the Reverſe of This: his Pride and 
Vanity would not ſuffer him to ingratiate himſelf with 
the People, who only were able to confer Honours up- 
an him, and yet when he was refuſed them, his Ambi- 
tion choked him with Indignation and Affliction. This 
; the only Blot to be found in his Character; in every 
| thing elſe he was without a Blemiſh: For Temperance 
| and a Contempt of Riches he may ſtand a Compariſon 
with the, moſt illuſtrious Examples of G Treece, which is 
wmore than can be ſaid of Alcibiades, who in that reſpect 
vas the moſt profligate of Men, breaking — 4 
| the — of Henaur and Ss N 
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